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BRITISH MAGAZINE. 


FEB. 1, 1836. 


ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


THE MARTYRS’-FIELD, AT CANTERBURY. 
‘The noble army of martyrs praise thee.” 


Ir was ona calm evening in May that | took my first walk about the 
old city of Canterbury. We had climbed the singular and steep 
mound called the Dane John, and were looking with interest on a 
scene very new to us. The wide hop-grounds, the lath-and-plaster 
farm-houses, the beautifully-cultivated and fertile—but, to our minds, 
used to our own rugged hills and banks, not picturesque—country, 
reminded us, on every side, that we were far from home. 

But there was no absence of the picturesque in our close neigh- 
hourhood : here were the old city walls and its beautiful towers ; and 
here, at every step, was some name that awoke ancient associations— 
some place connected in our minds with the most interesting passages 
of the history of our country. 

We were travellers, and, in the few last hours, had seen the memo- 
rable places of which we had heard all our lives, and of which our 
children’s children wiil be taught to tell. For the first time, on the 
evening before, | had seen the sun light up the purple towers of 
Windsor, dear to many an English heart as the favourite abode of her 
good king—the place of his long r seclusion and of his last rest. 1 will 
own that, as I saw the flag stream out against the setting sun, to indi- 

cate to the surrounding country that the King was himself there, I 
felt the tears in my eyes as the church’s prayer rose to my lips—« O 
Lord, save the King!’ “Send peace in our time, O Lo rd, for there 
is none other that fighteth for us, but only thou, OQ God!" Early in 
that morning I had had one glance at the old tower, “ by many a dark 
and midnight murder fed,’’ and stood on the very spot where the seven 
noble bishops had landed on their way to their prison, whilst the 
crowding spectators, and the very soldiers who guarded them, kneeled 
to ask their blessing. In the course of that busy day, too, I hed seen 
the beautiful hospital of Greenwich—that monument of a fallen woman’s 
- humanity—built by Charles II., at the solicitation of his favourite, 
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118 THE MARTYRS FIELD, AT CANTERBURY. 


Eleanor Gwynn, at which one looks with the more interest, because 
Bishop Burnet tells us that she died, according to his belief, a humble 
penitent. 

] had passed Tilbury Fort also, and had again fancied that I saw 
the ready troops of soldiers, and listened w ith the m, and shouted with 
them, in answer to the noble declaration of their protestant QQueen—* | 
am come amongst you all, not as for my recreation and sport, but as 
being resolved, in the midst and heat of the battle, to live and die 
amongst you; I have but the body of a weak and feeble woman, but 
| have the heart of a King, and a King of England, too... . and 
can lay down, for my God, and for my kingdom, and for iny people, 
my honour and my blood, even in the dust.”” All these places 
of deep interest, in so few hours, | had seen; yet the remembrance 
of all vanished as one narrow boundary at the south-west side of 
the city was pointed out to me—“ Do you see that singularly-shaped 
field, here beneath us, with low hawthorn hedges. There are a few 
sheep lying round the shallow pond in the bottom of it. That is the 
Martyrs’ Field—tradition calls it so—and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the martyrs who sealed their profession of faith with their 
blood, in Canterbury, were really burned in that very spot. This 
steep mound would afford convenient room for the spectators of the 
awful tragedy, and that strange hollow—it is dry in the summer—was 
certainly a work of art, and made—or, if not made, used—for the very 
executions,” And so | was come to the end of my pilgrimage, and 
to a place of much note; for, during the Marian persecution, more 
suffered in Kent, 1 believe, for their religion, than in any other 
county in England; and, of those, the large proportion in Canterbury. 
And the ve ry last martyr-fires that se ared Kingland, and that within 
six days of its deliverance, blazed on this very memorable spot. Me- 
morable ! yet how little it is remembered. It is called the Martyrs’ 
kield ; yet the shepherd thinks nothing, probably, of the meaning of 
the words, as he passes to and fro with his few sheep. The children 
play here, and, in the dry summer, run races up and down this hollow, 
and the grown boys try strengths in leaping across it, and little care 
that once it streamed with blood instead of water—the blood of those 
of whom “ the world was not worthy ;’’ and so the little ones can reach 
the fair maythorn boughs from the ‘hedge, and find daisies and dande- 
lions e ‘nough for their chain, few care to teach them how every flower 
and herb there was withered once with hotter fire than the midsum- 
mer sun's heat, that flashed and sparkled here as it bore the living 
sacrifice up to God. Ought these things to be so forgotten ? Are we, 
then, so degenerate, so unworthy of our forefathers, that a senator has 
dared to speak of martyrs’ records as “old almanack stories’’ ? 
‘They are old almanack stories,” it was well answered, “ but they 
are red letter stories—they are written in blood.’ Come, then, let me 
do my part—let me express my feelings of gratitude to God, for the 
grace bestowed on these blessed servants of his; and let me own the 
veneration with which | trod this ground. It may be that even I 
may awaken some like feeling; it may be that one who has as yet 
thought but little of the mighty debt due to our blessed martyrs, may 
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THE MARTYRS FIELD, AT CANTERBURY. 119 
in these latter days thank God, and take courage to follow their good 
example, at least in sincerity of intention. It may be that some 
young person (for there were those who had the fair prospect of long 
and prosperous life before them—I speak from the authority of living 
witnesses—who here gave themselves unblemished offerings to God,) 
may feel their energy, “and their activity, and their warmth of heart, all 
worthy to be consecrated to the Almighty Giver. It may be that 
some delicate woman—for I can tell of the weak and the fragile lifting 
themselves up in the hour of trial to shew how strength is made per- 
fect in weakness—may learn from my record to look in faith to Him 
who, to them that have no might, increaseth strength. 

“In the beginning,” Fox tells us, “ of the persecution, there were 
lying in the castle,”’—there, yonder, within those very walls,—*“ fifteen 
godly and innocent martyrs, of whom not one escaped. with their lives ;”’ 
and this is the remarkable observ: ation he makes — “ Though certain 
swerved a little in the number of sacraments, some more and some 
less, —yet, in the principal matter, the doctrine of salvation for faith to 
stay upon, and in disagreeing from the dreaming determinations of the 
popish church, they most agreed.” Oh, wise should we be, if, in the 
in the principal matter, the doctrine of salvation for faith to stay upon, 
once again we could all agree! 

1 was much struck with the variety of characters which I met with 
in the account of those martyrs concerning whom I had opportunity 
to consult Fox's history ; and it is truly beautiful to observe how the 
religion of the Gospel ‘supplies every want; how it gives strength to 
the w eak, calmness to the irritable—nay, supplies even natural defi- 
ciencies. Concerning one of the martyrs, Fox remarks, “ this good 
woman was somewhat thick of hearing, but yet quick of understand 
ing in the Lord’s matters : His name, therefore, be praised.’ Of another 
the account is very touching, from its extreme simplicity. Perhaps it 
particularly affected my mind, because I knew more than one for 
whom the character might pass. Yet it is not such a character, per- 
haps, that fancy would grace with the energy of a martyr; but /Te 

“ shall give strength and power unto his people’ ‘—yes, even to his 
feeble handmaidens : blessed be God.“ She was as simple a woman to 
see,’ says the old martyrologist, “as any might behold: she had a 
lively, cheerful countenance ; most patient in her words and answers ; 
sober in apparel, meat, and drink, and would never be idle; a great 

comfort to as many as would talk to her; good to the poor; and, in 
her trouble, money, she said, she would take none; ‘for,’ she said, 
‘I am going to a city where mone y bears no praising ; whiles | am here, 
the Lord provide th for me.’’’ And it was from this very spot i 
thought again, as I looked round the narrow boundary, that the last 
English martyrs ascended to God :—here, that the bold Corneford, 
with almost the feeling, and all the firmness of a prophet, denounce ed 
the wrath that was preparing for a persecuting and apostate church, 
My fancy pic tured his manly countenance, and his lofty bearing, as he 
stood there, just in view of the thousands, who thronged this steep 
hill-side; and I felt how many a heart amidst that multitude (for it was 
not only enemies who came together on such occasions, but many a 
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true and faithful, though perhaps secret, friend was there whispering, 
“ Be strong in the Lord,’ to the sufferers, and encouraging them in 
their last extremity, by word and sign)—I felt how many a heart 
bounded almost to bursting at his words, as he hurled back the im- 
pious sentence of excommunication pronounced against him and his 
blessed companions, and ended with a prayer, “that, by thy just 
judgments, O most mighty God, against thine adversaries, thy true 
religion may be known, to thy great glory and our comfort, and to the 
edifying of ‘all our nation.” And did not the words come back to 
many a heart with an awful feeling that the prophecy was fulfilled, 
when the unhappy Queen died within six days after, and with her, as 
the historian observes, the tyranny of all English papists? But there 
stood one in this field, on that same day, very different indeed from 
the undaunted Corneford, though in faith, and hope, and patience, the 
same. There was a weak, aged woman, who had learned from her 
own son the saving doctrines of the gospel, and that it is idolatry to 
creep to the cross—St. John saying, “ Beware of images”—and to 
confess that “we should not pray to our ladye, nor to the other saints, 
for they be not omnipotent.”” What, but the power of divine grace, 
could have supported so weak and failing a frame to such extremity ; 
and what varied feeling of grief and triumph must have agitated that 
son's mind, who having been the means of bringing an aged parent to 
the confession of the truth, as it is in Jesus, saw her “take hold of the 
gospel, and grow more and more in zeal and love thereof, and so con- 
tinue unto her martyrdom,”” And there was yet one more that | 
must name, among that last band of the noble army of English mar- 
tyrs—young, perhaps fair and admired, perhaps educated, certainly 
with all the energy of youth,—and, oh! with how much fortitude, 
with how much courage, that heroes and the mighty men of this world 
could never bave shewn. Alice made no complaint—she felt herself 
asinner, It was not for her to denounce the coming vengeance of 
God on others. Alice humbly looked to others for instruction, and 
questioned whether she was right herself. Yet, being come to that 
deadly extremity, strength sufficient for her need was given—strength 
was, once again, made perfect i in weakness, As she stood at the stake 
she requested to see her godfather and godmothers. No wonder they 
trembled and hesitated to come; they must have thought on the 
hour of joy when they bore the fair infant, i in her white robes, to the 
font. Yet, if it was fear that made them shudder to own hele holy 
relationship to the condemned one, surely their child’s courage must 
have shamed them, when they at last yielded to the repeated sum- 
mons. She asked them what they had promised for her in her bap- 
tism, and, repeating the commandme nts, asked if she was bound to 
do, and the creed, if they had engaged on her behalf that she should 
believe, more than this. ‘They answered that they had not. “ Then,’ 
said she, “I die a Christian woman ; bear witness of me.’ And have 
we dared to trifle with these holy memorials? — Precious in the sight 
of the Lord is the death of his saints. Let us no longer allow our- 
selves to believe that it is a little matter to slight the mercy of God in 
the establishment of a pure church in our country. We have been 
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WHITWICK CHURCH, 12] 
cold-hearted long enough. A time may come, sooner than we expect, 
when we shall look with more of fellow-feeling on these bitter 
troubles. In the meantime, I will end my chapter with Fox's some- 
what quaint, but beautiful, remark and prayer. Speaking of another 
company of the English martyrs, he says—* Thus ended all these glori- 
ous souls, that day, their happy lives unto the Lord; whose ages all 
did grow to the sum of 406 years, or thereabouts, The Lord grant 
we may well spend our years and days, likewise, to his glory.” 


4s . 


Parish Churches. 
WHITWICK CHURCH, LEICESTERSHIRE, 


GROWTH OF A VILLAGE INTO A MANUFACTURING PLACB.-— 
REVIVAL OF POPERY. 


« Wuirwick, (says Nicholls, in his ‘History of Leicestershire,’) is 
situate on the border of Charnwood Forest, in a sharp and cold situation, 
having several high hills and rocks on the north side ; yet the in- 
habitants are generally healthy.” 

From the same authority it appears, that it was originally “ a fair 
and large manor, and of a great circuit ;’’ that, “from its earliest 
history there is mention made of a castle there; and, on June 6th, 
1293, King Edward I. granted to John Comyn, Karl of Bogham, a 
market on Tuesday, and a fair on the eve and day of St. John 
Baptist, and two days after, at his manor of Whitwick. His testibus, 
venerabilibus patribus J. Archiepiscopo Dublin, &c."’ “ Elizabeth, 
relict of Alexander, Karl of Bogham, being mentioned as having 
crowned Robert Bruse king of Scotland at Scone,” it is added, that 
“her son, Alexander, Earl of I*ife, (to whom that office of crowning 
the Scotch king appertained by inheritance,) being then absent in 
England, at his manor of Whitwick.”” From 1346 to 1463 the name 
of Beaumont is frequently mentioned as possessed of the manor of 
Whitwick. These particulars are given in order to mark the contrast 
between its ancient and its modern state, it being now stripped of 
every vestige of this ancient grandeur, except the hill itself on which 
the castle stood, called yet the Castle Hill; and, till the last twenty 
years, bearing more the appearance of a dilapidated Welsh village, 
than of a thickly-inhabited manufacturing one, in the heart of England, 
although within the last fifteen years its appearance has manifestly 
improved. And, as its modern history will furnish, it is hoped, points 
of considerable interest to the readers of the “ British Magazine,’ espe- 
cially viewed in a moral and religious light,—to that it is proposed to 
confine, mainly, the present account.* 


The church, a sketch of which accompanies this statement, stands on the side of 
the Castle Hill, and the church-yard is enriched by the immediately adjoining scenery 
of some of the most picturesque peaks of the rocks that grace Charnwood Forest. It 
is a fine ancient fabric, with a square Saxon tower, and reminds one somewhat, in 
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122 WHITWICK CHURCH. 


It has passed, as there is reason to believe, from the character of an 
almost strictly agricultural village to that of a closely-inhabited manu- 
facturing one, and that in an almost incredibly short space of time. It 
consists of three townships,— Whitwick, Thringstone, and Swanning- 
ton,——the joint population of which, being greatly increased since 1831 
by the introduction ofa colliery, may be safely estimated at nearly or 
— 4000. This transition furnishes ample materials for the re- 

ection of the philosopher; and such as a nearer insight into the 
present state of manners and opinions in England would render highly 
interesting, if not actually momentous. In truth, few topics of a 
statistical nature are more important, or more strictly in keeping with 
the aims of this magazine. All, however, that the writer of this 
article feels himself equal to, or can pretend to aim at, in this connec- 
tion, is briefly to remark, that the condensation of the newly-acquired 
population has led to a state of things very unfavourable to the best 
interests of those so condensed ; inasmuch as it has produced the three 
evils of pauperism, insubordination, and absence of civility, or, if the 


point of dignity, of Bangor Cathedral. There is an elegant font, a drawing of which 
is found in Nicholls, and underneath the north window there is *‘a man in armour 
kneeling, on whose surcoat, argent, séme of cross crosslets fitché, three fleurs-de-lis, 
gules, holding in hand an helmet and mantle, the crest thereon a talbot argent ; and 
over his head hangeth an escutcheon, wherein, argent, séme of cross crosslets fitché, 
three fleurs-de-lis, gules. Talbot.” ‘“* The tradition of the neighbourhood advances 
the height of Giant Talbot to nine feet, and adds, that the sculptor of the monument 
was under the necessity of absconding for having made the monument in every respect 
under the proper size.” ‘‘ The proportion neatly cut in alabaster, so curiously wrought 
and polished that it may well pass for white marble.” ‘ Over against him kneeleth 
a woman, on whose gown are the same crosslets and fleur-de-lis, and holdeth the same 
escutcheon of ‘Talbot, and over her head hangeth, argent, a cinquefoil azure.”— 
Nicholls'’s History of Leicestershire, p. L118—1122. “ This town was one of those 
happy places where Robert Grosseteste’s (bishop of Lincoln) zeal against impropria- 
tions had a good effect, though in other places he met with too great opposition to the 
good he intended ; for, whereas the great tithes at this place were appropriate to his 
see, and asmall pittance only left for a vicar, he restored the great tithes to the vicar, 
and consolidated them to the living for ever.— Magna Brittania, p. 1376. “ From 
making appropriations to monasteries, deans, prebendaries, &c., the example went on 
to parish priests, who in populous and rich places obtained a vicarage to be endowed, 
and casting upon them the care of souls, they had the rectory appropriated to them 
and their successors as a sinecure for ever. Bishop Grosseteste, consecrated Bishop 
of Lincoln 1254, had a great abhorrence of this corruption. He looked upon 
appropriations as robbing God of his honour, the priest of his maintenance, and the 
people of their souls, and laboured to restore all tithes to the parochial clergy. He 
consolidated the vicarage with the rectory in many churches,—in Stanes,co. Northamp- 
ton ; tgs "8 co. Oxon; Yaxley, co. Huntingdon; in Whitwick, co. Leicester ; 
in Hasle, Wootton, Drayton, beauchamp, and other places. This consolidation 
seems to have been afterwards reversed, as it is now only a vicarage.”"— Kennet 
On Impropriations, p. 35. See also the Roll in the First Fruits Office. “ In 
1207-8 the advowson was in question between Thomas Maunsell, Roger Godeberd, 
and Robert de Aireby. In 1220 Thomas Maunsell is found the patron; in 1269, 
Henry de Lacy, as heir of Thomas Maunsell; in 1316 Henry de Bellamonte 
(Beaumont) and the Earl of Lancaster were joint patrons; from 1344 to 1391 the 
Prior of Holland was the patron. About the 16th century the impropriation was 
purchased by Lord Beaumont from the Ear! of Salisbury, to whom it had been given 
by King James, and Lord Beaumont is found lay impropriator in 1646. In the 


King’s books it is called a discharged living. ‘The wake is on the Sunday after Mid- 


summer-day."— Nicholls’s History of Leicestershire, as above. 
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WHITWICK CHURCH. 123 
word will be clearer, of civilization. The great extent to which these 
evils have prevailed may probably be assigned with truth to one 
single cause,—viz. the very unusual circumstance of the manufacturing 
population having brought with them not one single master manufac- 


turer. The simply animal consumers* are therefore accumulated 
“without the infusion of one single member of the “ fruges consumere 


nati’’ class, (ifthey may here be so called, ) to elevate, invite the exercise 
of respect, and humanize. The consequence is, that all are masters, 
and none servants; and, although viewed in a parochial light, (which, 
doubtless, will be one of the most interesting that can be presented to 
the readers of this magazine,) the arrangements of parochial minister, 
churchwarden, overseers, and, superadded to these, the modern con- 
trivance of a select vestry, introduces some portion of that aristocratic 
influence, without which no sub-division of society, however small, 
can healthily subsist; yet the tendency is to disorder, dissension, and 
and misrule. The low ebb of trade, too, keeps the communities down 
still more; and, although a livelier description of artisanship and 
labour has been within @ few years introduced into the place, both in 
tendency and actual effect diminishing this evil, in the shape of spar 
manufactories and an extensive colliery,—yet the latter (such being 
the nature of all incipient collieries) has brought with it also a great 
influx of dissolute vice; and both together, with all their redeeming 
circumstances of comparative wealth and property, have still, upon 
the whole, somewhat of a downward tendency, to foster popular in- 
dependence and commotion. We have here, therefore, presented, 
under tokens peculiarly vivid, the naked evils of the manufacturing 
system, viewed generally in a social, and more particularly in a 
religious, light. The advantages of this system, being chiefly re- 
solvable into the accumulation of wealth, fall not within the compass 
of this publication, and therefore are left untouched here. We have 
the congregating system, with no drag-chain, worth calling such, to 
impede its downward course; we have the evils of spiritual darkness 
and moral ignorance in almost unmitigated form. The most hopeful 
feature in the whole picture is the residence of a parochial minister ; 
but even this was not known to the parish for fifty years, till within 
the last sixteen, and consequently its efficacy is less visible from that 
circumstance ; although it is too important a trait in this parochial 
landscape to be omitted, that, from the necessity of the case, the 
opinion of the parochial minister, both amongst individual parishioners 
and such portion of them as assemble collectively in vestry, is received 
with unusual readiness and respect. In this single circumstance, pro- 
bably, are to be found the most fructifying buds of hope; yet even 
these are somewhat blasted by the fact, that, with the scanty, however 
valuable, exceptions of the lay-impropriator, the non - resident 
incumbent, (residing in the neighbourhood,) and about two others, 
the parish of Whitwick may be brought strictly within the glow- 


_ —_—— 


* By “ simply animal consumers,” for want of a better expression, is meant, those 
who from their circumstances are able to consume only what is essential to animal 
life, without adventitious, and therefore more extended, consumption. 
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ing descriptions so lavishly, though not unjustly, bestowed on poor 
unhappy Ireland, in regard to its heedless non-resident proprietors. 

The mention of Ireland appropriately introduces the notice of 
another feature in the modern history of Whitwick, viz.—the sudden, 
unlooked for, irruption of popery into the parish. "This took place so 
late as June 1835, when the project of a monastery at one extremity 
of Whitwick was first mooted, or rather very abruptly and unexpect- 
edly announced. It will be remembered, that a favourite argument 
in the mouths of many of the advocates of what was misnamed 
Catholic Emancipation, was the following :—“ There is no danger 
now of popery raising its head again in this enlightened country.” How 
far this soothing maxim has been realized, and what share the famous 
Relief Bill has had in effecting its realization, may be safely left to 
the protestant reflecting reader to determine. In the instance of overt 
aggression of popery here adverted to, there is nothing, certainly, 
to encourage expectation of this sort. In fact, in the parish of Whit- 
wick, popery has presented itself partly in the most unmitigated form 
of its ancient spinit.of delusion, and partly with superadded accom- 
paniments, which, it is hoped, are somewhat new to it; I mean in 
the shape of undisguised faction, and turbulence, as well as fearful 
expression of hatred to the religious institution of the country. 
With some of these movements the readers of this Magazine have 
already been made acquainted. (See No. 43, p. 118-114.) But in 
addition, and subsequently to these, during a great part of the last 
summer, two priests of the church of Rome divided between them the 
office of addressing such numbers of persons as they could assemble at 
cross-roads, iu streets, and on the green of a market town, in language 
of the coarsest, most reviling, and most disturbing character. It is 
more, however, to our present purpose to remark, that the building 
proposed to be erected within the parish of Whitwick will be nearly, 
if not quite, the first monastery erected from the ground since the reign 
of Henry the Eighth. Viewed in this particular light, it seems to 
suggest a few remarks on the re-introduction of the monastic system 
into England, with which this article shall be concluded. 

That there may be cases, where, from the peculiar character or cir- 
cumstances of the individual, or from some special need and grounds 
for penitence, the stern strictness of the Baptist may be found more 
congenial and appropriate than the cheerful converse of the mild and 
merciful Jesus, is possibly a position to be safely and warrantably 
admitted. ‘That there may be periods when the low, earthly, sensual, 
worldly character of the age, and the low tone of the prevailing reli- 
gious feeling, might derive improvement from the sight and contact of 
genuine and sincere piety, detaching itself from all worldly cares and 
allurements, devoting itself wholly to God, is again true.* That in 
earlier ages, many monasteries were founded in a pure spirit of love 
to God, and that they often tended to promote his service, is no less 
true. But no one, who calmly considers the Romanist proceedings in 
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* The reader will not fail to recall the true and striking remarks made in the 
admirable papers on the “ Church of the Fathers,” respecting this matter. — Eb. 
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Ireland at this hour, can bring himself to the belief, that the re-intro- 
duction of monasteries into England is a step based on any Christian 
view ; or to the hope, that the system itself will be established on any 
other than its worst footing—the worst, that is to say, not in external 
morals, but because it is intended simply as an engine of gaining or 
conferring power. 

The attempt, therefore, to hold up this system as in any sense one 
laudable and meritorious, for those whose own feelings or spiritual ne- 
cessities lead them to no such step, and to beguile men by the semblance 
of external sanctity, whilst the system is in reality subserving (as has 
been too often the case in the Roman church) to some of the grossest 
errors and corruptions that ever debased the pure form of apostolical 
Christianity, is one which ought to be met with all possible reprobation, 
exposure, and activity of opposition. P, 


THE DARK AGES.—No. NII. 
THE BIBLE DURING THE DARK AGES. 


Omissis igitur et repudiatis nugis theatricis et poeticis, divinarum Scripturarum 
consideratione, et tractatione pascamus animum atque potemus vane curiositatis 
fame ac siti fessum et wstuantem, et inanibus phantasmatibus, tanquam pictis epulis, 
frustra refici satiarique cupientem.— AvGustiNus. 


THERE is no subject in the history of mankind which appears to me 
more interesting, and more worthy of investigation, than the actual 
state of the Christian church during the dark ages. It is, as I have 
already said, with a view to this that I have entered on this series of 
papers; and having now, I trust, in some degree, cleared the way, by 
exposing some popular misstatements, I hope to come more directly to 
the point. To begin, then, with an inquiry respecting the Christian 
knowledge, or the means of such knowledge, which existed in those 
days; and to begin this at the beginning—Did they know anything 
about THE BiBie ? 

I believe that the idea which many persons have of ecclesiastical 
history may be briefly stated thus:—that the Christian church was a 
small, scattered, and persecuted flock, until the time of Constantine ; 
that then, at once, and as if by magic, the Roman world became 
Christian ; that this universal Christianity, not being of a very pure, 
solid, or durable nature, melted down into a filthy mass called Popery, 
which held its place during the dark ages, until the revival of Pagan 
literature, and the consequent march of intellect sharpened men’s 
wits and brought about the Reformation; when it was discovered that 
the pope was antichrist, and that the saints had been in the hands of 
the little horn for hundreds of years without knowing so awful a fact, 
or suspecting anything of the kind. How much of this is true, and 
how much false, this is not the place to inquire ; but I feel bound to 
refer to this opinion, because the necessity of describing the church 
during the kingdom of the beast in such a way as scarcely to admit of 
her visible existence, even when it has not led popular writers on the 

Vou. IX.— Feb. 1836. S 
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prophecies to falsify history, has at least prepared their readers to 
acquiesce without surprise or inquiry in very partial and delusive 
statements, 

There is another point which I would just notice, because it has 
given colour to the statements of all the writers, who, from whatever 
motive, have maintained the entire ignorance of the dark ages,—I 
mean the complaints of contemporary writers of the neglect of the 
word of God, as well as of the other sins of those ages. I have before 
alluded to something like this of a more general nature, and will here 
only give a single specimen; and that not so much to prove or illus- 
trate what is plain and notorious, as because it is somewhat curious 
and characteristic in itself, and relates to one of the most early ver- 
sions of the Scripture into the vernacular tongue. 

William of Bamberg, as he is commonly calle d, who was a monk of 
Fulda, and afterwards abbot of St. Peters by Mersburg, (about the 
year 1070,) wrote a translation, or rather a double paraphrase, of the 
Book of Canticles, in Latin verse and Teutonic prose, to which he 
prefixed the following preface :— 


“* When I look at the studies of our ancestors, whereby they became famous in 
respect of the Sacred Scriptures, I am forced to lament the depravity of this age, 
when almost every literary pursuit has ceased, and there is nothing going on but 
avarice, envy, and strife. For if there are any who, under scholastic discipline, are 
instructed in grammatical and dialectical studies, they think that this is enough for 
them, and entirely neglect the Holy Scripture; whereas it is on account of that only 
that it is lawful for Christians to read heathen books, in order that they may perceive 
the great difference between light and darkness, truth and error. Others, however, 
though they are mighty in sacred learning, yet, hiding in the earth the talent com- 
mitted to them, laugh at those who make mistakes in reading and chanting, though 
they take no pains to help their infirmity, either by instructing them or correcting 
their books. I found, in France, that one man, named Lantfrid,* (who had pre- 
viously been much distinguished in dialectics, ) but who had then betaken himself to 
ecclesiastical studies,) had by his own acuteness sharpened the minds of many in the 
Epistles of St. Paul and the Psalms; and as many of our countrymen flock to hear 
him, I hope that, after his example, they also will produce the fruit of their industry 
in our provinces, to the benefit of many. And as it often happens that through an 
impulse given by generous steeds the half-bred horse is set a running, (although I 
am not ignorant of the dulness of my poor genius, yet hoping to have a merciful God 
for my helper,) [ also have determined, according to my small means, to offer to the 
studious reader some little help toward improvement. —[ have determined, therefore, 
if God permit, to explain the Song of Songs, whose very name testifies its eminence, 
both in verse and in the Teutonic language, in such a way, that the text being placed 
in the middle, these two versions may accompany it down the sides, and thereby 
whatsoever is sought may be more easily found. I have added nothing of my own, 
but have compressed all [ could find in the various expositions of the fathers ; and, 
both in the verses and in the Teutonic translation, | have taken more pains about 
the sense than the words. Sometimes I repeat the same verses; for those things 
which the Holy Spirit has repeated in the same words, it does not appear improper 
for me to repeat in the same verses, I have thought it good to distribute the parts 
to the Bridegroom and the Bride, both in the translation and in the verses, as well as 
the text, not only that they may have the greater appearance of authority, but that the 
reader may be gratified by the persons speaking alternately. I do not know whether 
I am the dupe of a pleasing delusion; but if not, surely he who rained on Solomon 
hath also condescended to shed some few drops on me. Sometimes on reading what 


* That is, our Archbishop Lanfrane. Since writing this notice, I have seen the 
preceding number in print, and find that I there used the same expression in speaking 
ofthis primate. Will the reader correct page 16, line 6, where, by an error of the 
press, [ appear to call him “one Archbishop Lanefrane.” 
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I have written ] am as much delighted as if it was the work of an approved author. 
I offer this little work, as long as I live, to the correction of those who are more 
learned; if I have done wrong in anything, I shall not be ashamed to receive their 
admonitions; and if there is anything which they like, I shall not be slow to furnish 
more.” * 

To come, however, to the question,—did people in the dark ages 
know anything of the Bible? Certainly it was not as commonly 
known and as generally in the hands of men as it is now, and has 
been almost ever since the invention of printing. I beg the reader 
not to suspect me of wishing to maintain any such absurd opinion ; 
but 1 do think that there is sufficient evidence e—(L. ) that during that 
pe ‘riod the se riptures were more accessible to those who could use 
them; (II.) were in fact more used—and (IIL.) by a greater number 
of persons—than some modern writers would lead us to suppose. ‘The 
worst of it is, that the proof must not only be defective—for on what 
subject connected with that period can it be otherwise ?—but that, if 
by any means fully produced, it must be so voluminous as to be quite 
inadmissible in a work like the present. It is not by generalizing on 
particular cases, as has been the fault of some writers whose state- 
ments I have noticed, but by accumulating a great number of facts— 
facts, too, of very different descriptions, and ‘forming totally distinct 
parts of the proot—that anything like a correct idea can be formed. 
It is absurd for Robertson to say that monasteries of considerable note 
had only one missal, because the Abbot Bonus found only one in the 
ruined chapel at Pisa. It is as absurd in Warton to tell us that “at 
the beginning of the tenth ce ntury books were so scarce in Spain that 
one and the same copy of the Bible, St. Jerom’s Epistles, and some 
volumes of ecclesiastical offices and martyrologies, often served for dif- 
ferent monasteries,’+ because old Ge nnadius, Bishop of Astorga, 
thought fit, after dividing many other books among four monasteries 
or oratories, which he had founded in his dioe ‘ese, to give them his 
Bible and some other books as common property.t 1 think it would 





* I. D. & M. 501. To this poor monk’s own account of his performance, it is 
only justice to add the testimony of a learned Protestant : —‘* Paraphrasin Willeran i 
mire commendat Junius, autorem vocat prestantis ingenii virum, et rerum thevlogi- 
curum consultissimum, qui in hoc provincia administranda, et vero sensu connubialis 

carminis eruendo tanta dexteritate est et fide versatus, ut paucos habuerit ex antiquis 
illis, quos se vidisse et legisse notat, pares ; priorem fere neminem.”— Cave, Hist, Lit., 


tom. 1i., p. 148, t Diss. ii. 
t Warton refers to F ‘leury, L. LIV., ¢. liv., but adds, “ See other instances in Hist. 
Lit. Fr. par del. Benedict. vii. 3.” ‘To this book I have not access at present; but 


[ shall be much surprised to find that it contains other instances sufficient to support 
this assertion. 

Since I wrote this note I have received a letter from a friend whom I requested 
to look out the reference, in which he says, “ It is curious that you should be again 
sent back to your old friend, the Homilies of Haimo; the whole passage is not long, 
and I shall, therefore, transcribe it. Hist. Lit., tom. vii., p. 3, n. 3. 

“*TIT. A ce defaut ayn generale d’ tueling ition pour les lettres, qui avoit sa 
Source dans le génie de la nation, se réunirent plusieurs autres causes, qui con- 
coururent a entretenir lignorance. Le X siécle n’avoit pas éte suffisant pour re- 
parer les pertes de livres qu'avoit souffert la France, dans les courses précédentes, les pil- 
lages, les ine endies, des Sarasins, des Normans, des Hongrois, des Bulgares. Quoiqu’on 
eit travaillé a renouveller ces livres, comme nous [avons montré, ils etuient encore fort 
rares, ce qui rendoit les études trés-difficiles. D ailleurs n'y aiant presque que des 
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be quite as fair and as foolish for me to say, “In the ninth century the 
bishops used to write Bibles for their churches with their own hands,’’ 
because I find that Wicbert, who became bishop of Wildesheim in the 
year 880, did so. Still such notices are not to be passed over ; and I will 
offer a few, to which | have no doubt that many more might be added 
if I had access to more books. Though I put them first, I beg the 
reader not to suppose that I consider them as the most important part 
of the proof, but only offer them as notices not entirely uninteresting 
in themselves, and as forming a part, though a small one, of the proof 
required, 

1. In the first place, then, whoever reads the writers—perhaps I 
should say principally the historians—of those ages will find them not 
unfrequently speaking of the Bible. 1 do not mean referring to it as 
an authority, or quoting its contents, or, if 1 may so express myself, 
speaking of it in the abstract (for this is quite another part of the sub- 
ject), but incidentally mentioning the existence of Bibles at various 
times, and in places where they were accessible to very many. I 
need not repeat that the proof must be defective, not only because we 
may reasonably suppose that those copies of the Bible which happen 
to be thus incidentally mentioned in the comparatively few documents 
which have come down to us were but a very small part of those 
which were in existence, but because the instances which I can give 
are only such as [ happen to have met with in circumstances not very 
favourable to such research. 

When Aldhelm, who became bishop of Schireburn in the year 
705, went to Canterbury to be consecrated by his old friend and com- 
panion Berthwold (pariter literis studuerant, pariterque viam religionis 
triverant,) the archbishop kept him there many days, taking counsel 
with him about the affairs of his diocese. Hearing of the arrival of 
ships at Dover, during this time, he went there to inspect their un- 
loading, and to see if they had brought anything in his way, (si quid 
forte commodum ecclesiastico usui attulissent nautee qui e Gallico sinu 
in Angliam provecti librocrum copiam apportassent.) Among many 


moines qui s'oceupoient a les copier, ils commencerent par ceux qu’ils croioient plus 
nécessaires : la Bible et les livres liturgiques, les écrits des Péres, les recueils des 
Canons.  Ainsi il se passa du temps, avant qu'ils pussent transcrire les historiens, 
les poétes, les orateurs. Et le defaut de ces ouvrages contribua beaucoup aux 
mauvaises études et ala barbarie qui y regnoit. On avoit cependant de cette sorte 
d’auteurs; mais ils n’étoient pas communes.—( Mab. an. |. 61, n. 6.) Un trait que 
histoire a conservé touchant le prix excessif des livres en ce temps-la nous doit 
faire juger de leur rarseté. Encore s‘agit-il d'un auteur ecclesiastique, le recueil 
des Homelies d’' Haimon d'Halberstat. Grécie Comtesse d’ Anjou,’ &e. &e. 

“ The rest of the paragraph I think I sent you before; or, at least, you know its 
contents. | ‘The reader may find it in No. V., p. 20, No. for July.] And it appears 
that there is nothing whatever about one book serving many monasteries; nay, the 
inference from the whole passage is the very reverse of the statement for which it is 
quoted by Warton ; and it relates, not to Spain, but to France. I therefore looked 
in the index of the volume, in hope that the reference might possibly be misprinted ; 
but I find nothing at all like the statement in Warton’s text.” 

I do not wish to lengthen this note by any remarks on this passage, which I 
adduce to shew the authority on which Warton relied ; but I have marked one or 
two words by ialies, which shew what an important bearing it has on the subject in 
general, and particularly on that part with which we are at present engaged. 
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other books he saw one containing the whole of the Old and New 
Testament, which—to omit the incidents for the sake of which the 
fact is recorded, but which are not to our purpose—he at length 
bought; and William of Malmesbury, who wrote his life in the 
twelfth century, tells us that it was still preserved at that place.* 

In the year 780, King Offa gave to the church at Worcester, among 
other things, a great Bible—magnam Bibliam.t 

It was probably soon after—for he became bishop of Orleans about 
or before the year 794—that Theodullus made his great Bible, which 
is still in existence; at least it was so in the days of lather Sirmond, 
in whose works the reader may find the verses which the bishop pre- 
fixed to it, and the preface, which was written in gold. 

In the list of books given to his monastery by Ansegisus, who be- 
came abbot of Fontanelle in the year 823, we find “ Bibliothecam 
optimam continens vetus et novum Testame ‘ntum, cum preefationibus 
ac initiis librorum aureis literis decoratis ;” § and among those which 
he gave to the monastery of St. Flavian, “ Pandecten a B. Hiero- 
nymo ex hebreo vel greeco eloquio translatum. || 

In a return of their property which the monks of St. Riquier at 
Centule made, by order of Lewis the Debonnaire, in the year 83], 
we find, among a considerable quantity of books, “ Bibliotheca integra 
ubi continentur libri lxxii, in uno volumine;’’ anil also, “ Bibliotheca 
dispersa in voluminibus 14.” 4 

In the year 843 the Normans came up the Loire, and laid waste 
Nantes, and the surrounding country. After killing the bishop in 
his -athedral, with many of the clergy, monks, and laity who had 
sought refuge there, they loaded their vessels with spoil and captives, 
and proceeded along the Loire to an island, where the *y began to divide 
their prey. In doing this, they quarrelled and fought, and many of 
them were killed. “ The captives, however,” says ‘the historian, 
“seeing the storm, all fled into the more inaccessible parts of the island ; 
but among them there was one who ventured on a very bold stroke 
(magne invasionis audax.) He took on his back the great Bible, 
which is preserved to this day [probably in or before the twelfth cen- 
tury | in the great church of Nantes, and ran off to hide himself, with 
the rest, in the mines.” The Normans _— — till they were 


* Ang. Sac. ii. 21. t Ibid. i. 470. 
¢ Sirm. Op., tom. ii., p. 763. § Chron. Fontan. ap. Dach. Sp. ii. 280. 
| Ibid. 281. 1 do not know that this name was ever general, or that it was 
used by any writer before Alewin. In the verses which he wrote in the copy which 
he corrected by order of Charlemagne (and which the reader may find in Baronius, 
an. 778. No. xxiii. ), he says :— 
** Nomine Panvecren proprio vocitare memento 
Hoc corpus sacrum, lector, in ore tuo; 
Quod nune a multis constat Bistiorugca dicta 
Nomine non proprio, ut lingua Pelasga docet.” 

As to the name Bibliotheca, I have already had occasion to mention that it was the 
common name for a Bible. It seems to have arisen (I know not how properly) from 
the words of Jerome, who, offering to lend books, says to Florentius, “ et quoniam 
largiente Domino, multis saere bibliothece codicibus abundamus.”—Ep. VI. ad 
Flor., tom. i., p. 19. 1. € Chron, Centul, ap. Dach. Sp. ii, 311. 
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tired, those who survived were seized with a panic; in consequence 
of which they gathered up the spoil, and set sail, without troubling 
themselves about the captives, who at length got safe back to Nantes, 
having lost much in silver, and gold, and books, and saving only their 
Bible, “ solummodo Bibliothecam afferentes.”’ * 

It is somewhat curious that, among the scraps which have come 
down to us, we find a notice of another Bible in the same year, and 
very near the same place. In a charter cited by Du Cange, from the 
tabulary of the monastery of St. Maur, on the Loire, we find—“ Donum 
autem confirmat Bibliotheca Veteris et Novi Testamenti ;’’ + the 
Bible having been used, I presume, in the conveyance of some pro- 
perty in the w ay which I have described in No 5. Indeed, it seems 
as if they were in the habit of so using their Bible at that monastery ; 
for in another charte , bearing date 817, and conveying property to 
it, we find—“ Donum autem hujus rei est hee Bibliotheca Veteris 
ac Novi ‘Testamenti.”’ + 

In the short interval between the dates of these two charters—that 
is, in the year 845—Hamburg was burned, and the Bible which 
Lewi is the Debonnaire had given to Anscharius was, with many other 
books, destroyed by fire—Bibliothecam quam serenissimus jam memo- 
ratus Imperator eidem Patro nostro contulerat, optime conscripta, 
cum plurimis aliis libris igni disperiit. § 

Kverhard, Count of Friuli, by his will, dated a.p, 867, divided his 
books among his children, leaving to his eldest son “ Bibliothecam 
nostram.”’ || This Count, he fore the time just specified, had founded 
a monastery at Cisoing (a little to the south between Lille and Tour- 
nay) and it appears that a monk named W ulgarius, who states that 
he had laboured in the monastery ever since its foundation » presented 
to it several books, among whic h we find « Bibliothecam 1.’ @ 

Wicbert, who became bishop of Hildesheim in the year 880, lL have 
already mentioned as writing a Bible with his own hand. The chro- 
nicler who records the fact, and who probably wrote in the twelfth 
century, says, “ Bibliothecam quee adhuc in monasterio servatur, pro- 
pria manu elaboravit.” ** 

Gennadius, who be “queathe ‘d his Bible, as part of a sort of circulating 
library, to his four monasteries or oratories, I have also already men- 
tioned, He describes it as “ Bibliothecam totam.” ++ 

Olbert, who was abbot of Gembloux until the year 1048, wrote 


out a volume containing the whole of the Old and New Testament; $+ 


— ~ ~ ee 





* Frag. Hist. Armor. ap. Mart. iii. 830, +t Du Cange in v. Bibliotheca. 

¢ Given by Baluze Capit. Reg. Frane., tom. ii., p. 1456. 

§ Vita S. Anseharii int. add. ad Lambecii Orig. Hamburg., c. xiv., p. 59. 

} Dach. Sp. ii. 877. € Ibid. p. 879. 

** Chron. Ep. Hildash. ap. Leib. Se. Brun. I, 743. tt Mab. A.S. vii., p. 36. 


tt This is the person who, under the name of Albert, comes in for a sneer from 


Warton on the page just referred to of his second Dissertation ; ‘* Albert, Abbot of 


Gemblours, who, with incredible labour and immense expense, had collected an 
hundred volumes on theological, and fifty on profane subjects, imagined he had formed 
a splendid library.”” The ‘ incredible labour and immense expense,” and the 


Abbot’s own imagination of the splendour of his library, are, I believe, as purely 
poetical as anything that Warton ever wrote. Fleury, to whom he refers, says 
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and the unfortunate Bonus, who was abbot at Pisa at exactly the 
same time, gave (as we have already seen) ten pounds for what he 
describes as a “ liber Bibliotheca.’’* 

Among the books which Thierry, who became the first abbot of 
the restored monastery of St. Evroul, or Ebrulf, at Ouche, in the 
diocese of Lisieux, in the year 1050, caused to be written for that 
monastery, we find, “ omnes libros veteris et novi Testamenti.”’+ 

Stephen, who became abbot of Beze, in the year 1088, gave the 


monastery a “ Bibliotheca, tam veteris quam novi ‘Testamenti.’’+ 


Wicbert’s Bible, twice mentioned already, did not prevent Bruno, 
who succeeded him in the see of Hildesheim in the year 1153, from 
presenting to the library a glossed Bible—contulit ad ipsum armarium 
totum Testamentum novum et vetus, utrumque glossatum§—and 
this was followed by another glossed Bible, very carefully elaborated, 
and presented by Berno, who succeeded to the see in the year 1190— 
contulit etiam ecclesie veteris ac novi ‘T'estamenti libros glossatos, et 
magno scholasticee diligentiee studio elaboratos.”’ |) 

To these instances | doubt not that a little trouble would add many 
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only, ‘* Etant Abbé, il amassa a Gembloux plus de cent volumes d’auteurs ecclesi- 
astiques, et cinquante d’auteurs profanes, ce qui passoit pour une grande biblio- 
theque."—Ziv. LVIII. c. lii., tom. XII. p. 424. The fact, however, is, that he was 
a monk of Lobbes, who was sent to reform and restore the monastery of Gembloux, 
which was in a state of great poverty and disorder—exterius ingrueret gravis rei 
familiaris tenuitas, interius autem horreret grandis irreligiositas—and he did, accord- 
ing to the account of his biographer, in an incredibly short time, restore discipline, 
build a church, and provide many things needful for the monastery, and among 
others the 150 volumes of books. As to the “ ineredible labour,” we are expressly 
told that he set his monks to write, to keep them from being idle; and as to the 
“immense expense,” his biographer’s remark is, that it is wonderful how one man, 
with such slender means, could do so much as he did. ‘* Non passus erim ut per 
otium mens aut manus ecorum torpesceret, utiliter profectui eorum providet, dum eos 
per scribendi laborem exercet, et frequenti scripturarum meditatione animos eorum ad 
meliora promovet. Appellens ergo animum ad construendum pro posse suo biblio- 
thecam, quasi quidam Philadelphus, plenariam vetus et novum Testamentum con- 
tinentem in uno volumine transcripsit historiam ; et divine quidem scriptura plus- 
quam centum congessit volumina, sewcularis vero discipline libros quinquaginta. 
Mirandum sane hominem unum in tanta tenuitate rerum, tanta potuisse comparare, 
nisi occurreret animo, timentibus Deum nihil deesse.”— Mab. A. S. tom. viii. p. S31. 
The reader will here observe that use of the phrase “ divina scriptura,”’ which I have 
before noticed, and of which it would be easy to give instances; one of the most 
curious is perhaps that in the Burton Annals, (Gale, iii. 264.) King John is repre- 
sented as saying to the Pope’s Nuncio, “ unde videre potestis per sacras scripturas 
quod beatus et gloriosus rex sanctus Edwarduscontulit in tempore suo Sancto Wulstano 
episcopatum Wigornia,” &c. 

* When I mentioned the Abbot's Bible before (No. LV. p. 636), I gave a spe- 
cimen of his latinity; and this morsel may give me an opportunity of suggesting to 
the reader that we are not, in all cases, to take it for granted that there was nobody 
better able to understand, or to describe a book, than the person who happens to have 
incidentally noticed its existence, or to have made an inventory of various things, 
and of books among the rest. For instance, the list of books belonging to the 
church of St. James and St. Christopher, at Stedeburg, which Leibnitz gives us, 
(1.870.,) begins with “ Liber Genesis Biblia,” and contains “ Liber in Principio et 
evangeliorum secundum Marcum.” I do not mention this Bible in the text, because 
I do not know the date of this list. The more modern it is, the more it is to the 
purpose of this note, 

t Mab. A.S. ix. 136. t Chron. Bes. ap. Dach. Sp. ii. 435. 
§ Chron. Hildesh. ap. Leib, Se. Br. i. 747. | Ibid. 749. 
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more ; but I am afraid that the reader has already found them tedious, 
and I will here only add some notice.of a correspondence between 
Geoffry, sub-prior of St. Barbara, in Normandy, and John, the abbot, 
and Peter, one of the monks, of Baugercy, in the diocese of Tours, 
some time between the dates just specified, and probably about the 
year 1170, The sub-prior begins one of his letters thus :— 


“To his Venerable Abbot John, Geoffry, the servant of your holiness, wishes that 
which is the true health. I received the letters of your affection, which seemed to 
my heart to be sweetened with the honey of love. I read them eagerly, I now read 
them again gladly, and often read over they still please. Of this only I complain, 
that you send such few and such short letters to one who loves you, and whom you 
love, so much. You seldom converse with me, and I should like the conversation to 
be longer. I should like to hear something from you that might instruct us as to 
our life and conversation, relieve the weariness of our pilgrimage, and inflame us with 
the love of our heavenly country. I must also tell you that the excellent Bible 
( Bibliothecam optimam ), of which I wrote to you long ago, you may still find at 
Caen, if you wish it.” ; 

The Abbot in his reply (which I presume was not a speedy one, 
for he begins it with reproaching the sub-prior that he had been so 
long silent,) takes no notice of the Bible, unless it be by saying at the 
close of his letter, “ Peter Mangot salutes you; to whom I wish that 
you would write, and comfort him in the Lord, and among other 
things admonish him about buying a Bible.’ It seems to have been 
the custom of these two friends to add one, two, or three couplets to 
their letters, in the way of marginal notes, referring to the subjects on 
which they were writing. The second of the two couplets on this 
occasion is as follows :— 


“ Ardenti studio sacra perlege dogmata, si vis 
Dulcis aque saliente sitim restringere rivo.” 


This letter produced one from Geoffry to Peter Mangot, who seems 
to have been a monk of Baugercy, who had undertaken and obtained 
permission to build a monaste ry. 


“ To his beloved and friend Peter Mangot, brother Geoffry wishes health and per- 
severance in the work begun. : 

“ God has fulfilled your desire,—you have what you so ardently sought. You 
have got what you asked from me, from the King through me, and from the chapter 
of Citeaux through the King’s letters, and the help of others. ‘These things, indeed, 
seemed very difficult at first, and, from the circumstances of the case, we were almost 
in despair ; but God himself looked upon us with an eye of mercy, and with a strong 
hand made all things plain before our face. Go on, then, with increasing devotion 
in a work that was first conceived with a devout intention, and devoutly begun ; and 
carefully provide all that is necessary for it. Build up a temple to the Lord of living 
and elect stones, who may receive you into eternal habitations. I give thanks to the 
grace of God which worketh in you; I give thanks also to you, who are working 
together with that grace; for the grace of God, which without you, wrought in you 
a good will, now worketh by you.” 

He afterwards adds :-— 


- 


‘* A monastery (claustrum) without a library (sine armario) is like a castle (cas- 
trum ) without an armory (sine armamentario). Our library isour armory. Thence 
it is that we bring forth the sentences of the divine law, like sharp arrows, to attack 
the enemy. Thence we take the armour of righteousness, the helmet of salvation, 
the shield of faith, and the sword of the Spirit which is the Word of God. See to 
it, therefore, that in your armory of defence that which is the great defence of all 
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the other defences is not wanting. That defence is the Holy Bible, wherein is con- 
tained the right rule of life and manners. There each sex and every age finds what 
is profitable. There spiritual infancy finds that whereby it may grow, youth that 
which may strengthen it, age that which may support it,—a blessed hand which 
ministers to all, whereby all may be saved. If therefore you have taken care to pro- 
vide the arms for this warfare, you will have nothing to do but to say to him, * Take 
thine arms and thy shield, and arise to my help.’ Farewell! and take care that the 
Bible, which no monastery should be without, is bought.” 


To this letter three couplets are added, of which the third is as 


follows :— 
*€ Quamvis multorum multi placeant tibi libri 
Hanc habeas, sapias, sufficit ipsa tibi.”* 


It does not appear (and as our inquiry relates in a great degree to 
the possibility of obtaining such things in those days, it is worth while 
to notice the circumstance,) that this recommendation to procure a 
Bible had anything to do with the Bibliotheca optima at Caen; for, in 
a subsequent letter, the Abbot John requests his friend Geoffry to se- 
cure it for bim.t 

All the instances which I have given refer to the whole Bible, or, as 
it is expressed in some of them, the Bibliotheca integra, or Bibliotheca 
tota; but 1 must beg the reader’s attention to one circumstance, which 
is important, if we would understand matters aright. Undoubtedly 
Bibles were scarce in those days; but we are not hastily to conclude 
that where there existed no single book called a Bible, the Scriptures 
must have been unknown. ‘The canon of Scripture was settled, in- 
deed, as it is now; but the several parts of which the Bible consists 
were considered more in the light of separate and independent books 
than they are by us. To copy all these books was a great under- 
taking; and even when there was no affectation of calligraphy or costly 
ornament, and when we reduce the exaggerated statements about the 
price of materials to something reasonable, it was not only a laborious 
but a very expensive matter. Of course, writing and printing are 
very different things. 1 do not pretend to speak with accuracy, (for 
it would require more trouble than the thing is worth, ) but I am inclined 
to suppose that at this day a copy of our English Bible, paid for at the 
rate at which law-stationers pay their writers for common fair copy on 





* The other four lines have nothing to do with our immediate subject, but I hope 
the reader will forgive my quoting them, as belonging to a writer of the dark ages. 
From his correspondence, in which the reader who is not fastidious as to style (or, 
rather, as to latinity,) may find much that is interesting, 1 hope at some future time 
to give farther extracts. After 


‘* Petrus voearis firmus esto,” 


we find these four lines, or, rather, two couplets, which seem to have reference to 
different parts of his letter, and to have been originally unconnected with each other, 
as also with the third couplet quoted above :— 


“In Christo petra fidei fundamine jacto 
Spe paries surgit, culmina complet amor. 
Vivit agendo fides ;j ubi non est actus amoris, 
Gignit abortivam spem moribunda fides.” 


+ I. Mart. i. 502, 509, 514. 
Vou. [IX.—Feb, 1836. 
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paper, would cost between sixty and seventy pounds for the writing 
only ; and farther, that the scribe must be both expert and industrious 
to perform the task in much less than ten months, It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the monasteries contained (most of them some, 
and many a considerable number of,) men who were not to be paid 
by their work or their time, but who were officially devoted to the 
business. Of this, however, J hope to say more ‘hereafter, and to 
shew that there was a considerable power of multiplication at work. 
In the meantime, | mention these circumstances merely as reasons 
why we should not expect to meet with frequent mention of whole 
Bibles in the dark ages. Indeed, a scribe must have had some con- 
fidence in his own powers and perseverance who should have under- 
taken to make a transcript of the whole Bible; and that (except 
under particular circumstances) without any adequate motive, sup- 
posing him to have practised his art as a means of subsistence. ‘Those 
who were likely to need and to reward his labours either already pos- 
sessed some part of the Scriptures, and therefore did not require : 
transcript of the whole, or, if it was their first attempt to possess any 
portion, there were but few whose means or patience would render it 
likely that they should think of acquiring the whole at once. It is 
obvious, too, that when copies of parts had been multiplied, that very 
circumstance would lead to the transcription of other parts, which 
would comparatively seldom be formed into one volume. We may 
well imagine that a scribe would prefer undertaking to write a Penta- 
teuch, or, adding the two next books, a Heptateuch, or, with one more, 
an Octateuch, or a Psalter, or a ‘Textus, containing one or more of the 
Gospels, or a book of Proverbs, or a set of the canonical Epistles, or 
some one or other of the portions into which the Bible was at that 
time very commonly divided. Of these L hope to speak hereafter, 
and here only mention their existence as one reason why we are not 
to take it for granted, that all persons who did not possess what we 


call a Bible must have been entirely destitute and ignorant of the 
Scriptures, 


. sali cape Enna 
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WICLIFF’'S WORKS. 
Mr. Eviror,—As you have lately admitted into your public ation 
several letters from various of your correspondents respecting the 
writings of Wycliffe, perh: aps the. following account of a MS. of that 
reformer's w ritings, the existence of which has hitherto ese aped the 
knowledge of his biographers, may not be altogether unacceptable 
to you and your readers 


it is a volume in small dto., preserved in the library of New 
College, Oxford, written upon parc hment, as early as the fourteenth, 
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or beginning of the fifteenth, century ; and, at the last leaf, at the end 
of the last treatise, are these words— 


“* Magist. Johes. Wy.” 


We may therefore conclude, without some positive evidence to the 
contrary, that all the treatises contained in this MS. are the real pro- 
duction of that author. I mention this, because it helps to ascertain 
the authenticity of certain of Wycliffe’s writings, some of which have 
been rejected, without any apparent reason, by his biographers, and 
some never seen by them. The following is a list of the contents :— 
I. The 120 Homilies on the Week-day Gospels. The first of 
which (omitting the title, which has been cut off by the binders,) 
begins thus :— 


¥. . 
‘* As men schulde trowe in crist ” 





\nd the last, which is marked in the margin “ sermo [20,”” thus— 


“ Accesserunt ad Ihm. Mt. 19. pro sponsalibus. DPis gospel telliPp of matri- 


monye. hou man & his wif schulen loue [liue?} to gidere Matheu tellip Pat 


»? 


scribis and pharisees camen to [hu—— 
At the end of this last homily are these words, 
“* Heere enden Pe ferial gospels. Deo Gratias.”—(See Lewis, p. 183.) 
ll, | Wycliffe’s letter of excuse to Pope Urban VI. | 
*“‘ T haue ioyefulli telle to alle trewe men.”—( See Lewis, p. 333.) 


| have enclosed, the title of this piece in brackets; it is given by 
Lewis, but is not found in the MS. There are many mistakes and 
omissions in the printed copy of this letter, and a great one of about 
ten lines inthe middle. From the many errors which occur, I suppose 
that Lewis must have followed a very faulty transcript. 


11. ‘Then follow some remarks apparently upon the Eucharist, but 
several lines at the beginning and ending have been carefully erased 
by a penknife, of which, however, I can decipher these words :— 


seenee wane” goddis body as long as pe forme.......++0+0+eAnd one Ping y prophecie 
surely Pat rewmes schulen neuer be wiPoute great perturbacionn before Pat Pei ben 
onyd in Dis bileue,” &e. 


In Lewis, Wyclyffe’s Confession of the Eucharist follows his Letter to 
L rban.—(See Lewis. 7b.) 
IV. [Of Simony. | The rubric has been erased. 


‘“‘Per ben two manner of heretikis of whiehe englond sehuld be purgid and 
symonieris ben Pe first. And alle siche ben symonieris that occupien bi symonye.” 


V. “ Questio quintuplex’ This is evidently the same treatise as 
that quoted by Bale, p. 454, under the head of “ Ad quinque ques- 
tones ;” from whom Lewis transcribed the title, (p. 206,) but ap- 
parently never saw the treatise itself. It begins thus :— 
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“ A special frend in god axiP bi charite Pes fyue questiouns of a mek prest in 
god (first what is loue. aftirward where is loue. Pe Pridd tyme he axith® hou god 
schuld medefully be loued. the fourthe tyme he axith hou a trewe man may knowe 
whether he loue his god. in the forme that god axith. that a man loue him) the 
fifthe tyme he axith in what staate of this lif. a man may best loue his god. and more 
medefully to come to heuene) alle thes questiouns ben hard to telle hem trewly in 
englisch——” 

VI. [On faith, hope, and charity. | 


“ Sieut vero corpus sine spiritu moritur, ita opera sine fide. Jacobi. 3°. fides sine 
operibus mortua est.” | 

“ For it is seide in holdynge of oure holyday that we schulde ocupie the tyme in 
prechynge and preiynge and deuoute herynge of the lawe of god) and ouer this many 
freris as bastardis to goddis lawe. tellen iapes or lesyngis & leeuen the gospel) 
herfore schulden men lerne of thre good vertues. that the gospel of poule clepith 
feith hope & charite) Feith is the ground of alle other vertues, &c.” 


Lewis seems to have used an incomplete copy of this tract.—(See 
Lewis, p, 213.) 


VII. “The seuen werkys of mercy bodyly ut infra.” 


“ Gifa man were sikir that he schulde to morowe come bifore a iuge. & other lese 
or wynne alle the godes that he had.” 


This is evidently the same as the treatise quoted by Bale, “ De 
operibus corporalibus,” but is not the same as that quoted by Lewis 
under this title, “ Seuen werkis of bodily mercy,” if his quotation from 
that treatise be correct.—(Lewis, p. 2] 1.) 

VIIL. « The seuen werkys of mercy gostly.” 


‘* Sithen we schulde serve our parisehenes in spiritual almes as thei serven us in 
bodily sustinaunce, it were for to speke of seuen werkis of mercy that we calle 
spiritual.” 


The same as Bale’s treatise, “ De spiritualibus operibus.’’—(See Lewis, 
p. 211.) 


IX. An exposition on “ Te Deum laudamus.”’—(See Lewis, 
190.) 

X. On “ Benedicite omnia opera.”’—(See Lewis, ib.) 

XI. On “ Benedictus Dominus.’’—(See Lewis, id.) 

XII. On * Nunc dimittis.” —(See Lewis, ib.) 

XIII. On the Athanasian Creed.—(See Lewis, ib.) Lewis’s copy 
was imperfect, this is complete. 

Besides the treatises here mentioned, there is, inserted after the 
21st Ferial homily, the very scarce tract upon “ Pardons ;” four of the 
five leaves of which were cut out of the copy mentioned by Lewis, 
(p. 184.) Whether this is a complete copy or not, I cannot tell. It 
seems, however, very strange that this copy should begin with the last 
lines of the extract quoted by Lewis, p. 184:— 


ee. 


- 


p- 








* The Saxon P is used throughout the MS. The Roman th is here substituted, 
owing to the printer not having enough of the former. 
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“ Examyne pardeneris & her bullis, Wher thei ben groundid in feith & charite. 
First loke that the pardenere be a mon of honest lif.” 


In this treatise is an historical allusion which may assist us in ascer- 
taining the date of it. Wyclyffe says— 


“ Lord what charite is it to sende out of Englonde so much gold by pardons to 
the maistir of rodis or vien that is so riche a lorde. and enemye to oure pope. and to 
oure Kyng as men seyen.” 


In 1384 there was a collection made for the Convent at Rhodes, for 
maintaining the war against the infidels; but as to whether this be the 
circumstance alluded to, I entertain some doubt. 

In conclusion, perhaps, I shall not trespass too much upon your 
pages by a few remarks upon another treatise which is generally at- 
tributed to Wycliffe. At p. 196, Lewis, enumerating the writings of 
Wyclyffe, observes, “ De Christianorum villicatione, lib. I., Redde 
rationem villicationis. An English tract with this title and beginning 
was printed A.D. 1582, and is said, in the title-page, to be a sermon 
preached at Paul’s Cross, on the Sunday of Quinquagesima, by R. 
Wimbeldon, [it should be oe maga, in the reign of King Henry IV., 
A.D. 1388, and found out hid in a wall. But the editor was certainly 
mistaken in his chronology, for King Henry IV. did not begin to reign 
till A.n. 1399. He may be as well mistaken as to the author, who, in 
a MS. in Sidney Sussex College, in Cambridge, is called Thomas 
Wymbledon, and the sermon is said to be preached a.p. 1389. 
Neither Bale, Leland, nor Wharton, &c., who have given an account 
of the English writers, make any mention of such a man, It is there- 
fore not improbable that it is one of Dr. Wiclif’s tracts.’’ 

It is curious that Lewis, who was a very diligent antiquarian, should 
have overlooked what is said in Fox, who has printed this sermon at 
full length, respecting this author and the treatise which goes by his 
name. ‘The passage occurs in the Martyrology, vol. i, p. 712. 
(Ed. 1641.) 


“ Whereunto [sc. some passages of a book of John Purrey, a follower of Wycliffe] 
I thought good to annex a certain godly and most fruitful sermon of like antiquity, 
preached at Paul’s Crosse much about the same time, which was in the yeere of our 
Lord. 1388, by a certaine learned clerke, as I find in an old monument, named R. 
Wimbeldon. Albeit, among the ancient registers and records belonging to the 
Archb. of Canterbury, I have an old worne copy of the said sermon, written in very 
old Englishe, and almost halfeconsumed with age, purporting the said autor hereof 
bearing also the foresaid name. The true copy of which sermon, in his owne 
speech wherein it was first spoken, and preached at the Cross on the Sunday of 
Quinquagesima, and after exhibited to the Archb. of Canterbury (being then, as it 
seemeth, Wm. Courtney) here followeth ‘ A sermon no less god , &e. preached at 
Paul’s Crosse, on the Sunday of Quinquagesima, An. 1389, by B. Wimbeldon.’” 


Now it is evident from this, and from the remarks which Fox has 
made at the conclusion of the sermon, that he did not think it to have 
been written by Wycliffe ; and, as he says it was preached in the time 
of Courtenay, the time of its composition must be referred to the reign 
of Richard IL., for Courtenay died about three years before Henry IV. 
came to the throne. The error, therefore, as to the king’s name, is 
solely that of the publishers; and there is therefore no reason to con- 
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clude, from this discrepancy merely, that the sermon is any other's 
than Wimbledon’s. 


_ The copy of the sermon as printed in Fox varies considerably from 
that published in 1582, which has an address to the reader of so re- 
markable a character that it would be a curious fact to discover who 
was the editor. He begins— 


“ Loe Christian reader, while the worlde not slumbered but routed and snorted in 
the deepe and deade sleepe of ignorance, some hoely spirites were waking, and ceased 
not to call upon the drowsie multitude of men, and to styrr them up from the lo 
dreames of sinful living, that once at the last they woulde creepe out of darknesse and 
come forth to the hote shining sunne of God's word, that both the filthy mists of 
their hearts might be driven away, and also their heavy and dying spirits recreated, 
refreshed, and quickened. So that no man can alleadge that in any age there wanted 
preachers of God’s worde; for he that keepeth Israel sleepeth not, ne slumbreth. 
And though through his secrete counsuile he sendeth more laborers into his harvest 
at one time than at another, yet he hath ever some to weede, to reape, to gather 
sheaves together into the barns of everlasting lyfe,” &e. 


I have consulted Mr. Vaughan’s book, but do not find that he has 
anticipated any of the remarks made in this letter. | have the honour 
to be, Mr. Editor, your obedient servant, J.S. B, 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 





DEVOTIONAL & PRACTICAL, 





Ir seems to the Editor, that perhaps occasionally, when matter of value 
offers, it may not be unacceptable to give short essays of a practical 
as well as a devotional kind. As a specimen, he begs to give in this 
month a most valuable Pastoral Letter of the excellent Bishop of 
North Carolina, whose late visit to this country has been a source of 
the highest gratification to every true churchman who has had the 
happiness to make his acquaintance. 

The subject is the truly important one of Systematic Cuariry, in 
opposition to the excitement, meeting, and sermon system, in vogue 
among us even to a greater extent than in America. 

A few paragraphs, making calculations, &c., which apply only to 
North Carolina, are omitted. 


PASTORAL LETTER 


TO THE CONGREGATIONS OF THE DIOCESE OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


Dean Breruren,—As the state of my health obliges me to lessen my active labours 
during the present season, I have felt it to be my duty, in the hope of strengthening 
among you the cause of Christ, to address you on the important subject of doing good. 

A Christian man ought not to be supposed in ignorance upon such a subject ; still 
the human heart lies open to so many delusions, and upon the very simplest matters 
of duty, that it would not be altogether surprising to find, upon due examination, that 
here, too, there was much to lament and rectify. I have long been convinced that 
the gospel duty of doing good is much less known and practised than the imposing and 
multiplied schemes of modern benevolence would seem to indicate. Not that our 
day is wanting in appeals to Christian sympathy, or in the bestowing liberal gifts. 
In truth, it is the era of such appeals; and seldom are they made without effect. 
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But the very existence, and frequency, and necessity of so much importunate solicita- 
tion, furnishes, to my mind, a startling evidence of some great deficiency in the proper 
spirit and kabit of doing good. Ought it to be believed of redeemed sinners, that their 
sympathy for the destitute is to be enkindled, and their offerings obtained, only by 
some earnest appeal, or some extraordinary exhibition of human misery? Is this 
according to the Christian rule? Is it what might reasonably be expected from those 
who are pressed to every good work by the infinite mercies of God in Christ? 

My dear brethren, let us examine this matter. ‘ God so loved the world, that he 
gave his enly begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” Here is the basis of Christian duty, particularly the duty of 
doing good to our fellow-men. It is enforced with admirable simplicity by the 
apostle John :—“ Beloved, if God so loved us, we ought also to love one another.” 
What heart, that knows anything of the love of Christ, can resist an obligation urged 
upon such grounds! But there is a command touching this matter; a new command 
—one of peculiar sanctions—uttered by Hit who purchased the right by his blood 
to exact our compliance. “ This is my commandment,” says the Son of God, “ that 
ye love one another, as Z have loved you.” And now, how did he love us? Where 
has he furnished an expression of his love? Whose heart has not melted in view of 
the toils and hardships, the prayers and sufferings, the humiliation and death of the 
man of sorrows! And yet these are to be the measure of our love to one another, 
even, if necessary, te the last. “ Herein perceive we the love of God, because he laid 
down his life for us; and we ought to lay down our lives for the brethren.” ‘This is in- 
deed strong language, and may be regarded in a degree figurative ; still it sets forth, 
with an emphasis truly appalling to the indolent and selfish, our duty to our brother 
—the truth, that no man liveth unto himself—that we are not our own—but, that having 
been bought with the precious blood of Christ, we are under the heaviest obligation to 
glorify him, by carrying forward, to the very extent of our power, that work of bene- 
volence among men which he so signally commenced. In short, the expression is 
meant to inculcate, in the most emphatic manner, our duty as the ransomed of the 
Lord, to those who need our advice, our prayers, our alms, and self-sacrifices ; and 
also to shew the spirit in which that duty is to be discharged: that we should possess 
the mind that was in Christ Jesus—cherish within us something of that heavenly zeal, 
which brought our Saviour to this miserable world, animated him as he went about 
doing good, and prompted him to pay with his own blood the price of our redemp- 
tion from wo, 

In view of truth like this,;—and who does not see that it is the truth of God,— 
what are we authorized to expect from the man who is blessed with a knowledge of 
atonement by the death of Christ? Are we to consider him at liberty to concen- 
trate his thoughts and efforts upon his own soul and body ; to wrap himself up in the 
narrow covering of his private concerns, and to shut from his mind the interests of 
the church of God, and the well-being of his dying race, except as he may be forced 
to think of them by some direct and stirring application ?—that these topics are to 
be left to the few whose piety may have gotten the better of their avarice, or whose 
office may compel them to be occupied about holy things? Or have we not here 
brought to view a principle of action for every Christian man ?—a spirit of doing good 
to others, that should spring up in every heart, so soon as the heart is capable of per- 
ceiving its obligations to Christ, and should pervade every desire, design, and action 
of the life, while that life shall last. 

The work of Christian benevolence, then, is the work of every individual and of every 
day. Instead of the inquiry—* When will these calls upon me cease?” —the sinner, for 
whom Christ died, may be expected daily and anxiously—in search of ways in which to 
manifest his gratitude for the enjoyment of God’s mercy, and to make some return in 
acts of kindness and charity to his destitute fellow-men—to be meditating how he may 
increase his earnings, or lessen his expenditures, that he may have to give to him that 
needeth,—or to lay by him in store, on the first day of the week, as God hath prospered him, 
that, when the claim of the necessitous is presented, he may be able to meet it. This you 
will say, perhaps, is expecting of you a great deal. But is it more, my brethren, than 
your own reason tells you is right? Every honourable feeling within you prompts 
the payment of your just debts to your fellow-man. But do you owe nothing to your 
God? Did he not give you life, and all that makes life a blessing? And when you 
rebelled — his just authority, and sold yourselves to the miserable servitude of 
Satan and the world, did He not give his only Son for-your ransom? For all this 
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are you not his debtors ; and to an amount whiclr you can as little conceive as pay ? 
But He has condescended to receive your poor services ; to look upon your deeds of 
charity to your needy brethren as if done to himself. Who, then, will contend that 
the demands upon his bounty are not reasonable and light? And who will not con- 
fess, that he ought to be making daily provision to meet them? 

This view of the subject, while it shews how far we have wandered from the apos- 
tolic rule, exhibits the strongest motive for our immediate return to it, in the adoption, 
each for himself, of a plan of systematic charity. But before presenting such a plan, I 
must shew you still more clearly its necessity. The principle of doing good for Christ's 
sake, may be readily admitted; while an habitual charity, as necessary to a proper 
action upon the principle, may perhaps be questioned. 

1. Observe, in the first place, that we are looked upon in the gospel as stewards ; 
as being entrusted with the means of grace and salvation for the needy. The parable 
of the ten talents furnishes no slight confirmation of that view, and one can hardly 
conceive how the lesson taught in this parable can be acted upon without a constant 
reference to the kingdom of Christ, in our plans and employments. Were we to 
commit to a steward some important worldly trust, we should hardly be satisfied 
with anything short of his chief attention to it. Only an occasional thought about 
it, or effort in its behalf, would be regarded by us as a virtual abandonment of his 
duty. So our Saviour seems to judge in the matter, when he says—*‘ He that loveth 
father or mother, wife or children, more than me, is not worthy of me. Yea, he that 
forsaketh not all that he hath cannot be my disciple.” In which a supreme regard to 
the things of Christ, is clearly and solemnly demanded of us in all that we design or do, 
So engrossed must we be in promoting his honour, in the salvation of men, that no 
blow could affect us so deeply as that which should destroy or interrupt our spiritual 
work, Beloved brethren, we think too seldom and too lightly upon the fearful posi- 
tion we oceupy in this world of sin and death. ‘To be co-workers with God, fellow- 
labourers with apostles and martyrs, in destroying the works of the devil, involves a 
responsibility too tremendous to estimate, and too engrossing to admit of any endea- 
vours to meet it short of our best energies both of mind and body. 

But add to this the strong motive to future constancy in doing good arising from 
a conviction of the evil we have already done. No moment of our lives has found us 
exempt from an infinite obligation to act for Christ and the good of men. But, as we 
cast an eye back upon our past existence, are not the best of us constrained to con- 
fess, that hitherto we have done but little to efface the dark and ruinous impression 
of our own bad deeds? What Christian, with any just view of the value of an im- 
mortal soul, can conceive the possibility that his own past conduct may have jeopar- 
dized the salvation of a single sinner—perhaps hindered it for ever—and not be eager 
to pass every future hour of his sojourning here in doing good to others ; that, so far 
as possible, he may redeem the time ; may bring honour to that Saviour whom he hath 
crucified afresh, and repair the injury occasioned by his own misdoings. Thus our 
relation both to God and our fellow-men, as stewards of the means of grace, calls 
upon us to be faithful. But how fidelity can be made to comport with inconstant 
and negligent habits of charity, it is impossible to conceive. 

And here no one can plead exemption. The poorest, in a Christian land, if they 
have strength to labour, are expected to do something for the cause of Christ. The 
man with the one talent, it was found, had no more right to neglect his lord’s money 
than the man who had been entrusted with ten times the amount. God hath said he 
will require of us at last according to what a man hath. The widow's mite was ac- 
cepted, and she held up as an example to the poor of all generations. It is a duty, 
then, incumbent upon every one of us, “to lay by him in store, on the first day of 
the week, as God hath prospered him.” 

2. In perfect agreement with this apostolic direction, is the tenor of all the apos- 
tolic writings. Weare exhorted, to “ let our love abound more and more; not to be 
weary in well-doing ; to let all things be done with charity ; as we have opportunity, 
to do good unto all men, especially unto them who are of the household of faith ; to seek 
not our own merely, but also another’s good, for charity seeketh not her own; not to 
forget to do and communicate, for with such sacrifices God is well pleased.” 

And the ministers of Christ are commanded to exhort “the rich in this world that 
they do good, that they be rich in good works ;” and all persons, “that they give as 
God hath prospered them ;” and to present as a motive “that whatever good thing 
any man doeth, the same shall he receive of the Lord, whether he be bond or free.” 
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Is it possible for us, beloved brethren, to comply with these admonitions, or to be ac- 
tuated in any proper degree by their spirit, except as we give to the duty of Christian 
benevolence a controlling sway in our daily concerns ? 

3. The practice of systematic charity may be urged on the further ground of its 
necessity to the steady and efficient support of our Christian institutions. We are 
much oftener entertained with splendid accounts of good reported to have been done, 
than we are blessed with an actual view of the good itself. ‘The story of our deeds of 
love is trumpeted far and wide. But, after all, what real claim can we have to the 
credit of discharging towards others even the ordinary duties of Christian men? In 
sight, as it were, of our own dwellings, how much moral degradation and ruin is suf= 
fered to pass without an anxiety or an effort on our part to give relief. And in this 
land of blessings, how far is a knowledge of the truth from keeping pace with the 
mareh of our increasing population? While the means of propagating error, and 
deepening delusion, are multiplying almost beyond conception. And, notwithstand- 
ing our present efforts are so disproportioned to the wants of the destitute, and to 
our actual ability, still observe with what apparent difficulty these efforts are kept 
up! Agencies, charity sermons, newspaper appeals, with numberless other expe- 
dients, are resorted to, to keep alive this feeble interest, and to draw forth this reluc- 
tant bounty in behalf of the needy. This state of things is not so much owing to a 
positive indisposition to give, as it is to bad habits in giving. The Christian com- 
munity, through improper training, has become callous to ordinary motives; seems 
to have lost the power, as it were, to do good, except on an extended scale, and at 
some earnest and extraordinary call, The consequence is, the bulk of Christians 
really suppose they have no permanent, every-day concern in the works of charity. 
One goes to his farm, another to his merchandize, and all suffer their minds to become 
wholly engrossed in the cold speculations of self-interest, all seek their own, and not the 
things which are Jesus Christ's. No wonder, therefore, that the common representa- 
tions of human misery should seem to them like idle tales ; and that the task of arousing 
them to benevolent action should daily become more difficult. Now, before any im- 
portant impression can be made upon error, or anything like an adequate provision 
be furnished for those in want, this evil must be corrected. Each individual Chris- 
tian must awake from his apathy, and put forth his energies ; and he must continue 
to do so, as a part of his daily labour, till his energies are palsied in death. No irre- 
gular and disjointed efforts, however zealous for the time, will give proper stability 
and effect to any Christian enterprize. But let the friends of Christ arise as one 
man, and move forward in this holy cause with a steady and determined step, and, 
however slow may be their progress, their ultimate success is certain, And this, ina 
country like ours, where the church of Christ has no large endowments upon which 
to depend, is peculiarly essential. 

My dear brethren, I am aware that your means are limited ; but if each episecopa- 
lian would act conscientiously upon the principle of St. Paul, and, “lay by him in 
store on the first day of the week, as God hath prospered him,” we should be able to 
sustain every Christian enterprize within our diocese, and have something to spare 
in aid of the general objects of the church. One can hardly conceive, who has not 
entered upon the calculation, what large sums might in this way be brought into the 
treasury of the Lord; with no other effect upon the giver than to insure to him the 
delightful consciousness of doing good, and the gracious benediction of Heaven. 

4. There are additional reasons, however, which enforce the practice 1 would here 
recommend, This conscientious appropriation of something daily, or weekly, to the 
works of charity, is the only’ method of giving which will insure a well-directed 
liberality. How often does it happen, on the present plan of irregular contribution, 
that a man of benevolent feelings, after a long inattention to the wants of the desti- 
tute, becomes suddenly awakened to his duty, and, as if to make up for past 
deficiencies, is induced to give to some comparatively minor claim with so liberal a 
hand as to leave him little or nothing to bestow upon more important objects. 
Under this system, or rather absence of all system, charity becomes the creature of 
mere whim, subject to all the fluetuations of individual sympathy ; and hence is 
liable to be perverted to the most frivolous, if not injurious purposes; while, upon 
the principle here urged, it will be under the control both of a lively sensibility and 
of an enlightened judgment ; for the habit of giving systematically, not ovly keeps 
alive the sympathies, and calls for an habitual exercise of the understanding of the 

_ person who gives, but also secures to the distribution of our charities the best expe- 
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tience and wisdom of the church ; and where these are permitted to advise, little can 
be apprehended from an indiscriminate and ill-judged liberality. 

5. Again. To be engaged habitually for the good of others affords the best secu- 
rity to the advancement of our personal welfare. Had we nothing to strive for but 
an earthly inheritance, this would be true. ‘The needful good things of time are, by 
Divine promise, to be added to him “who seeks first,” or supremely, * the kingdom 
of heaven.” Neither is this promise a mere matter of revelation; thousands have 
experienced its truth. It is verified almost daily before our eyes. Who has not re- 
marked that the truly benevolent man is blessed in his basket and in his store—that 
the liberal soul is, in truth, made fat. But this is not what the child of a heavenly 
father chiefly desires. His treasure is above ; and there are his supreme affections. 
It is that treasure which he longs to see increased ; and it is in reference to that prin- 
cipally that I would press upon your regard the practice in question. It will furnish 
one of the most effectual safe-guards in this world of temptation. Let the feet of the 
Christian be once firmly fixed in those paths of benevolence which the Saviour trod ; 
let his heart be lifted above the grovelling desires of mere self-love, by the Divine 
temper of doing good; let it be his daily prayer, carried out into his daily action, 
that his guilty race may become reconciled to God, through faith in his crucified 
Son, and where is the insinuating artifice that can entice him into the way of sinners— 
that way, which, at every step, runs counter to every human good ! 

In the prosperous career of business, the heart of the Christian lies open, on every 
side, to the incursions of evil. Pride, covetousness, and pleasure take advantage of 
each unguarded moment, to insinuate themselves into his affections. And they are 
too often and too fatally successful. ‘Their progress is so silent as seldom to awaken 
suspicion of danger till ruin is hard at hand. Now from these, so common foes, the 
good man may tind protection in the Aabitual practice of charity—and protection of 
the most effectual kind, as it shuts out the evil by pre-occupying the mind with 
good. <A daily contemplation of the miseries of his fellow-men, while it checks the 
engrossing passion of avarice, and dissipates the bland seductions of pleasure, will, at 
the same time, suggest too many humiliating considerations to allow ot any other 
sentiment than compassion for the needy, and gratitude to God for his own dis- 
tinguishing blessings. ‘This will help, too, to settle many a perplexing query about 
worldly amusements. It will often save the Christian the trouble of examination 
into the lawfulness or unlawfulness of an indulgence, by engaging his sympathies so 
strongly for the unfortunate, as to make him feel that he has neither time nor sub- 
stance to squander, while so much spiritual suffering is still unrelieved. Thus the 
sphere of doing good he finds most congenial to his growth in grace.* 

And here the thought may not be irrelevant, that this practice of charity is to 
outlast all other employments, except praise to God and the Lamb. Mutual offices 
of kindness, errands of disinterested love, are, without doubt, to occupy a large space 
in the fair field of our labours above. While all secular employments will cease with 
the wants of the dying body, and all cares for the soul be remitted when the soul 
shall have been saved, the spirit of heaven-born charity will still survive, to animate 
the breasts of the redeemed, and lead them on for ever in the delightful work of 
doing good. Surely it will make us better, to cultivate a temper and a habit now, 
which ave to be identified with our immortal nature ! 

6. Finally, by Divine appointment, we are daily to pray—“* Thy kingdom come.” 
Our practice should correspond with our prayers; for upon that practice, as the 
means, depends their fulfilment. After having laid, by the immediate exercise of his 


Almighty power, the foundation of his church, our Lord committed the diffusion of 


* Here 1 might have added, the good effect of systematic charity in promoting fru- 
gality. Habits of wastefulness and negligence are often caused, or very much 
strengthened, by not having an engrossing object before the mind, upon which to 
bestow those fruits of our labour not called for by our own necessities. But let us be 
daily reminded, by daily acts of charity, of the just claims which the destitute have 
upon us, and we shall be aroused to the importance of husbanding our means, of aug- 
menting them in every proper way, and of checking all lavish expenditure. And in 
how many cases, God only knows, this habit of doing good might be the instrument 
of saving our children from a ruinous prodigality. God has mercifully adapted the 
duties of life to the remedying of its evils; made charity to our neighbour an efficient 
and essential means of securing and advancing our own happiness. 
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its blessings throughout the earth to those who first enjoy them ; but not till he had 
given the admonition, ‘‘ Without me ye can do nothing.” Here, then, an indisso- 
luble connexion is made to subsist between our prayers and charitable exertions, 
Hence it is worse than useless; it is mockery, to utter the daily petition, ‘* Thy king- 
dom come,” while the efforts put forth for its fulfilment are languid and inconstant. 
The heart cannot expand with the warm emotions of universal love, while the hands 
are busied in ministering only to personal gratification. ‘True, we must pray, and 
pray daily; but for God’s blessing on our daily exertions. 1 need not add, that no 
ordinary motive is here furnished to systematic charity. For this, and this alone, will 
infuse into the mind that constant and healthy stimulant necessary to dispose it to 
heavenly aspirations, and to keep it active and in earnest upon the great topics of 
Christian philanthropy. 

These, beloved brethren, are some of the leading motives for the adoption of a sys- 
tem in doing good, calculated to influence every mind. The question which, under 
these circumstances, demands from each one of us a prompt and serious answer, is— 
** How can we collect and put forth our strength, with the least burden to ourselves, 
and the greatest amount of good to our fellow-men?” As the person sustaining the 
highest responsibility, and to whom you have a right to look for direction in this mat- 
ter, I reply :— 

1. Inthe first place, each one of us must do what he can ; must feel that he has a personal 
interest in the thing ;—that he will be called to account, at last, for precisely the num- 
ber of talents intrusted to him by his Divine master. And believe me, brethren, there 
is not 2 man, woman, or child, in our church, who may not do something to advance 
the holy cause. Most can gire—all can pray. But, in order to afford an opportunity 
to each one to give according to his means, some system of “ church offerings” must 
be introduced. ‘The plan hitherto pursued, of making occasional collections or sub- 
scriptions, invariably throws the burdens of charity, if burdens they may be called, 
upon a few individuals. Many who might contribute their mite are by this means 
induced, from a fvolish pride, to give nothing, because they cannot give much. But 
suppose the practice were to become general in our episcopal families, of laying aside 
something weekly, no matter how small the amount, as an “ offering” to the church ; 
and where is there an individual so poor, or so young, as not to be disposed to devote 
a little to Christ, in return for his infinite love? And this mode would have the 
double advantage of helping the needy, and blessing ourselves. ‘The comparatively 
poor, while saving a penny for the still more necessitous, would learn a lesson of con- 
tentment. The children of prosperous parents would be taught to know and feel, 
that there are children born to adversity—in want of the means of comfort, of instrue- 
tion, and of salvation ; and in this way their young hearts would soon learn to sym- 
pathize with the unfortunate, and become anxious to sacrifice some of the little need- 
less luxuries of life to relieve them. And what could be more gratifying to a 
Christian parent than to see the earliest thoughts of his infant offspring engrossed in 
laying up something for the benefit of the needy! And what more encouraging 
evidence could we have of the improving state of our corrupt world, than to observe 
a general inclination and diligence, among all degrees of men in the church, to diffuse 
the blessings of Christ’s kingdom! Adopt then, dear brethren, the counsel of St. 
Paul, and “let every one of you lay by him in store, on the first day of the week, as 
God hath prospered him :” and your eyes shall be blessed with beholding the happy 
fruits of benevolence in your families and neighbourhoods, and the prosperous state 
of the church in our diocese. 

2. In the second place, to act effectually, we must act in concert. ‘Those small and 
Scattered efforts, which, put forth singly, would be entirely lost, when brought toge- 
ther present a moral force hardly to be resisted. My brethren, those pennies— 
which, because they are pennies, you either do not give, or, sending them out alone, you 
give to little purpose—if collected and cast as an offering into the treasury of the Lord, 
would enable us to carry into full effeet those schemes of good so near our hearts, 
and so identified with the prosperity of our church. 

I have not forgotten the efforts you are called upon to make for your own parishes, 
In reference to these efforts, however, you ought to remember, that you are more 
than remunerated, in the accession which they bring to your daily enjoyments. You 
must beware, lest your reward be only that of the persons in our Saviour's time, who 
gare, expecting to receive as much again. Whatever you may do to increase your own 
spiritual advantages, you should bear in mind, is not done to help the needy ; neither 
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without the expectation of an earthly reward. It is true, we are to love ourselves no 
less than our fellow-men; and hence, to make provision for our wants: but we must 
take care how we transfer, in our minds, the benefits designed for ourselves, to the 
account of charity to our neighbour. ‘This mistake is not an uncommon one, and 
requires of us much candour and impartiality of judgment wholly to avoid it. And 
let me entreat each of the parishes in my diocese to meditate seriously and prayer- 
fully upon this subject, of constant systematic charity. 


Under the strong convictions 
of duty, I have thus called your attention to it. 


’ What I have said is the result of 
much and prayerful deliberation. The plan I have long contemplated, as one most 


likely to revive in the church the primitive spirit, as it accords with the primitive 
practice, of doing good. And now I have the gratification of presenting it to you, 
brethren, not as untried expedient, but as a thing well tested and approved. 

My excellent brother, the Bishop of New Jersey, who comes behind in no gift, has 
carried the principle here enforced fully into practice; and experienced from its 
operation, for the last two years, the most desirable results. 

Beloved brethren, follow this example, or rather follow your duty to Him who 
died to save you. “ For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that though 
he was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, that ye through his poverty might be 
made rich.”’ Act under the influence of thistruth. On the first day of the week, the 
blessed light of which so clearly discloses the riches of Divine love, in a crucified and 
risen Saviour, “let each one of you lay by him in store, as God hath prospered him ;” 
set apart a certain amount, according as God hath given him ability, to be sacredly de- 
voted as an “ offering” to the church; and should we be spared by a merciful Provi- 
dence to meet again in convention, we shall rejoice together in view of our well-sus- 
tained missionary operations, the cheering promise of our episcopal school, our 
enlarged ability to aid the general institutions of the church, and of an increase 
among us of personal interest in the blessings of the covenant of redemption. That 
you will do this, my experience of your past desire to do good does not permit me to 
doubt :—that vou may do it, under the constraining power of Christ's love, as faith- 
Ful members of his mystical body, the church, I shall not cease to make my humble petitions 
unto Aimicuty Gon, our heavenly Father. 


Most truly, your affectionate friend, and brother in the Lord, 


Raleigh, February 4, 1835. Levi Sirtman Ives. 
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THE COUNTRY PASTOR. 
VISITATION OF THE SICK. 


| stoop between the dying and the dead, 

The clock still told the minutes, and for spring 

A housed flower prepared its blossoming ; 

Without were busy sounds, of gladness bred, 
Creation’s hum,—Childhood’s light voice and tread,— 
And heard at interval o’er muttering reel, 

And muffled undersounds of thundering wheel, 

The anvil musical. As torch-gleams shed 

On ebony, which shew more deep within 

The bed of darkness, came that jocund din. 

Mid worms and creeping things our heaven-born lot, 
We glass in mighty shadows—and are not! 
Stretching ourselves to mountains, then forgot. 

The bubble breaks, we are—and we have been! 
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THE SOLITARY, 


More sweet to me the note of lonely bird, 
That sits and sings to the autumnal eve, 
Than all the bowers of spring, when Love doth heave 
The stirring ravishment. Oh, ‘tis a chord 

Too high for this poor world, and still is heard 

The key of Sadness—unions to bereave, 

And meetings but to part. Still Life doth weave 

A sable hue ’neath all she can afford, 

Or hath to lend. But sweet that cheering tone 

To him whom God hath hedged around with thrall 
Of pensive Solitude—a sacred call. 

Bidding to lean on Him, and Him alone, 

Keeping lone watch o’er frail Humanity, 

And at the fountains drink of Love that cannot die. 


THE FRESHMAN’S PRAYER. 
(THE FIRST APPEARANCE IN COLLEGE CHAPEL ) 


Lorp of my life, my guide, and friend, 
That gav’st me being, giv’st me weal, 
Here in thy house my knees I bend, 
My early vows to seal. 
Teach me to pray with soul sincere, 
Teach me to love with holy fear, 
Teach me with thankful heart to know 
The source whence all my blessings flow. 


The sport of Passion’s varying gale, 
Who the unsteady bark shall guide, 

Launched on the giddy wave to sail 
Of Life’s uncertain tide ? 

Vainly she bounds in quest of Heaven, 

Unless thy Spirit freely given 

Breathe in her sails, and thou be near, 

O’er hidden rocks her course to steer. 


From Mother’s smiles and Father’s cares 
And Home’s all hallowing bonds set free, 
Hoping and trembling, scarce I dare 
To tempt that pathless sea. 
Yet will I forth, O gracious Lord, 
Strong in the nurture of thy Word, 
Shielded by Faith, and Love divine, 
And sealed with Jesu’s guardian sign. 


Why should I fear? In glorious band 
Time-honoured names their radiance shed 
Upon this hallowed spot. I stand 
Amidst the mighty dead. 
Here, where they knelt, they bid me kneel ; 
Here, where they felt, they bid me feel 
How Truth and Knowledge mingling flow 
With pure Religion’s sunny glow. 
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No! for the “ childish things” of life 

This day the appointed hours are gone, 
And here for manhood’s ordered strife 

I'll do my armour on ; 
With sword of Knowledge, shield of Truth, 
And Holiness, bright helm of youth, 
And Faith’s pure banner, to begin 
The war with Ignorance and Sin. 


O let me at that last dark hour,— 
Not dark, if thou in love be near,— 

O doubly dark, if sin’s rude power 
Have weaned me from thy fear,— 

Then let no keen rememberment 

Of treasures wasted, time misspent, 

A vainly late repentance bring, 

Or add to death a sharper sting. 


So then, as erst that Hebrew boy 

Ev’n from the womb and cradle giv’n, 
My soul and body thus with joy 

I consecrate to Heaven. 
Thou wilt the fainting step sustain, 
The Tempter’s wiles wilt render vain, 
And crown at last, from terror free, 
The patient child with victory. 


Be Ke 


THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY A BAPTISM AND FUNERAL 
AT THE SAME TIME, 


True speaks that holy word—* Abiding place 
For mortal born is none upon this earth!” 

All flit like shadows ; death succeeds to birth 
In quick succession, through the human race. 
Joy comes—the infant smiles a little space, 
Enough to mark its weakness or its worth ; 
Then comes disease, and puts an end to mirth ! 
May we, while life and health are ours, have grace 
So to pursue our course, our race so run, 

So bear ourselves along the path of life, 

That when at length its final thread is spun, 
And finish'd all its strange tumultuous strifes, 
The end may be a crown of glory won, 

And joy attend the close, as joy the race begun! 





utpra Apostolica. : 
Ivoiey 3’, we Cy) Cnpdy tym roXtpoto wimavpat. 
NO. XXXIII. 
l—MEMORY. 


My home is now a thousand mile away ; 
Yet in my thoughts its every image fair 
Rises as keen, as I still lingered there, 

And, turning me, could all I loved survey, 




























SACRED POETRY. 


And so, upon Death’s unaverted day, 
As I speed upward, I shall on me bear, 
And in no breathless whirl, the things that were, 
And duties given, and ends I did obey. 
And, when at length I reach the throne of Power, 
Ah! still unscared, | shall in fulness see 
The vision of my past innumerous deeds, 
My deep heart-courses, and their motive-seeds, 
So to gaze on till the red dooming hour. 
Lorp! in that strait, the Judge! remember me! 





2.—_THE GIFT OF TONGUES, 
Once cast with men of language strange 
And foreign-moulded creed, 
I marked their random converse change, 
And sacred themes succeed. 


O how I coveted the gift 
To thread their mingled throng 

Of sounds, then high my witness lift! 
But weakness chained my tongue. 


Lerp! has our dearth of faith and prayer 
Lost us this power once given, 

Or is it sent at seasons rare 
And then flits back to Heaven? 


3.—THE LATIN CHURCH, 
O ruart thy creed were sound ! 

For thou dost soothe the heart, thou Church of Rome, 

By thy unwearied watch and varied round 
Of service, in thy Saviour’s holy home. 

I cannot walk the city’s sultry streets, 

But the wide porch invites to still retreats, 
Where Passion’s thirst is calmed, and Care’s unthankful gloom. 


There, on a foreign shore, 
The home-sick solitary finds a friend. 
Thoughts, prisoned long for lack of speech, outpour 
Their tears ; and doubts in resignation end. ‘ 
I almost fainted from the long delay, 
That tangles me within this languid bay, 
When comes a foe, my wounds with oil and wine to tend. 





4.—CHRISTMAS, 


How can I keep my Christmas feast 
In its due festive show, 

Reft of the sight of the High Priest 
From whom its glories flow? 


I hear the tuneful bells around, 
The blessed towers I see ; 

A stranger on a foreign ground, 

They peal a fast for me. 
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SACRED POETRY. 
O Britons! now in scoflings brave, 
How will ye weep the day 


When Cuaisr reclaims the gift He gave, 
And calls the Bride away ! 


Your Christmas then will lose its mirth, 
Your Easter lose its bloom :— 

Abroad, a scene of strife and dearth ; 
Within, a cheerless home! 
















5. 


Banisuep the home of sacred rest, 
Amid a thoughtless throng, 

At length I heard its creed confessed, 
And knelt the Saints among. 


Artless his strain and unadorned, 
Who spoke Curist’s message there ; 
But what at home | might have scorned, 
Now charmed my famished ear. 


Fix in me, Lorp, this passing grace, 
Thy Word and Sons to know; 

To pierce the veil on Moses’ face, 
Although his speech be slow! 





6.—HOME, 


Wuerer’er I[ roam im this fair English land, 
The vision of a Temple meets my eyes : 
Modest without; within, all glorious rise 
Its love-enclustered arches, and expand 
Their slender arms. Like olive-plants they stand, 
Leafed with bright sister-tracery, the sweet guise 
Of home-affections. At the Altar sighs 
Parental fondness, and with anxious hand 
Tenders its offering of young vows and prayers. 
The same and not the same, go where I will, 
The vision beams! ten thousand shrines, all one. 
Dear fertile soil! what foreign culture bears 
Such fruit? And I through distant climes have run 
My weary round, yet missed thy likeness still. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 


of his Correspondents, 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 
Mr. Eviror,—The present condition, and the future prospects of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, are subjects which must, 
by all members of that society solicitous for its real welfare, be viewed 
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with feelings of a most painful description. But to those unconnected 
with the systematic management of its concerns,—to those especially 
who, like myself, belong to the laity, and who feel therefore that 
their place is to follow, not to lead, in affairs intimately connected 
with the church, and in the management of which the prelates of that 
church are more prominently concerned,—it is easier to contemplate 
and to deplore the evils which surround us, than to devise and to 
apply the suitable remedies. ‘The remembrance of scenes which have 
been witnessed at our monthly meetings may be felt as sufficient to 
deter any one from ever originating a discussion within our walls ; 
and the publicly addressing either the prelates—who may appear, in 
theory at least, to guide the society—or the members of the society at 
large,—as if they, on the other hand, were to rule the prelates—would be 
objectionable 

Looking on those who manage public journals as idealisms,—as not 
representing any particular class, rank, or station in the church, I may, 
1 conceive, by soliciting your attention, Mr. Editor, in some measure 
avoid the charge of violating the due discipline of the church, by ad- 
dressing, on the subject of the following remarks, an improper quarter, 

[ am not about to discuss any matters of minor importance. ‘There 
isa grave subject, from the consideration of which, it appears to me, 
we may not longer shrink, without an abandonment of our duty to 
Him whom we all profess to serve—to Him, of whose holy institution, 
the church, we are the sworn—the privileged—servants and members. 

1 am speaking, Mr. Editor, of things known to all—all, at least, 
who have any cognizance of our society’s proceedings—when I refer 
to the design now entertained and openly avowed by a number of 
our members, of effecting a total change in the character and doctrines 
of our publications. Lam most sincere in expressing my respect for 
those persons themselves, by whom the intention to which I allude 
has been admitted. I consider them, indeed, to be mistaken; but 
I believe them to have a zeal for God, though it be not, in my judg- 
ment, according to knowledge. I believe them conscientiously to intend 
his service. But these feelings—charitable may I call them ?—to- 
ward themselves, we are not, of course, justified in extending toward 
their opinions. If they now publicly and fearlessly express their 
anticipations of the successful accomplishment of the change of which 
I have spoken, we, the members of the society who yet strive to hold 
the fulness of the truth revealed, and who dare not refuse our assent 
to the most sublime doctrines of scripture on the ground of their 
mysteriousness, are, I need not say, bound as strenuously to exert 
ourselves in opposing that purpose as though those by whom it was 
entertained were men for whom we could entertain no personal 
respect, 

In proceeding to set forth my case,—in citing for that purpose, as 
the representative of the tenets of those to whom I allude, and as the 
indicator of their views, an evening paper, which recent events have 
shewn to be connected with some, at least, among our members,— 
I may startle many, who are aware that the number of professed 
admirers of that paper among us is but small, and that the great 
Vo, IX,—Feb. 1836. x 
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CORRESPONDENCE,—CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY, 

majority even of those whoin it specially undertakes to represent, 
speak of it as—to use the language of the day—ultra in its tenets, 
and violent in its tone, I admit, Mr, Editor, all this. But this does 
not prevent its being an excellent guide and index to the opinions 
of pe rhaps a large body of persons of whose average tenets it would 


unque stions ubly afford an e xagge ‘rated re presentation, 


Generally 
speaking, 


when any new doctrine acquires weight, and thus be- 

comes formidable, that weight is not directly de rived from those 
who go all lengths, and who adopt and profess the fulness of the 
error. ‘These are for the most part but few, and intrinsically weak ; 
but they become strong in wielding the strength of numbers who go 
to a certain extent along with them,—who are partly, but not alto- 
gether, convinced by their arguments, or who feel the necessity of 
compromising, in some measure, with their views. And yet, nu- 
merous as this last section of a party may be, it is clearly the first— 
that of the few who go the farthe st—which stamps the character of 
the whole. And to this first section, therefore,—to its speeches, pub- 
lications, &c.,—we may fairly look for the 1 eal aim and te ndency 

of any party, even though that aim and that tendency be,—as 
in the nature of things they will be,—unconsciously forwarded and 
iinperfectly unde rstood by the most apparently influential portion of 
that party itself. ‘The tone of the extreme, in such cases, is but a 
representation of that which the bulk of the body is tending to assume ; 
and will assume, when its character shall have reached its further and 
natural development. 

In this sense, then, I regard the paper in question as the represen- 
tative and organ of a considerable number of our members ; and 
consider its declarations of systematic warfare against the present 
system and doctrines of our society as of an importance which, did we 
look si: nply to the direet and avowed influence of that paper over our 
members, might appear imaginary. 

Che paper in question contained, on the 26th of November, an 
animating address to its friends—an exhortation to them to “ strain 
every nerve to purify the books and tracts of the society ; 
till a great change shall have taken place in them.” 
change, it is asserted, something has been done ; but, comparatively 
speaking, it is trifling. Such as it is, however, it is hailed by the 
editor as “ the first streak of the rising day.” 

The criticisms contained in the same article, on the tract of a Right 
Rev. Prelate, sufficiently shew in what a main part of this great 
and desired change is to consist. And the true member of our Holy 
Church, if ignorant of our late proceedings, will be startled to learn 
that it is to consist in obliteration from the tracts of our soe iety, and, 
by consequence, from the popular creed of our country, of those views 
of the doctrine of the Christian sacraments which were held by our 
reformers. They, we know, defined the word sacrament as follows : 
«An outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace given 


unto us, ordained by Christ himself, as @ means wh: reby we receive the 
same, and a pledge to assure us thereof.” 


not to rest 
‘Toward this 


Now, the following passage from the tract just alluded to (which 
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contains precisely this doctrine of the reformers,) is, in the article 
before us, cited with condemnation, and as an illustration of the 
doctrines which it is intended to banish from among us :— 

« (. Why may not persons refuse to partake in the sacraments ?” 

“A. That they may not lose that inward and spiritual grace given 
“unto us by God, of which the sacraments are outward and visible 
“signs.” 

And the subsequent tenour of the article makes it sufficiently ap- 
parent that the doctrine objected to in this extract is, the regarding 
the holy sacraments as though they were something more than what 
the Socinian considers them, mere inoperative signs. 

The above extract shews that both the sacraments of our ehureh 
are, generally speaking, viewed by the writer of the article in question 
in the same light. But with respect to one of them, baptism, he un- 
folds his sentiments at greater length. I need not, however, transcribe 
this; the principle is that with w hich Tam concerned, and that is the 
same in both cases. 

That this should be the feeling entertained respecting the sacraments 
is, 1 confess, not wonderful to me. ‘The fashionable religion of any 
age must of course be tainted with that age’s principal characteristics, 
And a leading characteristic of ours is, undoubtedly, a shrinking from 
inystery, coupled with a too exclusive regard for things visible and 
tangible. In any age, as the minds of men grew dull, and unfit 
for the contemplation of heavenly mysteries, the doctrines of the 
sacraments are probably those which, from their sublimity and mys- 
teriousness, would fade the first, from the enfeebled powers of spiritual 
vision. It is, therefore, but too natural that we should, in this our 
day, be the witnesses of an attempt to erase those doctrines from our 
creed, and to introduce in their place a system less spiritual, and more 
adapted, consequently, to a gross and self-seeking people. 

That the attempt of which | complain, in truth, arises from this 
source—from a want of faith in things invisible, a reluctance to admit 
the reality of anything which is not the object of actual observation— 
is strikingly shewn by a subsequent passage of the article which Tam 
quoting. ‘The writer's point is to prove that baptism is not, according 
to our church’s meaning, a sacrament, because the writer's senses do not 
assure him that it is one. ‘The phraseology is curious :— 

“ Mark how it (i. e. baptism) works. ‘The child is baptized; in 
‘ other words, according to Dr. - ,* it is regenerated, or made a new 
creature, Let this child bee ‘pital with the child of a baptist, and, 
except in peculiar circumstances, no difference of nature will be 
“ manifested. They will both be found of the earth, earthy ; alive to 
* the world, and dead to God. Still the one, according to Dr. —— 
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> 
has been made a new creature, and the other is in a state of nature, 


But the difference between the two, inthe state of their hearts, their 
b ’ 
affections, or their conduct, it is acknowledged by all, is generally not 
perceptible; and accordingly it follows, as an unavoidable consequence, 
that the change, which is called a new creation, being born again, 
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“ being raised from the dead, is a very little matter, indeed, as it regards 
«“ the change effected in the nature of the individual, w hatever it may 
“ be as it respects the relation in which he stands to the gospel.’"* 

This reasoning, it will be seen, depends for all its weight upon the 
assumed admission, that visible or tangible evidence is to be required 
for everything,—that things, even of a spiritual nature, which are 
“ not perceptible” to our imperfect faculties, are not, upon the simple 
evidence of Revelation, to be believed to exist. 

Where men have suffered themselves to be so far deluded as to 
avow, and to act upon, a principle like this, it need not surprise us to 
find them carrying that principle to the extreme; to find them speak- 
ing of that which the church has ever esteemed the holy sacrament of 
baptism, in terms like these— 

“Our readers are quite aware that we cordially subscribe to the 
practice of infant baptism, and consider it most valuable in many points 
of view.” 

But the fact that the corruption with which we are threatenedt is 
one adapted to the tone and spirit of the world around us, does but 
increase our danger—does but increase, consequently, the necessity, 
among all right- minded members of our society, of active, of imme- 
diate, exertion. Are we, Mr. Editor, as C hristians, as members of the 
holy church catholic, to remain longer quiescent, while such en- 
deavours are avowed,—while such doctrines are assailed? Are we 
not, if we speak not now, virtually telling the world, that the holy 
doctrines of the sacraments are looked upon by us as open questions,— 
as points respecting which men may hold opinions wide as the poles 
from each other, w ithout compromising, in any important degree, the 
orthodoxy of their Christian creed ? And, if so, what a position, to the 
reflecting mind, is ours! To what an end are we applying the in- 
fluence, the incalculably-important influence, of our venerable society ! 

To me, Mr. Editor, ‘this appears a most serious subject of consider- 
ation, Remembering how carefully the holy men of old—the rulers 
and examples of the church in former ages—were wont to cherish, as 
so many jewels committed to their charge, the several truths of Reve- 
lation, ‘T should, I confess, see with pain those who profess to look 
up to them, and to follow in their steps, disposed to surrender any one 
of those great verities—nay, even to tender the admission that one of 
them is unimportant—to the worldly and compromising spirit of the 
age. It were surely better in itself—it were surely more reverential 
to the memory of those who have gone before us in ‘the administration 
and support of our socie ty—to dissolve that soc iety at once, than to 
suffer its now widely-extended powers and influence to be wielded for 
purposes directly op posite to those for which it was originally esta- 
blished, and for which it has for more than a century been sustained. 

| hope, however, Mr. Editor, that this is not our only alternative. 
| hope that prompt and decisive measures may yet, with the blessing 
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* The reader will, perhaps, remember some remarks‘on this very argument in a 
former Number of this Magazine. 


+ lt ought to be mentioned that ¢! 
revision of all the tracts.—-Ep 


he “ Record” is now calling for some plan of 
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of Heaven, avert the menaced evil, and preserve the society, as an 
instructress of the truth,—as an instrument of good untold to our 
country. What those measures should be, I do ‘not presume to say. 
My situation,—as I have already informed. you,—is that of a follower 
not of a leader, in the church. I leave, therefore, the arrangement of 
details to the proper quarters. But I Soe |, Sir, that l should 1 not, even 
as a lay member of our society, have stood clear in my own sight of 
the neglect of a solemn duty, had I not, by thus addressing you, 
striven to enter my humble. protest against the fearful evil which 
threatens us,—against the degradation of our Christian society from 
the holy employment of diffusing a knowledge of the truth throughout 
our land, to that of systematically obscuring the light of Revelation, 
and debasing our national creed, I remain, Mr. Editor, yours, &c. 
Latcus LONDINENSIS, 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 


Sir,—Being deeply interested in the welfare and efficiency of the 
venerable Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
I read, with much pleasure, an article on that subject, in your Number 

for December last, signed “ D,’’ Still 1 conceive your correspon- 
dent’s plan is not capable of universal application, though excellent 
where it can be applied. Where there are but three or four agricul- 
tural parishioners, the remaining population consisting of the lower 
classes, it would not answer; though in a town, where there are many 
well-educated masters of families, it would. Being myself the vicar 
of a small country parish, and having made an experiment in favour 
of the society, | beg to furnish your readers with the result, hoping 
that others may be induced to adopt a similar plan. In 1834 a 
meeting was holden at Northampton, for the purpose of considering 
how the deficiency created by the withdrawal of the Parliamentary 
grant of 15,0002, per annum could be made up, on which occasion it 
was stated that the clergy and others interested in the society should 
induce respectable persons, in the middle class of life, resident in their 
parishes, to become annual subscribers of five shillings. This sugges- 
tion I quickly acted upon, and four of my agricultural parishioners 
most cheerfully responded to my appeal and became subscribers. I 
did not feel satisfied, however, to rest here, being convinced that, by a 
little extra exertion, | might effect much more. After some little con- 
sideration, 1 determined on preaching a sermon, the object of which 
should be to impress it on the minds of my people, of all ranks, that 
where people are (as is the case in this country) eminently blessed 
with the means of grace, it becomes their positive duty to evince (to 
the extent of their powe rs) their gratitude to the giver of all good, by 
contributing a small portion of their worldly substance for the glorious 
purpose of extending those blessings to others as yet imperfectly sup- 
plied with them, or entirely destitute of them. ‘I gave notice that I 
should call at every house in my parish in the course of the two or 
three succeeding days. This I did, and 1 suggested one penny per 
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month as sufficient for the poor. I endeavoured to impress on each the 
privilege it should be considered to have an opportunity of contributing 
to so glorious an object. I farther stated that I should myself collect 
the pence, each month, or every other month, as circumstances would 
permit, which would have the good effect of bringing us more into 
contact with each other. I found many very ready to subscribe— 
several volunteered two-pence per month—others acceded to my re- 
quest, though not so cheerfully—some declined. To those of a grade 
between the poor and my agricultural parishioners, consisting of the 
village carpenters, blacksmith, publican, &c., 1 proposed an annual 
half crown, to which they willingly acceded. The list stood thus :— 
Subscribers of one penny per month, or one shilling at Christmas, in- 
cluding our own elder children and several domestics, 39; at two- 
pence per month, 5; at two shillings and sixpence per annum, 7; at 
five shillings per annum, 4. Christmas, 1834, 1 paid into the society's 
treasurer's hands 2/. Ids. ; Christmas, 1835, 4/. 10s. 9d., exclusive, of 
course, of regular subscriptions from my own house. Now, Sir, multi- 
plying the sum by our 10,000 agricultural parishes, we should raise in 
this manner such a fund as to be enabled to rejoice (while we depre- 
cate that miserable act of the legislature of this Christian land which 
rendered such exertion necessary) that God bringeth good out of evil. 
That such a plan might be pretty generally adopted, and with nearly 
the same success, | have no doubt; for though the parish in which I 
am placed is a highly respectable one, still, human nature is much the 
same everywhere, In the course of the last year (as might be ex- 
pected) some half dozen of the monthly penny subscribers have with- 
drawn their names, but then others have joined our society, and I see 
no reason to fear but that, with a trifling fluctuation, I shall maintain 
my ground, I will allow it is rather a laborious way of assisting the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and some of the poorer 
members smile, and say I fairly earn their subscription,—and moreover 
that they value my visit at more than the penny. Indeed, that which 
brings a clergyman into frequent contact with his people generally, 
must, prima facie, in itself be good, when to this is added the chief 
object of the visit—viz., increasing the funds of so excellent a society ; 
and lastly, the probability that it may induce the subscribers to value 
more highly, on their own account, the spiritual blessings they thus 
extend to others, and surely there is enough to excite exertion and 
repay labour. Asa pledge that I shall be very happy to answer any 
queries which a brother clergyman, wishing to establish a similar 
society in his parish, may desire to put to me, I shall subscribe to 
this letter the name of your obedient humble servant, .: 


Fiennes TT. TROTMAN. 


YW 

it 
| 
; 


19 Eee 


Dallington Vicarage, Northampton. 


—— ee 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 


Sir,—I have read in the November number of the “ British Magazine” 
a paper containing these words—“T take for granted that every minis- 
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ter of the Church of England is deeply interested in the prosperity of 
the venerable Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts ;"’ and, on this assumption, the writer proposes this question— 
How can we, the parochial clergy, be most instrumental in increasing the 
efficiency of the society 

1 am afraid, Sir, that “D.”’ assumes too much. As one who is very 
anxious for the prosperity and efficiency of the society, | deeply regret 
to be obliged to say, that all the clergy of the Church of England are 
not zealous in its cause. I know a considerable number, although 
1 much regret to be obliged to mention this fact, who are but cold 
whenever an occasion is suggested for promoting its interests and 
increasing its funds. Some, indeed, openly avow their indifference. 
What, you will ask, may be the reason of this backwardness? One 
reason I suspect to be, that at the meetings of the members of the 
society such persons do not experience the same excitement which 
they feel at the meetings of some other religious societies. Some men 
are apt, I think, to mistake animal heat for religious impressions, and 
will attend no meetings where they do not expect that this excitement 
will be produced. But this, if it be a reason, is not the only one why 
some clergymen hold back when they are requested to advocate the 
cause of the society. I will mention one, which I think to be well 
deserving the attention of the leading members of the society, and 
which has more than once been assigned, in my hearing, for not being 
forward to promote its prosperity, and that is the absence of onction 
from the reports. They are said to be “written on ice;’’ and it is 
added, that the grace of God is seldom acknowledged in them as being 
necessary for the success of the society’s labours.* Now, this is a 
very grave charge, and, if well founded, should be corrected ; and, as 
one of the incorporated members, | am glad of this opportunity of 
directing the attention of the society to it. 1 think there is some 
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* This demand is the same in principle as another which is constantly made, that 
the ground of our Christian hope, the meritorious sufferings of our blessed Lord, 
should be not only the main subject of every discourse, but of almost every para- 
graph. An opposite practice is deemed to be “laying another foundation.” Yet 
surely this is not right, or just, or true, nor does it agree with St. Paul’s preaching, 
either in theory or practice. He lays the foundation strong and sure, but he proceeds 
to build on it. He treats of all subjects on Christian principles, but does not deem it 
necessary in every sentence directly to refer to, and formally to recognise, the great 
verities which lie at the base of the gospel system. Surely, in all cases, the perpe- 
tual repetition of a formal and outward acknowledgment of particular truths seems to 
imply that they are not important enough, unless so repeated, to keep their hold on 
the heart,—that they neither are, nor are felt to be, essential, the sole hinge on which 
the whole machine turns, the foundation, without which, the building crumbles into 
dust. As to the reports of societies, assuredly it must be desirable that they should 
express a deep and affectionate and fervent interest in the cause of Christ. But 
can it be believed that a society which exists for the propagation of the gospel of 
Christ Jesus can possibly look to any other source than the Divine blessing for suc- 
cess? Can they not protect themselves from such a charge except by constantly 
repeating that they do believe that, the disbelief of which would at once banish them 
from the pale of Christ’s church? Is it possible that they should believe that it is 
their own arm which can win the victory, because they do not in every line say that 
God alone can prosper that which is undertaken in dutiful obedience to his com- 
mands, and in the desire to spread far and wide the knowledge of his scheme of sal- 
vation by Jesus Christ ?—Ep. 
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ground for the remark, though I do not consider it a valid reason for 
withholding my support. Some other missionary societies colour too 
highly, and a desire to avoid this error has probably caused ours to 
run into an opposite extreme; but surely it is not necessary for us, in 
seeking to steer clear of Scylla, to fall into Charybdis. In the hope 
that this letter may meet the eye of some influential member of the 
London committee, 1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


A Rurat IncorporateD MEMBER. 


ST. PATRICK. 


My pEAR ——,—As your correspondent “H.” has done me the 
honour to make some remarks on my inquiries relative to St. 
Patrick, it might be uncourteous if 1 did not take some notice of his 
observations. At the same time, I must entirely decline any lengthened 
controversy on the subject. I stated the result of Iny Own investiga- 
tions, not, I trust, in a dogmatical spirit, but with a view to le: ding 
others to similar i inquiry, and I gave ample references to the sources 
from which I drew my information. If your correspondent “ H.”’ 
will take up the subjec t, and, after having thoroughly weighed the 
statements in the works I have referred to, will establish a series of 
conclusions on more tenable grounds than mine, and will bring out the 
truth, clear and well-defined and established, he will confer on no man 
a greater obligation than on myself. I will, therefore, at present only 
state a few brief reasons which prevent my being at all shaken in my 
opinions by anything which he has advanced. | am at present writ- 
ing without my usual command of books, and therefore there are a 
few points which I can only allude to in the most cursory manner. 

1. Teannot be much moved by his reference to Jerome. What* 
Jerome does say is simply that, when a young man, he saw in Gaul 
some Scots, (7. e., [rish,) whose nation were cannibals. How, there- 
fore, Jerome’s testimony proves that ships were uncommon to Ire- 
land, I do not see, unless “ H.”’ would inform me how these Scots got 
to Gaul by land. But I need not trouble myself to answer “ H.”’ on 
this head, because in the second page of his letter he answers himself 
by allowing that “Ireland in the apostolic age and afterwards heard 
the gospel,’ which, | presume, was by the intervention of ships. I 
recommend to any one who doubts the intercourse with Ireland by 
ships, in early days, to study the fifth chapter of Stillingfleet’s “Origines 
Keclesia Anglic ane,’ ’ (I quote from memory,) and if they deny it still, 
to give the world the benefit of their answer to that writer. 

In reference to the same point, I would just remark, that “H.” 
appears to me either not to have read, or to have read with great care- 
lessness, the writing on which this controversy very much turns. He 
talks of St. Patrick’s dream about a ship which should take him to 
Ireland, whereas, unless I have entirely mistaken the whole point of 
the confession, the ship which he was warned of by a dream was that 
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* Hieron. Advers. Joviniarium, p. 93, &e. Ed. Paris: 1579. 
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which took him from his first captivity in Ireland, (see the passage 
where this dream occurs,) and he says, “ intermisi hominem,” &c. 
“1 left the man with whom (i. e., his master) I had lived so many 
years.”* As to the questions about the legions and Pharamond, they 
are minor points in my argument, only brought in to confirm other 
evidence, and I am not very solicitous about them. At a future 
season, however, if there should be need, | will enter into the consi- 
deration of this head. 

2. As to the variety of stories about St. Patrick, how they prove 
that no such person ever existed, I am unable to perceive. Some of 
them, such as the Glastonbury story to which “ H.” alludes, are late 
and palpable forgeries, and most of the lives of the saint, as I have 
observed, are late in their composition. Indeed, this is one of my own 
strong points in leading me to my former conclusions. His variety of 
names (some of those which are quoted by “ H.” being only terms of 
endearment) appear to me beside the question, and to prove nothing, 
unless we grant that there was no such person as Daniel, because he 
was also called Belteshazzar, &c. 

3. I will now only briefly remark on the two closing paragraphs of 
“H.'s” letter. Perhaps he will favour us with some reasons more 
cogent than a mere assertion for believing the confession and the 
epistle to Coroticus to be the forgery of some century from the seventh 
to the tenth, and especially shew us how far they are conceived in the 
spirit of that time. One strong argument for their genuineness 
appears—their simplicity, and their utter unlikeness to any other 
account of the saint as dressed up by popish legends. Neander, if I 
remember rightly, has said, with much truth and acuteness, that the 
confession contains no miraculous events,—nothing which may not be 
“sehr gut psychologisch erklart,’’ which exactly meets the case. 
Until I have stronger grounds, then, for rejecting my former opinions, 
I cannot adopt the suggestion of “ H.”’ 

Lastly, as to Coroticus, Notwithstanding the decisive tone adopted 
by “H.,” I must say, that the clear impression on my mind is, that 
the person to whom the epistle is written is too strongly individualized 
and marked to allow of “ H.'s’ explanation. There is, indeed, a show 
of reason for adopting it, apparently like that adopted by Fluellen in 
his comparison of Macedon and Wales, There is a C, an R, a C, and 
a T in each of the words, and so far they tally well; but I think 
Coroticus must be taken as the proper name, and not the national 
appellation of an individual. 

I can only, in conclusion, add again, that I mean to decline a con- 
troversy on the subject; but if “ H.,” with his extensive reading and 
his talent, will fairly set himself to the task, and produce anything 
really satisfactory on this great subject, he will confer a service on the 
world, and will much oblige, my dear , yours truly, 


Tue AuTHorR oF THE ARTICLE ON St. PATRICK. 
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* N.B. Tam quoting from memory only. 
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MOORE’S HISTORY OF IRELAND. 


LETTER Ill. 


Str,—Mr. Moore having, contrary to all history, endeavoured to fix 
the charge of Pelagianism upon the early Irish Christians, conducts 
us next to the mission of Palladius, whom Celestine is said to have 
“appointed bishop for the superintendence of’ the “infant church” 
in Ireland. This, therefore, being an important event in the history 
of the Irish church, an examination somewhat in detail of the cireum- 
stances bearing upon that mission may not be altogether beside the 
purpose of these letters. 

It is generally admitted, then, that Christianity was early planted in 
Ireland, though there may be no means left us of ascertaining by 
whom or at what exact period the gospel was first preached there. 
The fact that lreland was never under the Roman dominion is of itself 
sufficient to account for the scanty notices which we possess of the 
early church of that country, because it was thus exempted from 
those persecutions for Christ’s sake which afforded such large mate- 
rials for the early history of other churches, and which brought to 
light the names and sufferings of martyrs and confessors, who else 
might have passed to their reward unnoticed in the records of men. 
Of this a striking example is afforded in the British church, the exist- 
ence of which is far more certainly ascertained from the annals of the 
persecution under Domitian than by any notoriety it has derived from 
its acts during the two antecedent centuries, ‘There are not wanting, 
however, intimations of the early existence of Christianity in Ireland. 
Thus Keating, in his “General History of Ireland,’ which professes 
tu rest on the authority of certain ancient Irish records, asserts, that 
Cormac, King of Ulster, embraced Christianity about seven years before 
his death, which took place in the middle of the third century. “ He 
was converted seven years before his death, during which time he 
refused to adore his false deities, and, instead of bowing to his idols, 
he did homage as a devout Christian to the true God; so that this 
prince was the third person who believed in the faith of Christ before 
the arrival of St. Patrick in Ireland.” (Hist. of Ireland, p. 282.) 
Corroborative of this assertion, it may be added that the Annals of 
Tigernach throughout represent this king as being an object of dislike 
and persecution to the Druids; whilst, in the Dublin copy of the An- 
nals of Inisfallen, edited by Dr. O’Conor, Cormac is expressly related 
to have repudiated idolatry, Dr. O'Conor indeed remarks (Rer. 
Hiber. Script., vol. ii., p. 53,) that though it is affirmed of Cormac 
that he abandoned his idols and worshipped the true God, yet that it 
does not follow that he embraced Christianity ; and therefore suggests 
that he might have been one of a class of persons to be found in Gaul 
during the fifth century, who at the same time that they rejected the 
superstitions of Druidism, were in the habit of consulting persons who 
had a familiar spirit. It does not, however, appear obvious how oc- 
currences usual in the fifth century and in a distant country can. 
throw much light on what took place in Ireland two centuries earlier ; 
so that of the two hypotheses that which assumes King Cormac to 
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have heen a Christian is by far the most natural. If now we turn to 
the south of Ireland, we find a tradition at least as old as the eighth 
century, and referred to in many poems and Irish MSS., which makes 
the inhabitants about Cape Clear (Jnis Clera, or “ Island of the 
Clergy,”) to have been those Irish who first embraced the gospel of 
Christ. (Rer. Hibern, Scriptor., vol. ii., p. 97.) If, therefore, the least 
reliance is to be placed on these authorities, it would appear that, both 
in the north and in the south of the island, Christianity had obtained 
an early footing among the Irish people. The same conclusion may 
be deduced from the records of other churches in which the names of 
eminent early Irish Christians occur. 

But though it is admitted by Mr. M. (p. 209,) that anterior to the 
mission of Palladius there was an “increasing number of Christians’”’ 
in lreland, and though he is most anxious to impress on his readers 
the idea that the Irish were early distinguished as Christian scholars, 
and were so identified with the rest of Christendom in the middle of 
the fourth century as to be generally affected by a heresy which at 
that time more or less infested every Christian country, yet he consi- 
ders it to be “certain” that Lreland then presented the solitary instance 
of a church without a bishop. “It seems certain that before this period 
u0 hierarchy had been there instituted, but that in Palladius the Irish 
Christians saw their first bishop.”’ 

The note on this passage is—“ Ad Scotos in Christum credentes ordinatus a Papa 
Celestino Palladius primus episcopus mittitur.”— Prosper. Chron. Bass. et Antioch, 
Coss. 

Now in the first instance it is to be noted, that in order to make it 
“certain” that “primus” in this passage is intended to mean “ that 
in Palladius the Irish Christians saw their first bishop,” Mr. M., in 
common with other Romanists, will be under the necessity of im- 
pugning the authority of the lives of some saints, though on other 
occasions (see p. 236) he may find it convenient to call in the assist~ 
ance of documents not a particle more trustworthy than those he must 
reject. It is by such a dire alternative alone that he can place “ Ailbe, 
the pious Declan, and Ibar, all memorable as primitive fathers of the 
lrish church,” (p. 227,) among “ the disciples of St. Patrick.’ Some 
such consciousness as this, it may be presumed, moved Mr, M. to 
introduce these “illustrious” names, without a single hint that they 
have been considered to be the episcopal predecessors of Palladius on 
somewhat better authority than Mr. M. would make them the “ dis- 
ciples” of the Romish apostle. It is possible, however, that Mr. M. 
may have been misled by Dr. Lanigan, who on some occasions is & 
great authority with him. The latter gentleman goes so far as to 
affirm (Kecl. Hist., vol. i., p. 22,) that such lives of the worthies of 
whom we are writing as make them “ bishops in Ireland before the 
arrival of St. Patrick,’ abound “ with anachronisms and contradictions, 
whilst the old Irish annals are in direct Opposition to them.’ ‘That 
all writings which contain matter likely to interfere with the claims of 
the Romish St. Patrick should be in direct opposition to the “ old Lrish 
annals” need not be surprising when we take into consideration the 
lact that, if the annals themselves are to be believed, adl the ancient 
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records of Ireland were collected and expuryated by command of St. Pa- 
trick. (“ Annals of the Four Masters,” Ann. 488, ed. Dr. O’Conor.) 
It would be more than one could expect that an apostle arcwose of 
half the worldly wisdom which seems to have been the inheritance of 
Mr. M.’s St. Patrick, should undertake the purgation of the “ old Irish 
annals,’ and leave those exact portions of the histories unpurified 
which would have proved himself to be an impostor! Yet it does so 
happen, by some accident or other, that the Dublin copy of the An- 
nals of Inisfallen, as edited by Dr. O’Conor, so far agrees with those 
lives of the saints quoted or referred to by Usher, as to make Kieran, 
and Declan, and Ailbe, and Ibar, all “ dishops in Ireland before the 
arrival of St. Patrick.” And, what is remarkable, neither these annals, 
nor those of Abbye Boyle, so much as mention the name of Palladius. 
I will only add that, judging from some peculiarities connected with 
that quotation from Giraldus Cambrensis, to which attention has been 
already directed, 1 have some suspicion that Mr. M. may have known 
that “St. Jbar,” at least, has been regarded as “ one of the four bishops 
who propagated the gospel in Ireland before St. Patrick.’’ (See O’Fla- 
herty’s “ Sketch, &c. of the Islands of Aran,” in the Transactions of 
the Royal Irish Academy, vol. xiv., pp. 115, 127.)* 

But still it may be said, there is the express testimony of Prosper. 
Not, however, of all the copies, for it has long since been intimated 
by Archbishop Usher that the Chronicon of Prosper, as given by Du 
Chesne (Hist. Script. Rer. Francar. Coetan., tom. i., p. 205; Paris, 
1636,) reads, “ Ad Scotos in Christum credentes ordinatus a Papa 
Celestino Paliadius episcopus mittitur,’’ omitting “ primus,”’ on which 
the whole question hinges. It is true that the reading of Prosper, 
as given by Mr. M., is supported by the authority of Bede, Mari- 
anus Scotus, Sigebert, and one or two other old writers; so is the 
reading of Du Chesne corroborated by Hermannus Contractus, a 
chronicler as ancient as any of those mentioned, with the exception of 
Bede. (See the “ Scriptores de Rebus Germanicis,” edited by Pistorius, 
tom. i., p. 116, Frankfort, 1583), not to mention the Saxon Chroni- 
cles, edited by Gisborne. And, what is still more to the purpose, 
there is another chronicle which passes under the name of Prosper, 
quite different from the work quoted by Mr, M., but yet laying such 
claims to authenticity that learned men have decided it to be the 
genuine production of that father in preference to the other, The 
predicament, therefore, in which Mr. M.’s “certain” passage of his- 
tory seems to stand is this:—whilst it is directly opposed to documen- 
tary evidence immediately relating to the affairs of Ireland, it derives 
its sole authority from a quotation which, if authentic, may, on the 
most essential point, be variously read,—that quotation, however, being 
found in a chronicle, the genuineness of which may, without the 
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* It may not perhaps be generally known that Ruelius, in his Concilia Iilustrata, 
vol. i., p. 1079, asserts that there were bishops and others from Jreland present at the 
first council of Arles. Ann. 314. I do not find on what authority his assertion rests, 
except it be on the name Hibernius, which occurs among others in a letter said to 
have been addressed by persons present at the council to Pope Sylvester. 
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slightest — usness, be doubted.* But as if by anticipation, to 
render Mr. M.’s “certain” as uncertain as possible, Dr. Lingard seems 
never to have dreamed of Palladius being sent to Ireland at all, but 
takes it for granted that “ad Scotos’’ means the Christians of Scotland. 
(Anglo-Saxon Church, p. 45, 2nd edit.) C. BK. G, 


[Erratum in Letter ii— Dele * even,” last line but one. ] 


ER 


MARTIN OF TOURS. 


Sirn,—The dedication of days and temples to the founders of our faith 
was a great inconvenience in the times when the reformed church was 
contending against idolatry. We do not now feel the pressure of that 
inconvenience, and we feel a satisfaction in paying a reasonable degree 
of honour to the apostles and authentic martyrs. | Our forefathers were 
in this particular obliged to retain more than, probably, they desired, 
and certainly more than we can now find satisfaction in. 

When the Church of England, in obedience to various considera- 
tions, permitted the many obscure and some questionable names 
which fill our calendar to remain there, she conceded a minor and 
non-essential point, which she could not have insisted upon without 
causing the weaker brethren to be offended. But assuredly her 
founders never meant to pronounce that the historical existence and 
saintly graces of these people were articles of faith and conformity the 
controverting of which should be esteemed a violation of public 
decency. Besides the monstrosity of such a doctrine in ‘itself, their 
not saying it entitles us to conclude they did not mean it. We must 
be careful how we permit any individual, in his own private zeal, to 
fasten upon us a 40th article, and one of so serious a nature, The 
articles do not say so much for the calendar as they do for the apo- 
crypha, but dismiss the subject altogether; while the liturgy honours 
none but primitive martyrs. If the calendar were any authority in 
such matters, Dr. Ledwich would have been absolutely estopped from 
disputing the history of the pretended Patrick, and I should be pre- 
cluded from lendingt+ my feeble aid to his views. 

Without the Historia Sacra, Vita Martini, and Dialogues published 
by his bosom-friend and confederate, Sulpicius Severus, the history of 
Martin would be very scanty in its material, and quite obscure in its 
moral part. But, possessing them, we can be at no loss to judge what 
manner of man Martin was, and with what sort of tools he worked. 
These persons succeeded in inflaming to the highest point the credu- 
lous fanaticism of the Gaulish multitude ; and Sulpicius Severus also 





* Such of your readers as desire it may see both these chronicles in Du Chesne, 

r° above referred to, and in Labbe’s Novar. MSS. Bibliotheca, tom. i., ed. Paris, 
657. 

+ Which, however, I propose doing once more. And meanwhile, I beg leave to 
correct the more important of your printer’s errata in my last, which arose perhaps 
from my bad writing. Dele the comma between Gallia and Belgica, for Aloryt read 
Alvryt, for Iris read Isis, fur Boneud read Bonedd, for Trecassentis read T'recassensis. 
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succeeded in passing himself off upon Jerome (a ready recipient of 
such delusions) and upon Augustine, who were remote from the scene 
of his actions. But it is only justice towards the clergy and more 
enlightened part of the laity in Gaul to say, that they were not all 
dupes ; and, by his own shewing, some were disposed to regard both 
him and his patron as charlatans and liars. The emperor Maximus 
was not the dupe of Martin, although he was obliged to offer incense 
to the popular idol. If your correspondent is disposed to drink at the 
source, he will find in Severus much melancholy information concern- 
ing the monk, whom our erring ancestors imagined to be a patron to 
the church which he serves, and its advocate with God. 

When the rector of St. Martin’s parish reads the narrative of his 
miraculous interview with the Emperor Valentinian, I think that, not- 
withstanding the disgust he will feel, the absurdity of it will force a 
smile from him, But when he comes to the story concerning Briccio 
of Tours, (Dial. 3, c. 15,) his honest and religious mind will resist all 
the titillations of lev ity in the strength of its indignation. 

This Briccio was a priest of the Turonian church, who succeeded 
to the bishopric when Martin died. Martin himself had been raised 
to episcopacy, not indeed as afterwards were Germanus and Sidonius 
Apollinaris, by the instrumentality of direct mob violence, but by 
popular intimidation overpowering the will and judgment of his 
clergy. After his death, the mob of Tours, inflamed by calumnies 
which Martin and the Martinists had long before directed against him, 
and which Gregorius Turonensis (dissembling the quarter from whence 
they came) admits to have* been utter calumnies, expelled Briccio, 
and by acclamation raised up first one and then another bishop in his 
place. It is probable that he was the person upon whom the choice of 
the clergy, had it been free, would have fallen, when Martin was conse- 
crated. Without pretending here to analyze and comment upon the 
documents of Martin’s life and machinations, I thought your reverend 
correspondent might find these remarks useful, in appreciating this 
particular passage of them. It is rather remarkable that St. Martin’s 
successor is commemorated in our reformed calendar as St. Brice on 
the 18th November; and that may place my respected opponent in 
some difficulty. ‘The calendar is necessary for the purpose of pointing 
out to us on what days we are to hold in remembrance St. Stephen, 
St. Jude, St. John Baptist, &e.; but for purposes such as the pre- 
sent, it is no more than an old almanac. That is the plain-spoken 
truth of the matter. 

There can be no doubt that our indulgence is due to those historical 
characters whose penitence and amendment of life and manners 
is recorded in history, as well as their wickedness. But I am not 
aware of any grounds for supposing that Martin ever repented of his 
shocking career, or died otherwise than in the fullest perseverance. 
With respect to his follower, Severus, he was, indeed, overtaken 
by remorse in his old age, and condemned himself to a voluntary 





” The specific calumny, ey means of which the insurrection was hindled, occurred 
after his consecration. ‘The general imputations, to which it was adapted, and which 
Gregory negatives, were of earlier date, and the venom of Martin, Severus, &c. 
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taciturnity to expiate the sins of his tongue. It is true that his 
friends, the Martinists of Tours, gave out that the fault of his tongue 
had consisted in advocating Pelagianism, and nothing else. In so 
doing, he might have been honest. A* darker stain, tainting his 
whole life and conversation, was to be obliterated by the aged peni- 
tence of Severus; and that it was so, we may well hope. But an 
honest and correct account of the contrition of Severus would have 
been the death-blow to Martinism, and could not be expected from 
Tours. The sound of his palinodia was stifled, and not suffered to 
come abroad. 

Without presuming to judge, in the forbidden sense of that word, we 
are at liberty to condemn the wicked actions of the men we read of in 
history. And Martin stands before that ordinary tribunal of human 
opinion, with nothing to mitigate the censure it must pronounce upon 
him. Of your correspondent’s allusions to myself, being irrelevant, 
and such as I think it is always more judicious to avoid, | say nothing 
at all. 





PLACE OF THE SERMON IN DIVINE WORSHIP. 


Mr. Epviror,—A correspondent noticed in the last number of the 
“British Magazine’ “wishes to ask Mr. Newman where those directions 
of our church are to be found authorizing the introduction of a lecture 
or sermon ‘ between the reading of Scripture and the prayers.’”’ Per- 
haps it will answer your correspondent’s purpose if I, another name- 
less correspondent, state what my understanding is of the passage 
referred to. 

Is not allusion made in it to the place of the sermon in the Commu- 
nion Service, as assigned by the rubric? ‘That service is a whole 
in itself, and to it the sermon belongs entirely. Now the sermon 








me 


* To crown all the enormous contents of his book, and obtain for it a more com- 
plete acceptance, he had not scrupled to assert that Martin, some time after his death, 
appeared to him in a glorified form, patted him kindly on the head, and exhibited the 
volume of his own life, which he carried in his hand! From whence the poor 
deluded Gauls had to infer, that the saints in heaven occupy themselves with reading 
their own lives. But of all the sentences contained in his works, the following is 
perhaps the most distressing to read :— I have written nothing but what had been 
previous ascertained and proved by me; else would I rather be silent, than utter 
falsehoods.” In the days of his repentant silence, these words must often have pre- 
sented themselves to his afflicted conscience. 

+ The editor hopes this correspondence may lead to a full investigation of the 
grounds forcertain names being left in, and certain others struck out of, our calendar 
at the Reformation. It is a curious subject. 

Can “H.” prove that the friends of Severus stifled the real nature of his peni- 
tence, or misrepresented it? Is not asserting that they did so, assuming the whole 
matter in dispute, and even fixing infamy on Martin of Tours, by an arbitrary hypo- 
thesis that Severus had one motive for penitence, and that his friends were guilty of 
the infamy of assigning another, which they knew to be false? Where can we stop 
in history on this principle? Perhaps, instead of further controversy on this point, 
“ H.,” who is so well able, will give us a paper or two on the proper mode of writing 
history, the limits within which conjectures not founded on fact, especially as to 
men’s character, are admissible, and the value to be attached to any history where 
those limits are transgressed. — Ep. 
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does in fact come between the ten commandments, epistle, and gospel, 
and the solemn service of the communion. I conceive the words in 
question can mean nothing but this, inasmuch as the sermon is not 
introduced except in the Communion Service, and then it does occur 
“between the reading of Scripture and the prayers.” 

It will be said that our custom is not conformable to this “ direction” 
of the church, for the sermon comes last. But surely the writer ap- 
peals to the church’s principle and intention, and defends it by “ the 
example of primitive usage.” ‘The word “ authorizing’’ implies the 
same,—the actual “ directions’’ of the church, “ whether for catechising 
or for the sermon,” /eading to the rule or principle, Perhaps he would 
farther suggest to the reader that our forefathers’ intention is better 
than our own practice. This, indeed, is not his direct reason for 
touching on the subject, which on the face of the paragraph was to 
account for defects in composition in his own sermons which follow ; 
yet it is certainly suggested by the passage. His mode of delivering 
his lecture on a Saint’s day has been adopted “ with a view ot 
making it duly subordinate to the more direct religious duties of the 
day.’ Accordingly, “he has usually confined himself to a few re- 
marks introduced without text.’”’ What is established by custom as 
the order of our Sunday service must not be altered, though it run 
counter to the spirit of the church’s directions; but when there 
is no custom, as in the case spoken of, it is surely allowable, instead 
of eluding, to act as “ authorized’’ by them. Now, as things are, it is 
a discomfort to some preachers that the sermon does not occupy that 
modest and subordinate place in Christian worship which it was in- 
tended to do, and this feeling may be at the bottom of the paragraph. 
The usual introductory prayer and text (highly seasonable, indeed, 
were a sermon the whole of the service, and were the alternative be- 
tween a sermon with them and without them,) answer no important 
purpose when the sermon is meant to be but a part of a whole service; 
rather they seem like an appendage and a kind of set-off to the 
sermon, instead of uniting it in a dependence on the prayers and 
lessons which have preceded. We discover the spirit of things in 
their tendency; the grandiloquent addition to the concluding prayer 
now in vogue, of “as far as it has been agreeable to Fhy inspired 
word,’’ is but a development of the original act which emancipated 
the preaching from the prayers. The homilies are evidence of the 
reformers’ intention surely very different from the received practice. 
The sermons of the primitive church were often expositions of Serip- 
ture, commonly of the Psalms or lessons of the day,—often had refer- 
ence to the festival celebrated,—often did not last above eight, nay, 
four minutes in delivering. If they were often longer, yet bishops 
were commonly preachers, who had the authority of office and years, 
and the times were not those in which worship ran the risk of being 
undervalued. 

It may be asked, how the people would be taught if sermons were 
not more than ten minutes long. I answer, that I am not dreaming 
of any change in our Sunday service, nor denying that ten minutes 
is not enough for eloquence, nor blind to the uses of long sermons, 
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in the present disuse of catechetical instruction ; not at all,—I am but 
making a remark, and pointing out what seems to me an important 
principle. What are the right occasions, places, modes, degrees of 
putting it in practice, is quite another question. Yours, &ce., &e. 

* * 

* 


PREACHING PREVIOUSLY TO MORNING PRAYER. 


Sir,—A correspondent in, I think, the November number of the “ British 
Magazine,” inquires as to admissibility of a practice of administering 
the communion and preaching without having previously read the 
morning prayers. In reply I beg to refer him to the Act of Unifor- 
mity (14 Charles II.), printed before the preface of our Common 
Prayer, wherein he will find it expressly provided and enacted “ that 
at all times .... when any sermon... . is to be preached, the 
Common Prayer and service . . . . appointed to be read for that 
time of the day shall be openly . . . . read by some priest or deacon 
in the church, chapel, or place of public worship . . . . before such 
sermon or lecture be preached, and the lecturer then to preach shall 
be present at the reading thereof.” 

The next clause excepts the universities. Presuming that your 
December number would have conveyed a line to him in answer, | 
forebore to trouble you. As such was not the case, you will probably 
excuse my sending this. I confess | wondered at the question. 

And now permit me to put a query or two. Is there any authority 
for introducing into the Litany, after “ all women labouring with child, 
all sick persons,” the clause “ especially those for whom our prayers 
are desired,’’ as it stands parenthetically inserted in the prayer for all 
conditions of men? When I say authority, I mean is there any war- 
ranty for it,—any propriety in the transposition of the sentence from 
one prayer into another ? 

And let me ask, while in an interrogatory mood, one question re- 
garding the Rev. Blanco White’s “ Poor Man's Preservative against 
Popery,”” (Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, Tract 252. 
What is the meaning of the caveat respecting the former editions of 
that work contained in the author’s address to the reader in 1834, as 
touching statements, opinions, tendencies? And against whom is di- 
rected the passage, p. iv., from “ I now perceive that the profession,” 
to “on those who profess them’’? Except on one supposition, it is 
a plain enigma (if such a thing may be), and Davus sum non O&dipus, 


I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
December 21, 1835. D. A. V. U.S. 


a ee ee 


CONFIRMATION. 


Sizk,—A correspondent in your November Number, under the sig- 

nature of “ W. D.,”’ has asked the question—W hat does the church hold 

respecting confirmation? I was in hopes the subject might have been 
Vou, IX.—Feb. 1836. Z 
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taken up by some abler pen than mine in the succeeding Number; but 
that not being the case, | offer the following observations on your cor- 
respondent’s letter rather with a view of eliciting the remarks of others 
than of doing anything like justice to the subject myself.—I think he 
almost answers his own que stion, by what he has proceeded to state— 
that he has endeavoured in vain to find a tract explaining what he con- 
siders its true nature; though it appears he has found explanations in 
old divines corresponding with his views. From this, then, it would 
appear, that modern divines universally, and the church generally, has 
held what he would call low views of this ceremony ; and I think he 
has therefore advanced an unsupported, if not contradictory, assertion, 
in the beginning of his letter, when he says, “it can hardly be ques- 
tioned that she (the church) has ever regarded it (confirmation) as an 
apostolic rite, employed by her first rulers, under immediate inspiration 
from above, as one special mean and instrument (the Italics are not his) 
of communicating to the faithful the gift of the Spirit; that we have, 
consequently, great reason to expect in the use of it a blessing different 
from that which would attend any becoming ceremony whereby our 
youth might renew their vows, and dedicate ‘themselv es to the service 
of God.” “ W. D.,” it will he observed, avoids the use of the term 
sacrament ; bat if he means anything more by the above definition, 
than what the generality of the church now holds, he can mean no 
less: confirmation, therefore, is in his estimation “an outward visible 
sign of an inward spiritual grace, given unto us, ordained by the 
apostles, under immediate inspiration from above, as a means sheng 
we receive the same, and a pledge to assure us thereof.” Now, Sir, 
Lam far from denying the tendency of the age to take a low view of 
ordinances, and 1 will add, as to the church itself, to form very inade- 
quate notions of the special natare and efficacy of the sacrament,—a 
misfortune | know nothing more likely to increase than a tendency, on 
the other —- to exalt any other ordinances of the church into the 
same rank; but to be resolutely bent either to take what are called 
high church views, or low and liberal ones, on every subject that 
offers, alike leads to the danger of missing the truth. On one side is 
priesteraft, by which, in the end, the virtue of all ordinances becomes 
endangered, from a tendency to attribute all their efficacy to the 
ministerial office and the opus operatum, and nothing to the internal 
disposition of the recipient; and, on the other hand, arises indiffer- 
ence to those very means of grace, which the head of the church has 
appointed as special, and a consequent loss of Christian privileges, as 
well as a neglect of Christian duties. Of these two parties, the papists 
and ultra-protestants are the representatives. — It is not from any 
disposition in myself to take a low view of ordinances, that I must 
differ from “ W. D.,” but from a conviction that his opinion on confir- 
imation cannot be sustained on inquiry at the only two sources of 
authority—the scripture for the catholic church of Christ, and the 
rubric and service for the church of Christ in England; but that it is 
a religious ordinance and ceremony, analogous, but not identical, with 
the imposition of hands by the apostles, introduced into the church in 
‘arly, probably in their times, and by them—a necessary consequence 
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to the practice of infant baptism, and of general necessity and great 
importance, attended with a blessing, though not special; i, e., what 
can be no otherwise obtained, and peculiar to that special means, yet 
commensurate with the highest expectations that can be entertained 
of it by the faithful, whilst publicly professing their faith in the Saviour, 
joining his body, the church, dedicating themselves to his service, 
imploring his grace and blessing with the united prayers of the 
brethren, and having that grace and blessing assured to them, by a 
significant. action, at the hands of the successors of the apostles. 
Whether this view be considered high or low, | believe it consonant 
alike with scripture, and the mind of the church, It is, at any rate, 
by your correspondent’s shewing, as high as is held by the generality 
of the clergy in the present day; and if it be wrong, it is time we 
should be better informed. Your constant obliged reader, 
aU 


CHURCHING OF WOMEN. 


Sir,—Perplexed with some doubts in regard to churching of women, 
I send you a statement of what has occurred to myself, in the hope 
that | may receive information upon the subject which may serve to 
guide me in future. A married woman of the worst character applied 
to me to be churched. ‘The child for the delivery of which she was 
about to return thanks was professedly not by her own husband, but 
by another man, in whose house she had been for a long time living, 
and still continued to live. To admit of an open adulteress to partake of 
one of our church’s sacred offices, appeared to me a profanation of 
such office, and 1 accordingly refused, under the influence of that re- 
volting feeling which was with me irresistible. ‘That she was unfit to 
be admitted to the Lord’s table there could be no doubt, and yet had 
she been churched she might have claimed to come there, according 
to the direction of the rubric. My refusal in this extreme case I trust 
few will disapprove of, though some may be inclined to tell me (as 1 
have been told) that I have no authority to refuse the churching of 
any woman who is not excommunicated. My object in sending this 
letter to your Magazine is not to learn whether | may not expose 
myself to legal penalties by refusing to church any woman who may 
apply, but whether it is my duty to make a discrimination, and to 
what extent this discrimination is to be carried. 1 am desirous of 
ascertaining whether it is the practice with my brethren in the minis- 
try to refuse the churching, not only of the open adulteress, but of 
the unmarried woman, In country parishes, the unmarried woman 
shrinks from presenting herself to be churched, from a sense of shame ; 
but this is not the case in the populous district I am acting in. Look- 
ing to the spirit of this office of our church, does it not, | would ask, 
appear intended as a thanksgiving upon the birth of a child in lawful 
wedlock? Is it not a profanation of the words of the psalmist for the 
mother of an illegitimate child to say, “ Lo! children and the fruit of 
the womb are an heritage and gift that cometh of the Lord. Like as 
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the arrows in the hand of the giant, even so are the young children. 
Happy is the man that hath his quiver full of them; they shall not be 
ashamed when they speak with their enemies in the gate.’” Was not 
the 128th psalm one of those formerly appointed in our church, as it 
is still in the Church of Rome, If so, one of the marriage psalms 
forming a part of this service surely looks as if it was intended for the 
use of the married woman alone. Some perhaps will argue that the 
unmarried woman may be a true penitent, and therefore fit to be 
churehed, This I will not deny ; but, if 1 mistake not, the church in 
its purer ages did not admit short intervals of time as the proof 
of true repentance, nor do I think it wise she should alter her course 
in this respect. But, independent of the early penitent who claims so 
high a privilege, is not the situation of females who stand exposed to 
the danger of falling as she has done to have some weight upon our 
decision? Will not their danger be greatly increased upon seeing 
their erring sister admitted by the church to the privilege of a married 
woman, without any acknowledgment of her fault, and without a suf- 
ficient interval to ascertain whether she truly repents of the sin she has 
committed ? Again, is it not due to those in honourable wedlock 
that we should preserve this office from all profanation, lest they come 
to think lightly of it, and disregard the use of it, thinking the privilege 
unworthy their acceptance, since it may be equally enjoyed by her 
who has set at naught the ordinance of marriage, and given no proof 
that she is sensible of her shame ? 

Such, Mr. Editor, are my own musings upon this subject; and if 
some of your obliging correspondents will give me information as to 
their practice, I shall be thankful. 1am, Sir, your grateful reader, 

Christmas Day, 1835. KF. D. 


LEIGHTON’S WISH TO DIE AT AN INN,, 


Dear Sir,—It was only yesterday that I observed a letter in the last 
Number of the “ British Magazine,” to which you kindly challenge my 
reply. I confess lL am perplexed how to answer it without giving the 
matter, or rather one’s Own opinion on it, more importance than it 
deserves. Certainly, when I quoted Leighton, aud his desire that he 
might die in an inn, it was, as a sentiment, mcmorable and worthy of 
notice,—not in the least, as a desire, commendable, or otherwise, still 
less as one to be proposed as worthy ofimitation. If I might refer to the 
verses themselves I would say, that the aim of the passage was to ex- 
plain how Leighton should have come to indulge in such a feeling ; 
and the moral was, that the Christian, in his last hours, should desire to 
have such a sense of the presence of God as should make it to him a 
matter of comparative indifference by what outward circumstances he 
was surrounded, since that of Pascal, in one sense, must ever remain 
true, “Je mourrai seul,’’ though, in a higher sense, it ceases to be 
true for him who can also say, “Iam not alone.’ Might I observe, 
too, that when we weigh this sentiment it is not to be forgotten that 
Leighton had none of those near and intimate relations upon whom 
his death might have had that lasting influence for good on which 
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your correspondent “ R, B.’”’ lays, and deservedly, so much stress. In 
conclusion, allow me to thank him for his kind expressions concerning 
myself, and for his watchfulness that no sentiment should pass under 
cover of verse which would not bear examination in prose. 


Believe me, &c. Ricwuarn C, Trencu. 
December 30, 1835. 


ON CLERICAL SPORTING.’ 

Sir,—As some of the clergy, who allow themselves sporting in its 
various kinds, are sometimes apt to regard their brethren who abstain 
from such indulgences as over scrupulous, nay, even as unsound and 
puritanical, I hope you will admit the following extracts, from the 
decisions of the spiritual rulers of the church upon the subject in former 
ages, by which it will appear that the abstaining party are at least 
walking according to rule, and that the onus justificandi, if any, rests 
with the others. My object in this is not presumptuously to seek to 
abridge the liberty of the latter, if they think they possess it, but to 
strengthen the hands, and remove a stumbling-block from the way of 
the former; who have, according to the judgment of the wise of other 
ages, chosen “ a more excellent way :”— OBSERVER. 

S. Ambrose, Homily in Lent, a.v. 380. 


‘*Can you count that man to fast, brethren, who, at break of day, does not watch 
for the church, or seek the holy places, of the Blessed Martyrs, but rises and assembles 
his serving lads, arranges his nets, brings out his dogs, and scours the green woods? 
Taking, I say, his serving lads with him, who otherwise would, perchance, have 
hastened to church ; and thus accumulates other men’s sins upon his own pleasures, 
not considering that he is guilty both of his own offence, and of the ruin of his 
servants.” 


Council of Agde, a.v. 506, (55); and of Epon, a.v. 517, (4). 

It is not lawful for a bishop, a presbyter, or a deacon, to have dogs, or hawks, or 
such like, for hunting. But if any of these persons shall be often occupied in this 
amusement, if he be a bishop, let him be suspended from communion for three 
months ; if a presbyter, for two ; if a deacon, from his office. 

English Canons in King Edgar's reign, a.v. 960. 

64.—Let no priest be a hunter, a hawker, or drinker, but attend to his books, as 

becomes his order. 
1V.— Council of Lateran, a.v. 1215. 


Can. 15.—We forbid hunting and hawking to all the clergy ; wherefore, let them 
not presume to keep hounds or hawks. 


Council of Nantes, a.v. 1264. 


Can. 3.—Since we find no sacred hunter, we charge the prelates to be careful to 
punish clerical hunters, and especially presbyters and monks, from whom the scandal 
is the greater. 

Council of Trent, a.v. 1563. 

Sessio 24, c. 12.—Let them, moreover, use fitting clothing, both in and out of 
church , and let them abstain from unlawful huntings, hawkings, dancings, taverns, 
and plays. 

Council of London, 1529; and again, 1557. 
We order that if any ordained or beneficed clergyman shall openly lead about 
hounds, or hawks, he is, ipso facto, suspended from the celebration of divine offices 
for the space of one month. 


In the Reformation of Ecclesiastical Laws. Uenry VIII., Edward VI. 


Concerning the Church, &e. ¢. 4.—Of presbyters, “ Let them not be drinkers, 
dice players, hawkers, or hunters. Derensor. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


MR. BLANCO WHITE. 


Dear Siz,—In the number of the “ British Critic’’ just published | 
have seen, with a feeling not to be described, a picture of the presené 
religious state of the gentleman above-named. Many considerations 
restrain me from speaking of that most admonitory individual. ‘The 
fittest accompaniment for any, and for every, thought of him and his 
proceedings, is humble, silent prayer for grace to keep one’s-self 
“steadfast in the confession of a true faith.’’ 

Perhaps, however, (if the question be not already disposed of,) you 
will not refuse admittance to a suggestion materially affecting (as it 
seems to me) the credit of the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge,—namely, that it should not for an hour longer consent to cir- 
culate the tract (No. 2 52) entitled, “The Poor Man’s Preservative 
against Popery.”’ If it were held to be the best or most persuasive 
antidote to that dangerous delusion ever penned, it would still be un- 
worthy of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge to borrow 
its assistance, as professing to be written by one “ now a clergyman of 
the church of England.”’ 

This hint is not thrown out with any feeling of asperity against the 
writer of the tract, but simply on the ground that it is positively disin- 
genuous to circulate, as against popery, the arguments of one who now 
evidently holds the discipline and doctrine of the church of England 
to be still more objectionable. Besides which, the probability of the 
case (almost amounting in my judgment to a moral certainty) is, that 
the writer of the “ Preservative,” if his life be much longer spared, 
will surely end with a return to the anodynes of that communion 
which he has dealt with so undutifully, but which will in these days 
be only so much the more glad to welcome a re pentant child home 
again on that very account. 

May I presume to take the present opportunity of offering a farther 
general word of caution upon the hazards of a course too much adopted, 
and with seeming eagerness? I mean the instant welcoming of all 
deserters (if 1 may so express it without offence, for perspicuity’s sake, ) 
into the orthodox camp. Converts must either be sincere or not; 
they must act either from deliberate conviction or merely from im- 
pulse. In the former case, they surely would themselves prefer a rea- 
sonable probationary term as privates in their new ranks; in the latter, 
the consequence of thrusting them at once into stations of eminence 
is but too plain beforehand. I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 

January 11, 1836. R. B. 


i ee ene 


EVENING LECTURES, KESWICK. 


Sir,—Among the “ Events of the Month’’ in your. January number, 
| find that “the officiating minister at Crosthwaite church ‘has deter- 
mined, to suit the infirmities of many of his hearers at Keswick, to 
deliver a lecture every Sunday evening at the town-hall in Keswick. 
He has been induced to this course by the distance of the church 
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from Keswick, which is more than a mile, tor such & journey must be a 
severe task to the aged and infirm in the dark,” 

Having a reverence for the catholic church and its ordinances, I 
cannot refrain from sending to the good people of Keswick an extract 
from a letter of a bishop (who was almost a native of their country, 
and who lived within sight of it,) to a clergyman who had it in con- 
templation to have an evening leslie, Bishop Wilson says— 


“ Your scheme, as you call it, if suffered to take place, would be attended with 
more evil consequences than I have now time to mention or, I hope, than you have 
thought of; otherwise you w ould sure have consulted your bishop before you would have 
suffered it so much as to have been spoken of. I will not run headlong into your 
schemes, which would in a great measure set aside the express duties of "catechizing, 
bound upon us by laws, velriale, and canons ; which if performed, as they should be, 
with seriousness and pains in explaining the several parts of the catec hism, would be 
of more use to the souls both of the learned and ignorant, than the very best sermon 
out of the pulpit. This, I say,—after a serious, plain, and practical sermon in the 
morning,—will answer all the ends of instruction without an afternoon sermon,’’— 
Wilson's Works, vol. i. p. 174. 

| hope that even yet “to think of Bishop Wilson with veneration 
is only to agree with all the Christian w orld,’ and I therefore send the 
above extract with the greater confidence. Ifa layman might speak 
of the clergy, I would say that there is a very great want of respect for 
ecclesiastical discipline among them. | partic ularly mean as far as 
acting without episcopal authority, and that it prevails most in the north 
of England and in that part of Wales where the clergy have not had 
academic educations. | am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

MILEs. 


MR. KING. 


Sir,—I am led to trouble you from having this day seen the pam- 
phlet in which Mr. King, of Hull, renews his defence of Milner’s 
Church History against the “ strictures” and “ notes” of my learned 
friend, Mr. Maitk: and. 

lor any one who thinks with Mr. Maitland to interfere in a con- 
troversy in which he is a champion, would be, to say the least, a 
piece of gratuitous pugnacity. And, accordingly, when a few months 
ago | publishe 1d a tract on “ the Opinions of the Paulici ians,’’ | endea- 
voured expressly to guard against the impression that my “remarks 
had been put together with a reference to the recent controversy 
about the literary value of Milner’s History.” I may therefore, I 
trust, fairly say that I did not thrust myself into this controversy. ‘It 
is not my wis sh to do so now. The few observations with which I 
now trouble you will merely regard myself. 

On pp. 27, 28, of Mr. King’s letter to Mr. Maitland we find the 
following passage :-— 


“* Those who knew what Milner was, and what his History had effected, might be 
allowed to plead— Destroy it not, for a blessing is in it. But to such a plea we have 
your definitive reply ; ; ‘ The design was as noble as the execution was feeble and defec- 
tive.’ And yet, Sir, from that “day to the present, no one has arisen to give effect to 
this magnificent design. In your judgment, however, it would have been better 
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unattempted than done as it has been done by Milner! Will any one else subscribe 
to that judgment? Your friend,—I do not say your panegyrist,—Mr. Dowling, 
whose tract on the Paulicians is highly commended in the ‘ British Magazine,’ says, 
that‘ at the time he wrote, and for many years after, there was no one in this 
country who could have written such a history better than he did.’ Have any of 
Milner’s friends challenged for him so high a meed of praise? Suppose the History 
defective, yet if it was the best that any writer of his age or country could produce, 
he is placed at once, by the verdict of one of your most able friends, at the head of 
his class, as having done that which no one else could have executed better.” 


As Mr. King deems it necessary thus publicly to call upon me, I 
can of course have no objection to reply. Hej{is quite welcome to 
my “ verdict,” such as it is, but he must be good enough to take it 
with my own interpretation. I have no hesitation, then, in declaring 
my opinion that Milner’s book is not only useless, but pernicious. 
Useless, as furnishing, in proportion to its bulk, very little useful or 
authentic information ; and pernicious, not only as abounding in false 
views of church history, but as preventing inquiring persons from 
betaking themselves to works of a higher character. How Mr. King 
could suppose that the observation 1 made, in the note to which he 
has referred, contained anything expressive of approbation of Milner 
as a historian, or opposed to the view which Mr. Maitland takes of 
his merits in that capacity, | cannot possibly conceive. A man is 
not the less ignorant because he happens to be ignorant in company. 
What | asserted was what no one denies,—namely, that in the latter 
half of the last century there was among our divines a general, and I 
suppose I may say a shameful, ignorance of church history. I said 
that it was “the best apology for Milner” that he did but partake of 
the common ignorance of ecclesiastical subjects, And it certainly is 
something to his credit that he knew more of this branch of literature 
than a number of men who were in other respects vastly his superiors. 
But it is a very different thing to say that a man is the least incom- 
petent among a number of incompetent persons, and to say that he is 
a competent person. A man may know more about the structure of 
the human body than all the rest of the people in the parish, and yet 
be very little qualified to write a treatise on anatomy. 

I do not exactly understand what Mr. King intends to convey by 
the terms in which he thinks proper to speak of me. But I should 
like to inform him, that as it is my cherished privilege to be the 
“friend” of Mr. Maitland, so I deem it no imputation on my taste 
or judgment to be styled his “panegyrist.”” The terms in which I 
spoke of my respected friend in my “ Letter on the Paulicians,’”’ were 
not I trust unbecoming a clergyman, or a man of letters. And I 
believe I did but express in what I said the general feeling of those 
who take an interest in ecclesiastical studies. 

As I should be sorry to intrude to any length on your pages, 
which are usually so much better oceupied, 1 will make but one 
more remark. As Mr. King has deemed it necessary to notice me, 
I should have been much better satisfied if he had done so with a 
view to the argument of my pamphlet, than in a way thus purely 
personal, and which I suppose he means to be sarcastic. And I 
would desire to address to him the words of the very learned 
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Dr. James (Appendix to the Reader, prefixed to his “ Corruptions of 
the Fathers,”)— If that small treatise of mine has been so happy as 
to light into his hands . . . . . I would intreat him. ... . either 
ingenuously to acknowledge the truth of what I have written, or 
modestly (according to his wont) to shew the contrary; avoiding 
unnecessary speeches and convitiatory arguments, which do but 
ingender strife.” I have the honour to be, with great respect, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Gloucester, January 18, 1836. Joun GOULTER DOWLING.* 





INJUSTICE TOWARD THE CLERGY. 
Dear Str,—I think there can hardly be any objection on the score of 
politics, if you shall judge it otherwise worth while to draw attention 
to the following “leader” in the “'Times’” newspaper of Saturday, 











* This will be a convenient place for a reply to another part of Mr. King’s letter. 


To the Rev. I. King. 


Sir,—I feel it necessary to notice two points in your letter to Mr, Maitland just 
published. At page 7, you state that the whole controversy sprung out of Mr. Mait- 
land's work called “ Facts and Documents,” and in proof of this you state that I 
adduced no other authority for my assertion as to Milner’s powers and views. You 
establish this point by referring to a letter of mine published in the “ Christian 
Observer,” in October, 1834, in which I refer to Mr. Maitland’s work, and then 
add that if you have overturned this work of Mr. Maitland’s you have cleared the 
field of all that I thought decisive of the question in its original form, Your object 
in making this statement as a controversialist is a very obvious one. You wish to 
shew that no one but Mr. Maitland has thought ill of Milner, or at least that subse- 
quent charges against Milner have been made on Mr, Maitland’s sole authority. 
But really this is a most groundless assertion. I should never be ashamed of speak- 
ing on Mr. Maitland’s sole authority. But when I spoke of Milner, I had never 
read Mr. Maitland’s work, and had not the pleasure of knowing him. I do not set 
up myself as any authority, but my opinion of Milner (right or wrong) was formed 
from my own careful study of parts of his work. I confess my surprise at your refer- 
ring to what I said in the “ Christian Observer,” as if I was there alleging authorities 
for my assertions, when you must be aware that I was simply expressing my surprise 
that the few words which I said should be so harshly handled, while a long and re- 
gular bill of indictment against Milner by Mr. Maitland had been passed over in 
silence for two or three years. Thus your fact is without foundation. But, were 
it true, your proof of it would still be a mere fallacy. The reasoning by which you 
prove that Mr, Maitland’s book was my so/e authority,—viz. because I refer to it,— 
appears, at least, to me to be of as little value as your fact itself. I did not think it 
necessary to adduce authorities ; but I could say with truth, that in the course of four’ 
days in the autumn of 1834, no less than four men of letters, of very different education 
and opinions, separately expressed to me exactly the same opinion of Milner’s work 
as ‘I had myself expressed. 

In page 8, you state, on the evidence of a few words in the “ Christian Observer,” 
(viz., that I had some facts in my possession proving Milner’s inaccuracy,) that I 
had then seen Mr. Maitland’s second pamphlet in an unfinished state. Not only 
had I not seen it then, but I am quite confident that not a word of it was written, 
that the plan of it was not formed, nor the resolution taken that a second pamphlet 
should be written. It is not because these matters are of any great consequence in 
themselves that I notice them. But as you appear to me to be pursuing a contro- 
versy in a very unusual spirit, it is really only common justice to shew that you have 
hazarded assertions devoid of foundation. Surely this is strange in one whose leading 
topic of invective is the groundless and inaccurate assertions of his adversary. 

I am, Sir, your faithful servant, H. J. Rosz. 


Vou. IX,— Feb. 1836. 2A 
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Jan. 16. An opening sentence has expressed disapprobation of the 
manner in which “ peerages, with their attendant coronets, are 
showered wantonly down,” pro re nata, on the law :— 


“ Now, (says the editor, in continuation, ) while ministers are thus honouring one 
profession which thrives by the dissensions of mankind, is it not also painful to re- 
flect, that they are in an equal degree (qu. how much more than equal ?] striving to 
sink and depreciate another which exists by diffusing peace and comfort? The men 
who are to be peered and pensioned are undoubtedly distinguished in the profession 
to which they belong ; so are there men in the church of the same original state in 
society, who passed through the same education, contended for the same prizes in the 
same universities, were even more frequently the victors ; but, having in these days 
of infidelity fixed upon the less favoured profession, these are to be degraded and vili- 
fied, and those exalted. This, we say, is an unnatural state of society—talents do not 
find their just level—it inflicts injustice, and must lead to greater evils.” 


In noticing the above passage, it is not my intention to render 
homage to the “Times.” In this passage, indeed, I think that the rea- 
soning is weaker than is usual with that journal, and the ground taken 
low and inadequate. What, then, is the value of the passage, and 
why is it entitled to attention? Simply for this—as an acknowledg- 
ment extorted from what the world (or “the public’) is pleased 
to look upon as high authority, of a sure consequence to the best in- 
terests of pure religion in this kingdom, from the modern course 
of treating church and clergy, of which far wiser, better principled, 
and really well-informed advocates have given warning ever so often 
in vain. So far it is well that the “leading journal of Europe’ 
should have at length discovered that a persevering course of injurious 
treatment of the church indicates “an unnatural state of society,’’ and 
“must lead to greater evils."” To be sure it must; and the most in- 
fluentially mischievous of those evils—to wit, the substitution, by 
degrees, as rapid as can be accomplished, of an inferior class (or 
staple) of clergy—is precisely that which all the church’s adversaries 
most desire, and most unceasingly endeavour to accomplish. By the 
way, we shall discover too late how powerful a help has been unwit- 
tingly afforded to such designs by the late iniquitous and scandalous 
exposure of every clergyman’s professional income, accomplished 
by authoritative questions and authorized publications, The subject 
is too painful to pursue further; I therefore content myself with re- 
maining, dear Sir, yours truly, R. B. 





LUTHER’S LETTERS, 
NO. I.—THE FOURTH OF OCTOBER. 


Sir,—I have some reason to complain of the part in which you, as Editor, 
take, in not merely controverting those remarks of mine which apply to you, 
but also appending your assumption, that ““W.F.H.” is well able to answer the 
“main points” of my letter which relate to him. The main point of that 
letter is a complaint of misrepresentation, that we considered the subject of the 
above day to be the ‘‘ first translation” of the scriptures into English. What 
answer ‘‘ W. F. H.” can give remains to be seen; but it is rather too much to 
pronounce judgment, and prepossess your readers, upon a mere assumption 
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that he will be able to controvert my positive assertion of my own intention, 
and the avowed (amd, as I think, unquestionable) intention of Mr. Horne, who 
originated the suggestion, to commemorate the subject mentioned in the im- 
print of Coverdale’s Bible—the first printed translation of the whole scriptures 
in English. . 

Having neither leisure nor inclination to enter at large into this matter, I 
shall do little more than advert to those points in which you (probably through 
my want of perspicuity) have misconceived my arguments, and reasoned upon 
their application to matters to which I have not applied them. 

I have not applied the first canon as an argument for fixing any particular 
day for the above purpose, but simply in answer to “ W. F. H.’s” statement, 
that nothing was to be done without authority. I told him that he chose the 
subject of his sermon any Sunday without authority. That was something ; 
but that if he must have authority, he might have it for this subject four times 
a-year, by the first canon; and there was no reason why he might not take 
that subject on the 4th of October as well as any other day. 

I do not consider the press as “ the organ of the church ;” and I think that if 
the clergy are weak enough to succumb to it, they will fall self-betrayed. 
But I do hold the press to be an effective and lawful organ, for spreading the 
knowledge of facts, and inferences to be drawn from those facts. Those facts 
and inferences thus spread were—that the 4th of October, 1835, was the 
third centenary of the printing of the first entire copy of the Scriptures in 
English; that in these times causes similar to those which called for the first 
appointment of the first canon called for a compliance with its provisions; that 
by a singular coincidence, the above day of the year fell on a Sunday ; that this 
coincidence gave every clergyman that thought fit a favourable opportunity of 
acting in the spirit of the canon, and reviving his compliance with its provisions, 

You concede that no appointment was made, no special service dictated ; 
but you regard the affair as an ‘‘ atiempt” to appoint. What others did I 
know not; but certainly I did not “ attempt” to appoint a festival. Nay, 
more, I conceive that the coincidence of the day in question falling on Sunday, 
rendered an appointment, by competent authority, (much more an attempt at 
appointment by unlawful means,) not only unnecessary, but, in the circum- 
stances of these times, inexpedient; and, under that view, and for other 
reasons, not necessary to discuss here, I think that your scheme of petitioning 
the episcopal bench to appoint would have been very imprudent, and quite as 
objectionable, in fact, as you seem to consider ours in form. The oppor- 
tunity of noticing the circumstance presented itself without any appointment. 
It was remarked, and each man might profit, or not, by it as he pleased. 

If the affair assumes the form of an appointment, or an attempt,—a thing, 
I believe, utterly disclaimed by the parties,—it will be in no small degree 
Owing to the indiscreet efforts of those who, after it had passed, endeavoured 
to invest it with that character. 

I could have wished that your answer and “ W. F. H.” had appeared simul- 
taneously, for had I known the nature of the answer, you expect, from him, I 
might have acknowledged the justice, or replied to the fallacies, of it. But as 
it is, I cannot afford any more time for this controversy; and shall have the 
disadvantage not only of two upon one, but also of receiving his second broad- 
side, without an opportunity of answering it. I am, &c., LUTHER. 


One feeling I have always had, and will frankly give you the full benefit of 
its admission—viz., that in this affair I went close to the verge of our liberty, 
but did not overstep it; that I, moreover, went closer to that verge than, in 
ordinary times, I would have chosen to have done. But the present crisis, | 
contend, and all the circumstances of the case, justified our taking the utmost 
limits of our lawful discretion. The effect, as far as it went, was good, and 
would have been better if more extensive. 












































CORRESPONDENCE, 


NO. II.—OCTOBER FESTIVAL. 


Sir,—Your invitation and “ W. F. H.’s” letter compel me to renew a contro- 
versy which I had hoped to have dropped, and to add a few remarks to that 
communication of mine which you, with kind intentions, have withheld, to 
give me the opportunity of meeting ‘‘ W. F. H.” I have no copy of the letter 
you have postponed, and, writing in London, I have before me only your 
January Number; so that I cannot refer to our previous correspondence. 
But the case lies in a small space; and, for the course I have to take, | have a 
sufficiently clear recollection of the facts to answer my present purpose. ) 
There is one part of “ W. F. H.’s” letterof which, I trust, he cannot well have 
considered the bearing, nor the baseness of character which it insinuates. He 
has quoted a passage from Hurd, marking with italics words which, in the 
judgment of every reader, must convey a charge of unfairness, and dishonesty of 
mind, against me. He says, he hopes I will “ not take offence” at such a 
charge. I only beg him to consult his own heart, and reflect whether he 
would not take offence at such acharge. For my own part, though anxious 
to presume that he cannot be so bigoted as to intend to assert, that those who 
differ from him in their views of an undefined and debateable point must be 
unfair and dishonest, yet as the words and printing convey that charge against 
me, I must publicly repel it, and say, that, if intended, it is utterly groundless 
and inconsistent, not only with Christian charity, but with that courtesy 
which is due from one gentleman to another. I am compelled, from respect 
to my own character, thus indignantly to repudiate the pert as it appears 
in the words ; but I do trust that “‘ W. F. H.” did not intend it. Had we been 
conversing, doubtless the tone, and the countenance, and the explanation with 
which “W. F. H.” would have accompanied the remark, would have given it a 
different turn; and he has forgotten that those feelings of his mind are not 
transferred to the paper on which he writes. I am the more willing to cherish 


_ the hope, as I can perceive that my own remarks have been liable to similar 


misconception even from you. At this moment, grave, not to say indignant, 
as my previous remarks have been, | cannot help smiling when I read your 
note, in which you speak of *‘ giving offence.” Luther is incog. to you; but he 
is one who has, for some years, had the honour of- your acquaintance, (he 
would hope friendship,) and who, far from being offended, has never for a 
moment suffered an interruption of the kind and respectful sentiments with 
which he has already regarded you. I complained in the letter you have 
postponed, of your not giving me, in your editorial capacity, fair play, 
and being two against one; but it was with a mock gravity, which it 
seems has been taken for serious and angry remonstrance. In all other re- 
spects, | believe, I have only explained and maintained my positions, perhaps 
treated “ W. I’. H.’s” reasonings with a levity which has displeased him, but 
have neither entertained, nor consciously expressed, an unkind reflection upon 
either your or your correspondent’s motives, 

My remark, that the bishop did not choose the subject of “ W.F.H.’s” sermon, 
being a fact in illustration of a statement merely, could not call for such an 
insinuation as it has drawn forth. It only went to prove, that the subject 
suggested by the day in question might be legitimately discussed, and without 
any violation of discipline. If “W. F. H.” did not mean it to be imagined that 
the authority he speaks of had been contravened by the parties in question, I 
am at a loss to comprehend for what purpose it was cited. But this is of no 
importance. If I have misconceived him I am sorry for it, and will take my 
“house of cards’’ without anger. ; 

But I must again (and I do not sneer) beg him to keep his own “ house of 
cards” likewise; for I have spoken positively of my own views, and I cannot 
imagine that Horne, who has in the “ half page’’ given an account of many of 
the old translations, could possibly have other views. 1 should always con- 
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tend as warmly as “W. F. H.” for the existence of these old translations, as 
proofs of the comparative novelty of Romish usurpation, in assuming the right 
of permitting, or not permitting, the people to read the scripture in their own 
language. Our business is with the time of the Reformation ; and Cranmer’s 
words, quoted by him, could prove quite enough for me. If “ W. F. H.” will 
read my letter, he will find that I have not applied the term “authorized” to 
Coverdale’s bible. I have simply stated, that Wickliffe’s bible, and all un- 
authorized translations, being forbidden, was a virtually entire prohibition ; for 
these were expressly forbidden, and there were no authorized translations 
srovided. 

' Again, I am sorry that my words should seem to convey a charge of 
«W. F. H.” being an “ apologist” for Romanists. He must remember that he 
charged those who contended that the Reformation was the means of giving 
the people free access to the bible, and that the papists withheld it, with afford- 
ing the papists a triumph. I have only retorted his charge and said, that not 
our position, but his own remarks, not his intentions, had that tendency. 

I will not split hairs with “ W. F. H.” upon the distincticn between printing 
and publishing, nor am | concerned to defend the expressions of the parties he 
alludes to. But it appears to me that either term, to plain understandings, 
was sufficiently descriptive of rendering public the scriptures in English, which 
was the event considered worthy of remark. As to Mr. Horne meaning to 
mention “protestant” as a peculiarity of the bible, and so implying a special 
tone or bias in the translation, I have no manner of doubt ‘‘ W. F. H.” is mis- 
taken. The imprint of Coverdale’s bible is the test of Mr. Horne’s project. 
“W. F. H.” is not mistaken in his conjecture that I should be with him if an 
“attempt,” such as he describes, shall be made; and I only hope he will 
be always found as firm as I shall be in withstanding them. But I must 
contend, that the present is not such a case. The day fell on a Sunday—the 
subject was a legitimate one for a sermon at any time, and specially in these 
times. The adoption of this subject by individual presbyters, the circulation 
of the suggestion of these coincidences by either individuals or the press, do 
not constitute the appointment, nor the attempt to appoint, a festival. There 
was neither, as far as | am concerned, an appointment nor an observance of a 
festival, in the ecclesiastical sense of the term. That “ W. F. H.” should have 
been impertinently censured, and that other fooleries should have been per- 
petrated, is nothing strange; but he need not let these trouble him ; and, as 
for me, my attack has been directed not against him personally, nor against 
his motives, but solely against his arguments. 

I beg both him (unknown as he is to me) and yourself to accept my assurance 
of entertaining no ill will to either; but that I am determined, when I believe 
I am in the right, to maintain truth. I have not noticed many points of 
“W.F.H.’s” letter, not caring to continue the general controversy so much as 
to explain my own statements, and vindicate myself from what [ understood 
as an unqualified charge of breach of ecclesiastical duty, and from having 
intended any reflection on the motives of those who differ from me; a species 
of reflection in which I mustsay ““W. F. H.” appears to have indulged to a most 

-unwarrantable extent. IfI have provoked him, by what he calls “ banter,” 
and if by that term he means what he has spoken of in another passage as 
sneering, I really regret it, and did not conceive that I had gone beyond the 
limits described in the former of these terms. But I cannot think that even 
the latter provocation can justify the insinuations conveyed in his quotation 
from Hurd.* LuTHER. 





* As far as the Editor is concerned, he is most anxious to avoid the continuation 
of a correspondence the tone of which is painful. Where two parties, both, doubt- 


less, equally anxious to do good, differ so widely, silence is the best healer of 
wounds,—Ep. 
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THE ROMISH DOCTRINE OF ATTRITION, 


A TRACT. 


Tue Romish tenet most pregnant with moral mischief is, probably, that 


which promises salvation to mere attrition. It is also a tenet highly service- 
able in riveting attachment to the papal church, and in seeking proselytes. 
In fact, it renders the Romanist secure of eternal welfare; since none, with 
even the least sense of religion, are not afraid of endless torments, and all 
would be glad to escape them on the easy terms of receiving sacerdotal ab- 
solution. The wish for this, however, is pronounced enough, where the 
satisfaction itself is unattainable. 

Now it should be generally known, that a Romish divine pressed in argu- 
ment is very likely to pronounce salvability from attrition only as nothing 
more than a scholastic doctrine, to which his church does not stand com- 
mitted. He might be reminded of the Trentine catechism, which declares 
real contrition to be found in very few, and hence deduces the necessity of an 
easier way for the salvation of men in general.” His answer would be, that 
the catechism is not a decree of the council, and therefore not like one binding 
as an article of faith. It is indeed true, that the council here has spoken more 
vaguely and guardedly than the catechism.f  Pallavicino represents the 
Trentine fathers accordingly as intending merely to condemn an opinion of 
their adversaries, which branded the fear of punishment with baseness.{ 

If the cardinal’s view be correct, what becomes of the authorized manual 
for instructing the Romish clergy? What likewise of the doctrine that salva- 
tion is absolutely secure within the papal church? Are we to believe that 
the Romish clergy are taught from authority a doctrine of the last importance 
to the souls of men, but one which their church has, in fact, rather evaded 
than decided? May we safely say, too, that in spite of positive assertions to 
the contrary from such as ought to know the truth, the Roman church has 
not really ventured to assure men of salvation upon terms different from those 
proposed by other churches? An affirmative in these cases lays the Romish 
clergy undoubtedly under a very great hardship. All of them may be very 
reasonably expected to possess the Catechismus ad Parochos. A small library 
might excusably want the Trentine decrees. Nor would every clergyman, 
even of scholarly habits, think it necessary to scrutinize very narrowly the 








* “Ut enim hoc concedamus, contritione peccata deleri, quis ignorat illam adeo 
vehementem, acrem, incensam esse oportere, ut doloris acerbitas cum scelerum 
magnitudine wquari, conferrique possit? At quoniam pauci admodum ad hune 
gradum pervenirent, fiebat etiam ut a paucissimis hae via peccatorum venia speranda 
esset. Quare necesse fuit ut clementissimus Dominus faciliori ratione communi 
hominum saluti consuleret, i quidem admirabili consilio effeeit, cum claves regni 
ceelestis ecclesiw tradidit.”— Catech. ad Paroch., Part ii., De Poen. Sacram. xlvi. 

t “ITilam vero eontritionem imperfectam, que attritio dicitur, quoniam vel ex 
turpitudinis peccati consideratione, vel ex gehenne et poenarum metu communiter 
concipitur, si voluntatem pececandi excludat, cum spe venia, declarat non solum non 
facere hominem hypocritam, et magis peccatorem, verum etiam donum Dei esse, et 
Spiritus sancti impulsum, non adhue quidem inhabitantis, sed tantum moventis, quo 
poenitens adjutus viam sibi ad justitiam parat. Et quamvis sine ‘sacramento poeni- 
tentiw per se ad justificationem perducere peccatorem nequeat, tamen eum ad Dei 
gratiam in sacramento poenitentie impetrandam disponit.”"— Conc. Trid.., Sess, xiv, 
cap. iv. 

3 “ Ed in verita, per quanto io scorgo dagli atti, Vintenzione de’ teologi fu di 
condannar |’ opinione degli eretici che riprovavano come cattivo il timor della pena, 
e non di decidere la questione scolastica, se cosi fatto timore, non solo senza la con- 
trizione perfetta (del che appenna ft lite, come vedrassi) ma eziandio senza verun 
eccitamento d'amore imperfetto basti alla remission de’ peccati nel sacramento.”— 
Ist. del Conc. di Trento., i. 1003, Rom, 1656. 
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precise authority for a doctrine broadly laid down in his authorized manual. 
The Romish laity, likewise, in this view of the case, have great ground of 
complaint. They are in the habit of attributing extraordinary privileges to 
their church for securing the soul. Protestants look upon this opinion as a 
delusion. It might seem, also, that the council of Trent, the only complete 
and authorized expositor of Romish belief, at least had its doubts as to 
delusion here. 

But although this may really be the true state of the case, and it is desirable 
to be aware of it, yet it is most unsafe to lose sight of Attrition as a prominent 
point in the Romish controversy. However a nice scrutiny may dispose of 
this doctrine, it is, in fact, broadly asserted in the manual drawn up for 
instructing ordinary clergymen, under authority of the Trentine council, 
though not completed until that body was dissolved.* This manual, too, was 
promulged under papal sanction, expressly conferred upon the Roman see for 
that very purpose by the council.t The Catechismus ad Parochos has been, 
accordingly, ever since what it was intended to be, a text-book for the Romish 
clergy. It has been, in fact, identified among all, but perhaps a very few of 
the initiated, with that famous council from which it drew its origin. Nor 
is it doubtful that it speaks the feeling and intention of this council upon the 
question of attrition. Only the Trentine fathers here knew themselves to be 
upon treacherous ground, and therefore they discreetly left a vague outline 
which might be filled up by bolder, because less responsible, hands. Their 
own catechetical committee have realized such intentions, using those very 
terms of the schoolmen, an easier way, which they themselves had been so 
cautious as to decline. 

This doctrine of an easier way to heaven through Attrition, is obviously the 
principal point for attention in discussing Romish absolutions. In pronouncing 
these, it has been said the papal church takes no more upon her than the 
church of England does. Perhaps it may be so. But then it follows that 
Trentine verbosity as to attrition was merely meant to rebuke some unguarded 
language upon the fear of eternal punishment; and also that the Trentine 
catechetical committee has promulged, without sufficient authority, a doctrine 
likely above any other to jeopardy the souls of men. Where such concessions 
are denied, an identity of doctrine, as to absolution, between the churches of 
England and Rome, cannot be maintained. The former speaks peace to the 
souls of those alone who truly repent. She knows nothing of sacramental 
absolutions that will reconcile to God a sinner merely attrite. Neither does 
his church know anything of such, may be said perhaps by a Romanist, pre- 
pared to disavow a most important passage in the Trentine catechism. But 
then what becomes of one leading claim to exclusive privilege asserted by the 
Romish priesthood? What can one think of that responsibility which has 
allowed, now almost three centuries, even clergymen to be taught from autho- 
rity a doctrine of awful hazard, which after all will not stand a nice inquiry, 
although conducted with implicit confidence in the Roman church? Of this 
any Romish disputant may allowably be reminded. Representations of 
superior privileges claimed by his church in reconciling the soul to God may 
be fairly met by doubting whether his church has really been bold enough to 


_————— 











* The council closed in December, 1563; the catechism was completed in 1566, 
The preface to the catechism states that it was begun at Trent in February, 1562, 
and was consequently before the council itself for nearly two years. Three members 
of the council continued in the committee that compiled it. T'res a concilio, inter 
ceteros piissimi atque doctissimi. ‘The preface goes on to state, that during the last 
two years of the council many of its most illustrious members were employed upon 
the catechism. Certum est ex ultima sessione toto postremo concilit biennio, plurimos 


ex patrum coetu delectos celebres theologos magnum studium, multamque operam contulisse 
in hunc catechismum. 


t Cone. Trid., Sess. xxv.,4, Decemb. 1563, cap. iii. 
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advance any such claim. The authentic declaration of his faith is, upon this 
point, guardedly verbose. It is hardly doubtful that the fathers meant here 
to assert the very doctrine upon which Romanists rely so fondly. Their own 
catechetical committee so understand them, and it has acted accordingly. 
But then, undoubtedly, this committee is not the council, and therefore those 
who build their faith upon the latter may retreat behind it when embarrassed 
by any amplification of the former. This may be done, and is actually done, 
in the case of a doctrine most important to the soul, and constantly insisted 
upon by Romanists. Let the scriptural Christian never forget that this 
doctrine is the key to Romish opinions of absolution, and yet, after all, that 
a reliance upon it, on grounds merely Romish, is liable to be swept away, not 
altogether without reason, even by Romish doctors. 


Senne ooo 


NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


The Soldier’s Help to Divine Truth, in a Series of Discourses, at Chelsea 
Hospital, By the Rev. G, R. Gleig, M. A., Chaplain, London : 
Rivingtons. 


Mr. Gteie’s object has been to set before his hearers, in order, the 
great events of the Old and New Testament history, looked at as : 
providential scheme, and to draw from each a moral calculated to 
convey strong and salutary impressions. ew persons could write in 
so strong, clear, and striking a manner, for any audience, as Mr. 
Gleig ; but, probably, no one could come near him for his own pecu- 
liar sphere of duty. There is a manly eloquence, in rebuke and per- 
suasion, running through the volume which will make it deservedly 
popular. The following extract is nearly at the close of the volume :— 


“ Addressing myself, as I do, to those many of whom have spent, while the re- 
mainder are spending, their best days in the army, it would be cruel mockery were I, 
of all men living, to affect ignorance of facts, to which I am sure that their con- 
sciences bear testimony. I know, all old soldiers know, and God knows, that often 
and often we bave put our soul's health in jeopardy, merely because we could not, or 
would not, withstand some strong temptation that met us by the way. Well, then, 
what is to be done? To lie down in despair? to give up all as lost? to look upon 
ourselves as too much polluted even for the blood of the Lamb to cleanse us,—as too 
far sunk ever to rise again? No, my brave men, very far from it. It is to you, and 
to such as you, that the gospel speaks in the language of encouragement and of 
cheering. It is to you that the gospel tells of One, who has never deserted you, 
even when you rebelled against Him the most ;—who will in no wise cast you out, 
now that you return, and offer to Him the sacrifice of broken and contrite hearts, 
To the question, then, with which I take it for granted that your lips are burthened, 
~—‘* What shall we do to be saved ?”—I answer, as the Apostle answered before me : 
Repent, and put your trust in the Lord Jesus, and He will ensure to you the re- 
mission of your sins. But remember, that not now must your repentance be the 
act of a passing moment. The day is far spent, the night is at hand—the long, 
dark night that you must pass in the grave; and if of the few hours that remain, 
you fail to make good use, darker still will be the morning that will break in upon 
your slumber.” 


The only suggestion against a future edition which the Reviewer 
would make to Mr. Gleig, would be as to Sermon I. Can we yet so 


decidedly adopt the views of modern science in interpreting the history 
of the creation ? 
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Sermons, preached at Prestwich. By T. Stone, M.A., of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and Theological Lecturer at St. Bees. Lon- 
don: Hatchards. 1835, 12mo. 


A pLeastNnG volume of sermons, sound in principle, and good in com- 
position. St. Bees has great reason to rejoice in having Mr. Stone’s 
aid. The following specimen will give pleasure :— 

“ And have not some of us, my brethren, experienced similar instances of parental 
affection? Does not the review of our years of childhood bring to our remembrance 
one who was our best, our earliest friend, who, when sickness or pain has visited us, 
hath taken her watchful station beside our couch; from whose eyes slumber hath 
been banished so long as the angel of death seemed to hover over us; whose hand 
hath administered the cordial, or adjusted the pillow, to ease the aching head? And 
in succeeding years, when the cares and anxieties of life have begun to thicken upon 
us; when disappointments have clouded our prospects ; when the world hath frowned 
upon us; when the finger of scorn hath been pointed at us; when friends have 
proved faithless, and all have forsaken us—still have a parent’s arms and a parent's 
heart been open to receive us; from their pure and hallowed affections, no reverse 
of fortune, no frowns, no sneers, nor calumnies of the world, have ever been able to 
divide us. 

** Let such parents, if living, receive from us all that grateful respect and honour 
which reason, and religion, and affection suggest. Or if God in his providence hath 
removed them to a better world, let the memorial of their love be engraven on our 


inmost hearts in characters too deep for life or death, for time or for eternity to 
efface.” 


Contemplation ; or, a Christian’s Wanderings. By W. Vivian. London : 
Simpkin and Marshall. 1836. 


It is really curious to find how large a body of persons can write 
very respectable verses. Here are six cantos in the Byron stanza, 
with a great many very tolerable and readable stanzas among them. 
The author has caught Lord Byron’s rhythm, and something of his 
way of putting things, so to speak. The commencement of the second 
‘anto is a fair specimen. But he has nothing else in common with 
Lord Byron, for he is a sincerely religious man. But the doctrines of 
theology do not suit a poem, or at all events they want a real master’s 
hand to touch them. 

Mr. Vivian's theology in prose, it is not the purpose of the reviewer 
totouch. He thinks that he has explained the great and difficult ques- 
tions as to “ who shall be saved,” whereas he has left it (as might be 
expected) exactly where it was. He thinks it satisfactory to say that 
Christ died for all, and that (p.11,) he has thus opened a way by 
which every son of Adam might be saved; “ but their perverse nature 
presents an insuperable obstacle ; they will not, and therefore they 
cannot come to him.’”” Now, what is gained even so far? 


The History of Rome. By T. Keightley. London: Longman and 
Co. 1836. 12mo. 


It cannot be denied that in some respects there has been a great im- 
provement in elementary books for schools. No one has done more 
good in the region of classical literature than Mr. Keightley. This 
journal has noticed frequently, and recommended his mythology as 
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free from the insuperable objections as to decency which apply to 
most of such books; and last year his History of Greece was men- 
tioned with just praise. It has succeeded as it deserves; and he has 
now given students a very valuable volume of the same kind as to 
the History of Rome. One used to read Goldsmith as a sort of stor 
book, but in this volume there is really as much of the feeling and tone 
of scholarship as an elementary work will admit. The principles are 
sound and just, and there is hardly a page in which (besides the nar- 
rative) a boy would not pick up some really valuable information on 
matters of antiquity, customs, manners, and phraseology. The Re- 
viewer begs to recommend the book most warmly.* 





The Old and New Poor Law. Who gains or who loses? London : 
John W. Parker. Imo. 


Tuts little book is very well and clearly written, and sets forth ex- 
ceedingly well and plainly all the evils of the old Poor Law, and the 
blessings of the new. It is very happy, as the new law is passed, 
that there are conscientious and clever men who are persuaded of its 
perfection, and who try to reconcile the poor to it. The Author, like 
all other wise men, who are their own opponents, keeps out of sight 
all the hard parts of the argument, and is therefore quite invincible. 
The whole argument (though the speaker is, rather cleverly, made 
an honest industrious labourer) goes on the supposition that the wicked 
and idle are the only parties in the purview of the law, and that 
there is plenty of « employment for good men everywhere, if the old 
system is done away. Would it were so. No one disputes that the 
tendenc y of the old law, as it was administered in many places, was 
evil. But the real difficulties are not cured in practice as easily as in 
pen and ink, ‘There are large parishes where the farmers now employ 
more than they can afford at the present prices, where even so, there 
are very many unemployed, where, too, the picture here drawn is not 
the true one; viz., that the idle are employed, and the good not so, 
but where men of just decent character, who would do very well upon 
work, are becoming every day worse and worse for want of it. 

The Four Gospels, arranged in a series of Tabular Parallels ona New 

Principle. London: Rivingtons. 1836. Royal 8vo 

Tuis is a very handsome but cheap work, of the nature of a Har- 
mony, the novelty of which seems to be that by the large size of the 
page, and good management, all passages where the evangelists har- 
monize are exhibited in the same page, and meet the eye at once. 
This is undoubtedly a great convenience, and the volume will, pro- 
bably, in consequence, be very popular. The compiler, as in the next 
case, does not enter into any explanation or justification of the chrono- 
logy of the arrangement which he has adopted. It is not Mr, Gres- 
well’s, nor M‘Knight’s, nor Mr. ‘Townsend's 


- + -_- a 


* In p.&, instead of “ though far inferior was perhaps similar,” the Reviewer 
would have said, ‘‘ might perhaps occasionally act as a miserably inadequate substi- 
tute for the notion of one who spies out all our ways.” 
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A Harmony of the Gospels. London: Longman and Co. 12mo. 
1836. 

Tuts Harmony is very clearly and well printed, and from large blank 
spaces being allowed, the eye is not wearied, nor the re: ader confused. 
The compiler prints a good selection of parallel passages in Italics, 
This answers very well where one. evangelist is illustrated by another, 
Butwhen a passage from the same gospel is quoted, his ‘plan is to 
insert it in the text in Italics, which rather breaks the text and con- 
fuses the reader. ‘To disouse the comparative merits of the chrono- 
logical arrangements of different Harmonies would be to write 
volumes. This differs from Mr. Greswell’s admirable Harmony, from 
M‘Knight’s, and Mr. ‘Townsend’s. And the compiler gives no account 
of his arrangement. ‘There is a very useful index. 





The Rationality of Revealed Religion, in a Sertes of Sermons. By 
P. kk, Butler, Curate of St. Margaret’s, , Ipsw ich. Ipswich: Deek. 
1835. 12mo. 


Mr. But.er is the gentleman to whose arguments the late Unitarian 
minister at Ipswich declared that he owed his rescue from that error. 
This, of itself, must create much interest about Mr. Butler, and this 
volume of sermons (although perhaps statements are pushed too far) 
displays a good deal of the vigour and spirit which one would 
have expected in one capable of thus convincing those who are in 
error. 


———_ 


Fifty-two short Sermons for Parochial or Domestic Readings. By the 
Rev. J. Jowett, Rector of Selk Willoughby. London. Seeley and 
Burnside. 1835. 


Mr, JowETT writes most plainly, clearly, and straight-forwardly, and 
puts his points so shortly and directly that no one can either be weary 
or mistake him. Out of these fifty-two, it is only justice to say that 
there are a great many very sound, valuable, and useful discourses. 
In others the Reviewer thinks there is a little want of taste (as, for 
example, in the use of the old common-place calling the Day of Judg- 
ment, the Assizes, and talking of the Jury, &c.) and a little over- 
statement in matters of doctrine. 





Selections Srom the Evidence received by the Irish Poor Inquiry Com- 
missioners. Dublin: Milliken and Son. 1835, 


l‘kw volumes can contain more terrible pictures of the daily and 
ordinary tragedy of real life than this, if misery, degradation, and sin 
make up tragedy. There are some scenes described, in which cold, 

hunger, disease, and nakedness, combined, fell on unhappy beings in 
a way which no effort of the imagination could exceed, ‘This part of 
the book cannot be doubted, for it is obvious that the dese riptions are 
natural. But it is quite clear, from an ingenious confession in p. 340, 
that the labourers examined used a very ‘Trish latitude indeed in de- 

scribing their feelings on various subjects. 
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One collects clearly that the rate of wages is fearfully low almost 
everywhere—that the number of beggars is intolerably large, many 
labourers begging for part of the year, and many married people and 
widows till their families are off their hands, but not longer—that the 
poor generally have a dread of a poorhouse, and that the farmers have 
a still greater dread of a poor rate. But much beyond this one does 
not gather, as one part of the book contradicts another, or rather shows 
that what is quite true in one district is quite as false in another. 
Nothing can be more wearisome or awkward than the arrangement 
of the work. The bias of the Commissioners is very amusing. They 
inquire most carefully whether protestant charities, collected at church, 
are distributed without regard to the religion of the poor ; and they have 
admitted a scandalous party paper by Dr. M‘Hale. 





Faith: a Poem. By Benjamin Luckock, Minister of the English 
Churches of St. John and St. Paul, St. Croix. London: Hamilton, 
Adams and Co, 1835. 12mo. 


THis poem is written, as far as versification goes, on the model of 
the “ Pleasures of Hope,’ and contains a great many spirited passages 
in that style, the admirers of which will read it with pleasure. The 
last four cantos, in which there is more of historical,—i. e., of allusions 
to illustrious instances of Faith,—are superior to the two first, in which 
there is more of an argumentative nature, a task which requires first- 
rate powers to handle well. The following lines will give some idea 
of the poem, ‘The writer is speaking of a child taken from him by 
death :— 


An earthly being, and a child of time— 
Thy soul untarnished by a conscious crime, 
I lov'd thee here—in raptures call’d thee mine, 
With hopes most fleeting, when they brightest shine. 
My ardent wishes watch'd the buds of thought, 
And deem'd them richly for the future fraught : 
With prescient heart I hail'’d each coming stage, 
Which should unfold thy being’s daily page ; 
And chided time, whose tardy course can show 
All that we wish, yet almost fear to know. 
Yes, hope had pictur’d much upon my heart, 
And more than all it pictur’d now thou art. 
For all which clogg’d the slowly opening mind 
Is shaken off, and cast afar behind ; 
And sister-seraphs bear thee far away, 
To feed thy spirit at the fount of day. 





The Prophetical Character and Inspiration of the Apocalypse considered. 
By G, Pearson, B.D., Christian Advocate in the University of 
Cambridge. Cambridge: Parker, 1835, 


‘Tats is a large and handsome volume, in which the present worthy 
Christian Advocate has presented to the public a view of the subject 
matter of the apocalypse, founded chiefly on the principles of Dean 
Woodhouse and Vitringa. Mr. Pearson has prefixed a chapter on 
the authenticity of the apocalypse, and, after going through the book, 
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adds two chapters on its prophetical character and inspiration. Where 
principles have been so long before the public, it would be a mere 
waste of time to enter on an examination of them, It will be suffi- 
cient to say, that they who can adopt the views of Vitringa and 
Woodhouse will find Mr. Pearson’s a very useful volume, and will 
join in the opinion that it is highly creditable to his zeal and industry. 





Historical Conversations for Young Persons, on Malta and Poland. By 
Mrs. Markham. London: Murray. 1836. 


Tuts volume is in the same style as Mrs. Markham’s former works, 

is quite as good, and the subjects are perhaps even more interesting. 

Mrs. Markham is perhaps a shade or two more /ibera/ than the Re- 

viewer, especially as to Poland, but always moderate and full of good 

feelings. 

Digest of the Seven Church Building Acts. By George Bramwell, 
Ksq. London: Rivingtons. 1836. 8vo. 

Tuts publication will supersede all others on this important subject, 

as it contains every enactment on the matter now in force, alphabeti- 

cally arranged, with convenient references, by an eminent professional 

man, who is entitled to the best thanks of all interested in the 

subject. 

Christianity, a Poem, in Three Books, by the late William Burt, Esq., 
with a Memoir of his Life. By his Nephew, Major Burt. London : 
Cochrane and Co, 1836. 


No one can look at this poem, and the long and laborious notes to it, 
without respect for the author, and for the right feelings which led 
him to devote so much time and thought to the consideration of the 
greatest of all subjects. It would be going too far to say that he was 
a poet, but he seems to have been what was better, a very sincere 
Christian and amiable man, 


-—-  -——— 


A short Defence of the Doctrines, Discipline, Revenue, and Clergy of the 
Church of England. By the Rev. 8S. Wix, A.M. London: Wix. 
I836. &vo, pp. 73. 

Att who know Mr. Wix will have anticipated exactly what they 

will find here,x—a sound, sober, and sensible view of the whole matter 

in question, based on high principle, and expressed with feelings of 
sincere and fervent piety. 





Tuere is a singular and very interesting publication by Mr. Collins 
of Glasgow, a collected edition of Dr. Chalmer’s works, in which that 
great man, instead of allowing them simply to be reprinted, has begun 
to recast some of them. ‘The first volume contains a treatise on 
Natural Theology on the basis of the Bridgewater ‘Treatise, but full 
three-fourths of which is new matter. Few persons have courage or 
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strength of mind to go through such labour, fewer still have acquired 
the fame which enables them, by such a collection, thus to present a 
last and finished and maturer picture of their minds to the world. 


Mr. Hotpswortn is bringing out a second edition of Mr. Simeon's 
Hora Homiletica, or Discourses digested into a Series, so as to form a 
Commentary on the Old and New Testament, in twenty-one volumes. 
The first volume has appeared, and is very well and handsomely 
printed. : 


Dr. BLOOMFIELD has brought out a second edition of his Greek 
Testament, in which, with his usual zeal and industry, he has intro- 
duced large additions and improvements. As there is likely to be a 
call for a third edition very soon, he would be glad, as he states, of 
corrections, &c., directed to Messrs, Rivingtons, his publishers.* 





MISCELLANEA. 


VOLUNTARY SYSTEM. 
(lar Epirror earnestly hopes that it will not be supposed, that, in printing 
passages like the following, there is any wish to continue an attack on dissenters. 
The sole object is, at a time when it is wished to carry the voluntary system 
much farther, to show, by the evidence of those who have seen its operations, 
its fearful evils.) 

‘Almost every form of petty tyranny has been practised in what are called 
dissenting churches; the very entrance into the society is a bowing the head 
beneath a yoke ; and the majciity of those who are already members impose 
a summary of faith and practice to which every one who seeks to attach himself 
to them must conform; aye, and often promise to it his continued conformity, 
his determination to walk therein as long as he shall live. Then the mutual 
tyranny that is exercised under the pretence of church discipline, continually 
bringing a man under examination and censure for the most trifling concerns, 
and for concerns in which no one has a right to interfere with any other, 
which has obtained in all denominations where this church discipline has 
been established: been issuing its fulminations at the cut of a coat, there at 
the colour of a ribbon; and so descending to minute particulars in the exercise 
of this grinding authority, that some present could tell of a church in this 
metropolis where a man has been lectured till the tears rolled down his 
cheeks on the sinfulness of taking two spoonfuls of sugar with one plate of 
gooseberry tart. And while this mutual tyranny has been exercised over each 
other, the minister offers a mark for the vexatious power of all to exercise 
upon, in a large proportion of dissenting congregations. There is no positive 
or negative, in the whole round of human actions, for which his ministerial or 
personal conduct may not be, and has not been, called to account—and that, 
such is the nature of a power connected with boundless diversity of taste and 
opinion, in the most opposite ways,—so that the impossibility of even a 
peaceful submission to it was no little aggravation of its vexatiousness. For 
a sermon too long, or too short,—too oratorical or too dry; and for parti- 
culars, the enumeration of which would be as absurd as it is disgusting, are 
individuals of this class, especially in small congregations in the country, kept 
in a continual worry, from which the only place of rest is the grave, to which 
they at length are borne. There is much interesting matter on this subject in 


- —=- ——— 


® Some notices, too late fur this department, will be found in the last page. 
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a work called the ‘ Autobiography of a Dissenting Minister ;’ a work which 
has been most vigorously cried down, as the writer predicted it would be, 
because it was known, not to be false, but to be true; the very truth of it— 
the searching truth of it—being that which excited against it the animosity of 
parties who endeavoured with all their might to stamp it with opprobriam. 
I believe the descriptions of that book not only to be substantially correct, but 
to be very much below what might have been depicted with more extensive 
observation than the writer seems to have possessed. 

«And what is the foundation of the power which is exercised by the select 
bodies calling themselves “churches,” or by the larger bodies termed congre- 
gations? There is, I think, little proportion between the ground of it and the 
extent of it. A man pays his few shillings a year, or a pound perhaps, for his 
own personal accommodation, having for this, what of course he regards, as 
he pays for it, good, religious, and moral instruction, from year’s end to year’s 
end. ‘To even opulent dissenters the minister seldom costs more, or so much, 
as his shoeblack ; and yet not only does he obtain the instruction which is 
thus paid for, but, according to the custom of dissenting congregations, there 
arises out of this transaction an extraordinary, and not very justly derived, 
authority ;—in consequence of this very small purchase- -money, already repaid 
by the instruction, these people become at once the disposers of a building, 
which was not raised by their subscriptions, and of endowments which are 
not the accumulation of their funds. They exercise a right of appointment ; 
they exercise a power of dismission ; they exercise a paramount control, and 
that with no responsibility w hatever. They may plunge the place into 
debt by expenditure upon it to any amount whatever, and then quietly take 
themselves off, leaving others to extricate themselves from the embarrassment 
as best they may. ‘This seems to me an exercise of power altogether without 
any basis in reason. I am not apologizing for anything which can be called 
priesteraft. I see no occasion—I think it isa great evil—that there should 
be a class of men so broadly marked out as the priest has ever been marked 
out from his fellow-creatures: but I say that if congregations are to be re- 
garded simply as voluntary societies, constituted by such payments, they ex- 
ercise a most unwarrantable extent of power in consequence of their pay- 


ments: or that if—and this is a more rational view of the case—or that if 


chapels and pulpits are to be regarded as public trusts for the keeping up 
moral and religious instruction, by giving to qualified persons an opportunity 
of explaining their views to the community at large, this is one of the most 
cumbrous, one of the most inefficient, and one of the most troublesome modes 
by which such trusts can be carried into execution; and I say, that, with 
every responsibility which the most determined friend of responsibility can 
demand—and among such I class myself—with every responsibility on the 
part of the teacher, there might be many other modes adopted for facilitating 
a wholesome influence on public opinion and on the public character, which 
should be liable to no such exception. Mental independence may be asserted 
anywhere; and in large towns, where the secession of individuals is com- 
paratively unimportant, the dissenting minister may probably be in fault if it 
is forfeited. ‘The power which puts him under the temptation is not the less 
pernicious to its possessors. They sometimes meet their appropriate punish- 
ment in the reaction upon their own minds of that which they have broken 
down and degraded.” —Finsbury Lectures, No. IL., by W. I. Fox. 


CONFORMING DISSENTERS. 


In one solitary point this journal agrees with the “‘ Patriot” and “ Christian 
Advocate,” though not exactly on their grounds. They are exceedingly angry 
at the number of dissenting ministers (the “ Christian Advocate” talks of 
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twenty) who have conformed to the church, and are saying all sorts of bitter 
things against them, with that gentleness and Christian feeling which so ho- 
nourably distinguish these two journals. But if it is true that any church 
works have been making a boast of these conversions, the ‘‘ Patriot” and 
“Christian Advocate” are not at all wrong in reprobating such boasting. 
To all respectable converts (although some of them may feel it their bounden 
duty to bear witness to the truth, and may do great service to the cause of 
truth, by so doing) nothing can be more painful than under such circum- 
stances to be held forward for admiration. By God’s mercy, they have been 
rescued from error, and, except where duty calls on him to speak, beyond 
all doubt the Christian who has been so rescued, in remembrance of his former 
errors would far prefer silence and retirement, as most adapted for strengthen- 
ing and confirming his new views. For us, we must always joyfully hail those 
who will embrace the truth, and rejoice that it flourishes and abounds ; but can 
we, fora moment, think that the truth requires such confirmation, or derives 
any strength from it? This perpetual referring to opponents, and valuing our- 
selves on the admissions which they make, or the impressions made on them, 
is one of the common but dangerous errors of the day. A corrupt church, 
like the Roman, which too often is ready to effect its object by any means, 
may boast of the conversion of aman of rank, like Mr. Spenser ; but, in the eye 
of reason, does Mr. Spenser’s change of opinion bring any strength to his new 
friends, or take any from his old?* Is not the same thing generally true ? 


THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, 
A SPECIMEN OF CHRISTIAN LANGUAGE AND FEELING TOWARDS THE CHURCH. 


Tue Irish church resembles that class of philosophers who, since they must 
die, care not how soon. But she is as reckless of the lives of others as of her 
own; is as murderous as she is suicidal. In short, she is the spiritual Lace- 
naire. She has reduced human slaughter to a trade; she gets her livelihood by 
shedding blood. Truly has she been called the bloody church of Ireland, 





But that the system allows of such hellish deeds, and indeed cannot be 
maintained without them, is reason enough why the execrations of all good 
men should be heaped upon it. Humanity, to say nothing of religion, loudly 
demands the instant, the total annihilation of such a mass of blood-cemented 
wickedness. Nor will she demand in vain. The unanimous voice of three 
indignant nations will soon insist upon the extirpation of the monster. 
Heaven's hottest thunderbolts and reddest wrath are in reserve for the most 
pestilential pile of practical hypocrisy that ever mocked the righteousness of the 
Eternal. If the Jewish temple was reduced to total ruin, razed to the founda- 
tion, for being turned into a mart of commerce, a hall of swindlers, a “ den of 
thieves,’ what doom may we not anticipate for a church that, besides all 
these, has become a human slaughterhouse? 

Nor shall the church of England, as she calls herself, escape. True, she does 
not take men’s lives, she only incarcerates their persons. But has she not 
disowned divine prerogatives? Has she not committed treason against 
Christ? She has; and Mr. Crybbace, whom the “ Times” cannot put down, 


awards her no more than is due to traitors, when he proposes that she be 
beheaded. 











* The “ Patriot’ has found an authority very congenial to his tastes in feeling 
and style, the Rev. Peter Hall, who, in reference to a paragraph expressly abstaining 
from any comment on a pamphlet by a Mr. Baker, who had left the church, on the 
express ground that its weakness was such that one could only comment on it in terms 
which would be painful to employ, says, in his polished and Christian way, that Mr. 
Baker was “literally hunted like a beast,” in the “ British Magazine.” ~ 
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IRISH CHURCH, 


Tre following memorial is said in the newspapers to be prepared under high 
authority in the archdiocese of Dublin. At all events it is a remarkable 
document. 

(The annexed memorial to the King, and similar petitions (mutatis mutandis) 
to both Houses of Parliament, will lie at Messrs. Milliken’s, Grafton-street, 
for signature, which may be affixed there by the clergy, or transmitted.) 

“MEMORIAL TO THE KING, 

« We, the undersigned clergy of the established church, beg leave to approach 

your Majesty with every feeling of loyalty and respect, and humbly but 
earnestly to solicit that your Majesty will be grac iously pleased to take into 
your early consideration ‘the prayer of the petition w hich we now present. 
' Hitherto that part of the united church which is in Ireland has not only 
suffered much inconvenience, but has ever been exposed to much reproach, 
from not having a power within itself of re- constituting, from time to time, 
according to circumstances, the districts committed to the charge of the several 
incumbents, or of apportioning income with any reference to the duties assigned 
to each. Much insecurity of income has also resulted, and much odium has 
been incurred, besides minor difficulties and inconveniences, from the incum- 
bents and parishioners being thrown into collision, in consequence of pec uniary 
payments to each individual cler; gyman by his immediate neighbours, thus 
creating a never-ceasing source of mutual dissatisfaction and agitation. 

“So clearly, indeed, was this evil discerned by a committee of your 
Majesty’s House of Commons in the year 18. 32, that the *y recommended, in their 
printed report, a provision remedy! ing it, similar in prince iple to what we now 
venture to propose. A measure still more fully in accordance with these sug- 
gestions was proposed last session in the House of Commons by the Hon, 
Bingham Baring, moved in the form of clauses to be introduced in the Tithe 
Bill then before the house, and his amendment met with approbation of its 
principle, even on the part of many who considered this adoption at that stage 
of the proceeding unadvisable. 

““ We therefore humbly pray, that our episcopal rulers be allowed to nomi- 
nate ecclesiastical commissioners, who shall be constituted into a body cor- 
porate—empowered, Ist, to collect the revenues of the incumbents for them; 
2nd, under the sanction, and in each case with the approval of the bishops, 
to alter and correct parish divisions, and also to assign to each clergyman 
hereafter (preserving vested interests) such income out of the general fund as 
may, in their judgment, be proportioned to the amount of duty and the weight 
of responsibility allotted to each. 

‘In order to carry this measure into effect, it is evident lay presentations 
should be entirely abolished, which might be accomplished by your Majesty’s 
graciously consenting to relinquish those few livings in Ireland which are in 
your Majesty’s patronage—arrangements at the same time being made for the 
purchase of advowsons in lay hands. 

“In addition, we humbly solicit your Majesty to take into your gracious 
consideration whether a further advantage might not be conferred on the 
nation at large by the following arrangement—namely, that Government 
should purchase the whole tithes of Ireland, substituting for them a land-tax, 
whose proceeds might be applied to those several local expenses in Lreland 
which are now defrayed out of the revenues of the united empire,—such as 
grants to public institutions, payment of police, &c. We would humbly 
suggest that Government possess facilities for effecting this purchase on such 
terms as would produce (even after making provision for the purchase of 
advowsons) a very considerable surplus to the nation; while on the other 
hand the purchase money paid over to the above- mentioned ecclesiastical 
commissioners would, if employed by them in the purchase, from time to 
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time, of land or rent charges, produce a revenue nearly equal to the aggregate 
amount of the present income of incumbents. Thus, while the church would 
be improved in its efficiency, and relieved from danger, misrepresentations, and 
odium, the nation at large would not only effect a considerable pecuniary 
saving, but would secure the far more important advantage of putting an end 
to a source of perpetual jealousy, discord, and turbulence. 

“We, therefore humbly pray your Majesty graciously to take these cir- 
cumstances into your early consideration, and to adopt such measures for 
effecting the proposed objects as in your Majesty’s wisdom may seem best. | 

** And your petitioners, &c.’ 


ae 


CAUSES FOR REGRET IN THE EVENTS OF THE LAST YEAR. 
( From the Record. ) 


“ We think his (the enemy’s) work may be traced in the temptation which it 
appears to us is laid before the truly evangelical preachers of Christ’s gospel, to 
abstain from declaring certain portions of truth which they themselves believe 
to be clearly revealed, or to be silent when other portions of the truth are mis- 
stated or perverted. Peace, or a deference to the opinion of those in high 
station in the church, are the usual reasons given for failing to declare the 
whole counsel of God as it has been manifested to the judgment and under- 
standing of the preacher. We think we have seen the progress of this evil 
more distinctly marked during the past year than at any former period. We 
consider it one of a most malignant character. Peace, purchased at such a 
price, is the peace of the devil, not of God, 

‘In intimate connexion with this subject is the measure of currency and 
popularity which high church principles are obtaining over minds which till 
recently saw them in their true character of worthlessness and error.”’ 

This last is melancholy news indeed ! 


CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


No notice has been taken of this periodical for some time, because it appeared 
that all argument with it on the ordinary plan, which supposes something ot 
decency and something of candour, was out of the question, and because it 
was very little worth taking notice of. On looking into the January number, 
one cannot find any change for the better, or any reason for increased respect. 
But it may be well to notice one point, which has a good deal of moment, in 
our consideration of the temper shewn by the dissenting body. The fact is, 
that, in all amen if left to themselves, they would evince a much better 
spirit; but they are lashed and goaded on to violence and hatred every month 
by fresh torrents of abuse, and unchristian bitterness, poured forth in their 
Magazines. The writers know that their craft would be in danger, and the 
great goddess, Dissent, would be despised, unless, Demetrius like, they can stir 
up an uproar. They, too, like him, have a very natural love for the silver 
shrines of chapels and periodicals, which bring no small gain to the craftsmen, 
and must, therefore, at whatever cost of charity, keep up the spirit which 
leads men to worship at the shrine of schism. 

Take the following specimens of the kind of feeling which the “ Congregational 
Magazine” endeavours to inspire :—It seems that “ Fraser’: 


s Magazine,” and 
the “ Church of England Magazine,” which, in a note, is said to have as its 


first title the Christian Guardian, have taken the great liberty of criticising 
Dr. Read and Dr. Matthison severely. This is complained of by the “ Con- 
gregational Magazine” as a terrible offence on part of the “Church of 
England ;” and the pious of that church are asked, if they can endure the 
shameful want of courtesy and kindness always shewn to the poor, mild, per- 
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secuted dissenters. Listen to the mild terms in which the “ Congregational 
Magazine” remonstrates :-— 

‘* Because their church has the patronage of power, is she privileged to revel in 
wickedness ; to be rampant when her very position should render her meek and for- 
bearing, and to arrogate to herself the right of tearing and mangling the reputation 
of others, whose only crime is, that they assert their prerogative to be men and 
Christians ?” 


So, then, because ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine” criticises a dissenter’s book, the 
«Congregational Magazine” is to say, that the church “ revels in wickedness,” 
is “rampant,” and “arrogates the right of tearing and mangling the reputation 
of others!” It seems, then, that the works of dissenters, even if written for 
party objects, and full of falsehoods, must not be criticised by churchmen ; for 
if they are, the church ‘“ revels in wickedness.” As to Dr. Reed’s book, an 
American, whowas spoken of to the writer of these lines as having most exten- 
sive information as to American religious statistics, told him that the difficulty 
was, not to say what was false in the book, but what was érue. It will, ere 
long, be fully exposed by authentic documents from America. It is hardly 
worth while to say, that the reviewer of Dr. Reed thinks his eloquence first 
rate. This is very likely an honest opinion ; and if one were to hint that the 
style is at once vulgar and bombastic, of course the church would “ revel in 
wickedness.” But take one more specimen of this writer’s charity :— 


* Proud churchmen, of high and low degree, are personages with which the 
history of our country has made us but too well acquainted ; and we doubt not the 
legitimacy of the present generation. So gigantic is their ambition, that nothing 
can satisfy it but the despotism of two worlds. Earth has no privilege but for their 
obsequious votaries ; and heaven is interdicted from receiving the objects and the 
victims of their intolerance. ‘Their palmy days, it is true, are gone. Fortunately 
their power is not equal to their malice, and therefore * Congregational worthies,’ 
instead of suffocating in the foul atmosphere of a pestilential dungeon, or presenting 
the interesting spectacle of an auto-da-fé at the stake, have only patiently to endure 
the mendacious scurrility of hireling newspapers, the fabulous inventions of malignant 
renegadoes, or the cold-hearted and scandalous libels, drawn up in the spirit and 
almost in the form of an indictment, in such meek and pre-eminently Christian 
publications as ‘ The Church of England,’ and ‘ Fraser’s’ Magazines.” 


This is the gentleman who complains of want of courtesy towards dissenting 
writers ! 

As a specimen of the reasoning by which the writer seeks to mislead his 
readers the following passage, which follows a calculation tending to shew 
that there are not above sixty attendants at each of 6208 churches in England, 
deserves notice :— 


“ Thus it appears that there are 6308 parishes in England alone, that have only 
an average population of 120 souls each. Now it must be remembered, that about 
three-tenths of that number are children under ten years of age, and other two- 
tenths are made up of the sick and the aged; it is therefore obvious, that if we 
assume that all the villagers are disposed to go to church—but, alas! how unlikely an 
assumption !—there will not be an average of more than sixty persons who can at- 
tend public worship in each of these parish churches. We should like to learn the 
average number of those who do attend them. Now we know that in the rural dis- 
tricts there are scores of places which do not appear in our lists, where the gospel is 
preached to more than sixty persons weekly ; and we leave every impartial inquirer 
to judge, whether our little chapel congregations may not take their stand beside the 
little congregation of more than six thousand churches of the establishment? We 
therefore are disposed to believe, that were all the sections of the nonconformist body 
in England to return all the places which are used by them exclusively as places of 
public worship, they would find that the gross number, both of places and attendants, 
would approximate very near to, if not actually exceed, that of the established church. 
If this assumption be correct, we come to the conclusion, that the voluntary principle 
in religion has enabled the nonconformists to provide by their ministers an equal 
amount of religious instruction with that afforded by a richly-endowed establishment, 
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while they have, at the same time, been burdened with its legal, yet unrighteous 
imposts,” 
That is, we assume what we like (scores of chapels, of which no account is 


given, for example) ; and if what we assume is true, then what we wish to 
prove is proved. 


One more specimen of charity, to show that it runs through the whole :— 


“ ‘The lay patrons are usually men of the world, and are doubtless influenced by 
the obsequious attentions of expectant clergymen. They have only to please the 
patron, and their business is done. Hence it is, that the hunters after preferment are 
found dancing attendance on the great, and exhibiting traits like those depieted by 
the bard of Olney. ‘ Loose in morals, and in manners vain, &e, &e.’ It is 
not necessary to refer to modern novelists, the faithful delineators of living manners, to 
confirm this. ‘The sober records of biography supply many instances of the same 
thing.” 





Let Christians consider what is to be thought of men who talk of zeal for the 
gospel, and are yet busy, the year through, in uttering these unchristian 
thoughts in these bitter words, and labouring for their own ends, to inspirt 
others with the same bitterness. 


ON ATTENTION TO THE RUBRIC IN THE COMMUNION SERVICE. 


[ rear that many of the members of the church have fallen in the error so 
commonly held amongst separatists, that the Lord’s supper is little more than 
a sign, and is to be received only in remembrance of Christ’s death, and as a 
token of church communion. [would most respectfully suggest to my clerical 
brethren, whether a stricter attention to the directions of the Rubric in the 
Communion Service might not, under God's blessing, tend to the correction of 
the error. At all events, it must be admitted, that a laxity in this respect 
has crept in upon us which cannot be justified, if we duly consider the s¢rietness 
and solemnity of our ordination vows.* — I will notice one or two of the more 
common deviations from the Rubric which appear to me important in this 
point of view. 

The Rubric, after the offertory, directs, that if there be a communion, the 
priest is THEN a’so to place upon the table so much bread and wine as he shall think 
sufficient, ‘* Which Rubric being added to our own Liturgy, at the same time 
with the word odlations in the prayer following, (i. e. at the last review,) it is 
clearly evident, as Bishop Patrick has observed, that by that word are to be 
understood the elements of bread and wine, which the priest is to offer 
solemnly to God, as an acknowledgment of his sovereignty over his creatures, ; 
and that from thenceforth they might become properly and peculiarly His . 

.. » Our blessed Saviour, when he instituted the new sacrifice of his 
own body and blood, first gave thanks and blessed the elements,—i. e. offered 
them up to God as Lord of the creatures, as the most ancient fathers expound 
that passage; who, for that reason, whenever they celebrated the holy 
eucharist, always offered the bread and wine for the communion to God upon 
the altar, by this, or some such short ejaculation, ‘ Lord, we offer Thee Thine 
own out of what Thou hast bountifully given us.’ After which they received 
them from him again, in order to convert them into the sacred banquet of the 


en 


¢ « The Bishop. Will you give your faithful diligence always so to minister the 
doctrine and sacraments, and the discipline of Christ, as the Lord hath commanded, 
and as this Church and Realm hath received the same. . . .. . Answer. 1 will do so 
by the help of the Lord.”— Form of the orde ring of Priests. 

Every clergymen also engages, on being 





admitted to any living, or cure, that he 
will use the form of the said | Common-P rayer | Book in public prayer, and adminis- 
tration of the sacraments, and none other. ’—Canon Avxvi. 


t See St. Chrysostom’s, and other Liturgies. 
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body and blood of His dear Son, In the ancient church they had generally a 
side table near the altar, upon which the elements were laid till the first part 
of the communion service was over, at which the catechumens were allowed 
to be present; but when they were gone, the elements were removed and 
placed upon the holy altar itself, with a solemn prayer ...... Mr. Mede, 
having observed our own liturgy to be defective in this particular, was pro- 
bably the occasion that, in the review of it after the Restoration, this primitive 
practice was restored, and the bread and wine ordered by the rubric to be set 
solemnly on the table by the priest himself. From whence it appears, that 
the placing the elements upon the Lord’s table, before the beginning of the 
morning prayer, by the hands of a clerk or sexton (as is now the general prac- 
tice) is a profane and shameful breach of the aforesaid rubric; and conse- 
quently, that it is the duty of every minister to prevent it for the future, and 
reverently to place the bread and wine himself upon the table immediately afte: 
he has placed on the alms.’’* ; 
Some, perhaps, will consider this a trivial matter. Even if it be so, why 
should we not comply with the direction for the sake of order, and, I may 
add, for conscience’ sake? To me, however, it appears not unimportant, as 
contributing to the solemnity of the office, and conveying the impression of the 
sacred ordinance being more than a sign. 
Another rubric which is very often neglected is that which enjoins, that 
“if any remain of that which was consecrated, it shall not be carried out of the 
church, but the priest, and such other of the communicants as he shall then call 
unto him, shall, immediately after the blessing, reverently eat and drink the same.” 
One object of this rubric unquestionably was to prevent the superstitious use 
of the reserved elements. Yet we cannot doubt that another reason of it was, 
that the bread and wine which had been consecrated and set apart for this 
holy use should not afterwards be turned to any common and ordinary use. 
There is another practice, which is partly connected with this subject, which 
almost universally obtains amongst us. | mean the alferation of the form of 
administration when the priest himself receives the holy mysteries. It is 
usual for him to say, ‘‘ The body of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was given 
for me, preserve my body ... .. J take,” and so forth. This is a change 
altogether unauthorized, and rather tends to remove the impression of Christ’s 
real presence, who does himself, as it were, through his ministers, give to 
us his own body and blood. The proper method, as I conceive, is, either for the 
priest audibly to address himself in the same words which he uses to others, 
viz. “* the body . . . . . which was given for thee,” &c.; or else, which I 
suspect was the intention of the compilers of the office, 40 receive himself in 
silence, realizing the presence of the Lord Jesus Christ, the true minister of 
the sanctuary. However this may be, any one who carefully reads the rubric 
will perceive that it furnishes no authority for the practice which commonly 
obtains amongst us. I am, &c.+ 1. 


APPEAL FOR A NEW CHURCH IN THE CAPITAL OF 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Derections from the church have taken place to a very large extent in the 
island of Newfoundland, and particularly in St. John’s, the capital of the 
island, from the want of accommodation in the existing protestant places of 
worship for the protestant portion of the population. Above three thousand 
protestants are without means of accommodation in any protestant place of 
worship in that town, and are exposed to the arts of the Romish priesthood, 
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* Wheatly on the Common- Prayer, chap. vi. sect. 10. 


+ From a very p'easing and instructive volume on the Communion, by the Re 


W. Dodsworth. 
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who leave no efforts untried to induce them to join the faith of the more nu- 
merous sect. The present church accommodates eight hundred ; by a different 
arrangement it might possibly be made to contain one thousand. Five 
hundred is the very largest number which could be accommodated, either in 
the presbyterian or the methodist chapel, in the town; and the protestant 
population was considered, nearly ten years since, to amount in St. John’s to 
more than five thousand. This evil was very severely felt, and publicly 
lamented, before the location of the present archdeacon at St. John’s. Sir 
Thomas J. Cochrane, the late governor of the island, endeavoured to induce 
the British government to assist in the erection of a second church there; but 
in vain. ‘The committee of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, as 
long since as 1828 and 1831, lamented, in its reports for the years pre- 
ceding these dates, the great want of accommodation for protestants, in any 
existing places of worship in the town of St. John’s. The evil has increased 
as the population of St. John’s has increased, until the archdeacon of the island, 
no longer able to endure the sad retlection of the numerous secessions from the 
protestant faith, which are hence occasioned, has thought it his imperative 
duty to set about the erection immediately of a second protestant episcopal 
church in that town. Its cost is estimated at 2000/.: it is to be fit for divine 
worship at Easter 1836, and is to be capable of containing seven hundred 
persons. ‘The church being principally for the poor, it is intended, if the ex- 
pected aid should be obtained from home,—which will make it unnecessary to 
sell the pews,—that the greater part of the sittings in the new church shall be 
free, Itis earnestly pressed upon the members of the church in England that 
they will assist him in this undertaking. The Bishop of Nova Scotia, it is 
expected, will visit this portion of his diocese in the summer of next year. It 
is anxiously hoped that there may be no incumbrances upon the church 
which may prevent its being consecrated at that time; and that a large num- 
ber of candidates for confirmation may be prepared, who may be a kind of 
first-fruits from this new congregation, who are now ready to be collected. 
This can only be effected, however, through British liberality. The poor can- 
not build this church for themselves; nor can adequate funds be raised for 
such purpose within the island. Shall the scheme languish for want of sup- 
port?—or shall the missionary whose sense of duty has compelled him to un- 
dertake it on bis own responsibility be suffered to make the sacrifices which 
will be necessary if he be left unsupported? The Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel has, from its too slender means, liberally granted 100/. for the 
object; and the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has also given 
100/, Subscriptions for the same will be received by Messrs. Barclay, Lombard 


Street; Messrs. Drummond, Charing Cross; Messrs. Rivington, Waterloo 
Place. 
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LORD BROUGHAM AND THE NATIONAL SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the “ British Magazine.” 


Rev. Sir,—In the re port of the Education Committee of the House of Com- 


mons we find the following charge of exaggeration brought by Lord Brougham 
against the National Society :— 


Question 2828. “| understand that the National Society state the number of 
schools as now in connexion with themselves at 3500, educating about 500,000 
children ; and the number formed on the same principles, though not in con- 
nexion, at as many more; making a total of 7000 schools, and a million of 
scholars. Whereas, in 1820, there were only 1600 schools in connexion with 
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the society, educating 200,000 children. J am quite clear that there is some ex- 
aggeration in these estimates ; for if there be now a million of children taught on 
the principles of the Church Society, there must be an equal number in all the other 
schools, endowed and unendowed, taken together ; and so we shall have a total 
of 14,000 schools, or two millions of children; or, in other words, there will 
appear to be a complete provision for educating all children from seven to fourteen 
years of age, which no one pretends to believe is the case.” 

1. Now, in the first place, this comes with a very ill grace from Lord 
Brougham, a vice-president of the British and Foreign School Society, which, 
—with all its activity and exactness—with all its inspectors, agents, and cor- 
respondents—with all its grants and aids—cannot tell nor conjecture how 
many schools are in its connexion. Nor can Lord Brougham, after all his 
nquiries and labours in education, assist his own society on this point; at 
least, he does not choose to do so. The National Society, on the other hand, 
furnishes the means of ascertaining every school which is in union with it, and 
publishes either an annual summary or individual list. But Lord Brougham 
says that he is “quite clear that there is some exaggeration in these esti- 
mates.” What grounds, or counter-estimates, does he produce? On what 
authority does he venture to impugn a verified document? None! but on his 
own conjecture. If the estimates of the National Society, he argues, be so 
large, the schools of all other kinds must be equally large; and, in that case, 
there will be a complete provision for all children from seven to fourteen years 
of age, which no one pretends to believe is the fact ; and therefore it is ‘‘ quite 
clear that there is some exaggeration in these estamates.”” We are, however, 
enabled at once to vindicate the National Society from this charge. Its report 
for this year, lately published, contains an exact list of every place and school 
in its connexion, and details the amount of children, and what aid each has 
received. No reasoning or ingenuity can gainsay such a specification. If the 
society had entertained any wish to exaggerate—which they never did—they 
could not have augmented the precise and definite numbers communicated to 
them by others. What, then, is the result of that table? It exactly coincides 
with the statement Lord Brougham questions. There are, in 3642 places, 
5559 schools, containing 516,181 scholars, at this moment united with the 
National Society! The ‘‘ estimates” of the society are beyond all shadow ofa 
doubt established to the very letter. If anything, they are rather understated 
than exaggerated: the charge against the society is therefore entirely ground- 
less. The answer of the society is matter of fact, and depends on no reason- 
ing; the list of places and schools precludes the possibility of exaggerating the 
“ estimates ;” their inclinations can make them neither more nor less. When 
Lord Brougham volunteered to contradict the evidence which had previously 
been given by the friends of the National Society, he ought to have had 
better grounds for his allegations than he has in this instance presented. It 
was not very becoming in the Lord Chancellor of England, whose talents and 
powers are so great, and whose authority in matters of education is so 
respected, thus to endeavour to throw discredit on the success and efficiency 
of the National Society, and on the evidence of its honourable friends. It 
encourages the suspicion that he was stimulated by that feeling of partizan- 
ship which distinguishes the whole host of dissenters against every good work 
connected with the church. There was no provocation for him to call in 
question these “ estimates.” It would have been more to the purpose if he 
could have made a similar statement of the efficiency of his own society. 

But at any rate, the report of the National Society, to which I refer his lord- 
ship, sets the matter at rest, and demonstrates the perfect accuracy of the 
“estimates,” which Lord Brougham impugned. I have said quite sufficient 
on this—the main point; but a few words on Lord Brougham’s argument 
may not be misplaced. 
If. It appears that the National Society have stated their belief that there 
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are as many schools and children professing the principles of the church of 
England nef in union with them as there are in union. This inference was 
drawn from returns, the accuracy of which there was no reason to doubt. 
The National Society therefore concluded that there were about one million 
children brought up in connexion and out of connexion according to the prin- 
ciples of the church of England. Lord Brougham, alarmed at the vast 
influence of the church which this number manifested, was provoked to accuse 
the society of exaggeration, and to intimate that there were as many brought 
up not according to the principles of the church society. And how did he 
attempt to make this as clear to others as it was to himself? Because, says 
he, “if there be now a million of children taught on the principles of the church 
society, there must be an equal number in all the other schools, endowed and 
unendowed, taken together.”” Do 1 rightly understand Lord Brougham in 
this argument? Because the church has a million of children, therefore 
dissenters of all kinds, taken together, must also have a million! This seems 
to me to depend on fact, the result of inquiry, and not on necessity. I see no 
natural consequence, no demonstrative conviction, resulting from the propo- 
sition, nor what connexion there is which insists upon such an equality. We 
shall at once refer to the true records, by which we must form our judgment. 
The government returns furnish us with the number of dissenting children in 
day schools, and what number attend their Sunday schools. 


Thus there are in 925 infant and daily schools “ established : 
ea 2 51,822 children 
by dissenters oe cvcecccescoosceeeccecsen § 
In 6247 Sunday schools SCORER RRO eee ee oe eee 750,107 


_—_—_—_— 





lotal schools...7172 Total children...810,929 





Day & Sunday Sunday 
Schools Scholars Schools Scholars 
In connexion with the National ? 3861... 324.045 1698... 199.136 
Society eseeeeeereeene e*eere \ ? 
(Supposed) On the sane principles 8801... 324,045 1GOS «| 192,136 
Day ...000. ‘ 7722 =~... =648,090 3396 ... 384,272 
Sunday only.. 38900... 384,272 
SOHAL cave 11,218 ... 1,032,362 
Deduct Dissenters, as above .. I eee 801,929 


7172 


Majority on Church principles. . 3946... 280,433 


So that, in fact, all the dissenters together do not equal, as stated by Lord 
Brougham, the ‘* estimates’’ of church children made by the National Society. 
But perhaps Lord Brougham did not mean to contrast the church with the 
dissenters, but spoke generally, that if there were a million taught on the 
principles of the church society éhere must be an equal number in all others, 
whether they were church schools or not. Amongst these he includes “ en- 
dowed” schools; but it is notorious that all these, almost without exception, 
are on church principles. If, however, he spoke thus generally, the fact proves 
that his calculation was equally inaccurate ; for, after the schools in connexion 
with the National Society and the dissenting schools shall have been deducted 
from the aggregate at present under instruction, there would still remain un- 
appropriated to any religious profession the following numbers :— 


Day Sunday Total 
Schools Scholars Schools Scholars Schools Scholars 
34,185 .. 901,080 R883 .. 606,647 43,068 .. 1,307,727 


So that the National Society, in calculating that there might be as many more 
on their principles who were not united with them, instead of exaggerating, 
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were, in my opinion, far too moderate. There are nearly a million day 
scholars, nearly all of whom may be reckoned as more or less instructed in ac- 
cordance with the church,—at least they do not attend schools “ established by 
dissenters.” 

Ill. We come now, in the third place, to the conclusion which Lord 
Brougham deduces; and that is, that if two millions of children are under 
instruction, there is ‘fa complete provision for educating all children from 
seven to fourteen years” old, ‘‘ which no one pretends to believe is the case ;” 
and therefore, he argues farther, in the estimates of the National Society, 
which form the ground of this calculation, there must be “ some exaggera- 
tion.” Now, we have already shewn that the statements of the National 
Society are true to the very letter, and that, from the government returns, the 
number of day scholars (1, 276, 947) and of Sunday scholars (1,548,890), 
amounting together to 2,825,837, far exceeds what Lord Brougham said was 
incredible. He, indeed, seemed amazed at the extravagance of the notion which 
could imagine that there could be 14,000 schools ; but there are in reality four 
times that number (55,799) in actual operation! But still it by no means follows, 
that therefore there isalready secured a ‘ complete provision for all children 
from seven to fourteen years of age.” Lord Brougham calculates the propor- 
tion of these at one-seventh of the population—viz., 2,000,000. Now the 
returns shew that the actual number of day scholars is 1,276,947, which, ina 
population of 14,000,000, is about one in eleven, or, if infants (89,005) are 
deducted, nearly one in twelve. With respect to day schools, then, there 1s a 
very great deticiency—betwee n 7 and 800,000. The proportion in Sunday 
schools is about one in nine. I cannot, however, regard the Sunday scholars 
(those who attend on that day only) as receiving a sufficient education; nor do 
I think Lord Brougham meant to include them in his calculation. It is clear 
the other Sunday ‘scholars (who attend weekly schools) have no right to be 
reckoned twice over. What numbers may be in this condition cannot be 
ascertained. It is a great pity that the government queries were not sub- 
mitted, before their distribution, to the revision of some practical and dis- 
interested men, who would at once have foreseen and obviated the difficulty 
which has rendered the Sunday returns not merely useless, but unjust. Where 
the suggestions of the dissenters were received, it was not to be expected that 
precision on this point would be enforced. But, at any rate, though the num- 
ber of schools and of scholars, in daily and Sunday schools, exceed together 
2,000,000, yet there is still great need of further exertions before we can ap- 
proach to any prospect of a ‘‘ complete provision :” and so the argument fails 
entirely. 

I think every one will perceive that Lord Brougham’s accusation against the 
National Society, of exaggeration, was gratuitous, unjust, and illiberal. 

l am, Rev. Sir, yours respectfully, R. W. B. 


* CATHOLIC SCHOOL BOOK.” 


We are often told in these days that Romanists no longer teach the unscrip- 
tural absurdities with which they might once have been justly charged, Let 
those who think so read the following extracts from the ‘‘ Catholic School 
Book,” now used in the school at Gloucester, and noticed in an excellent 
pamphlet called ‘Considerations for the Protestant Inhabitants of Glou- 
cester.”’ 
‘* OF DEVOTION TO THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 

**One of the last means which I assign, but also one of the most effectual, for acquiring 

Virtue in youth, is devotion to the Blessed Virgin. It is infallible to such who assiduously 


employ it, “because it affords at the same time THE Most powerful intercession in the sight 
of God for obtaining his favour, and THE Most perfect model for our imitation, 


Vou. IN.—Feh, 1836. 2 pb 
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** Next to God, and the most adorable humanity of his Son Jesus Christ, it is she whom 
we must chiefly honour and love, by reason of that most sublime and excellent dignity of 
Mother o God, which raises her above all creatures which God has ever created,”’ 

‘* By her we may receive all the assistance which is necessary for us.” 

** She is most powerful with God to obtain from him all that she shall ask of him. She 
is all goodness in regard of us, by applying to God for us.” 

“ Being Mother of God, He cannot refuse her request : being our Mother, she cannot deny 
us her intercession, when we have recourse to her.” 


‘* Our miseries move her, our necessities urge her ; the prayers we offer HER ror oun 
SALVATION, bring to us all that we desire.” 

“ And St. Bernard is not afraid to say, that never any person invoked that Mother of 
Mercy in his necessities, who has not been sensible of the effects of her assistance.” 

** Although the Blessed Virgin extends her goodness to all men, yet we may say she 
has a particular regard for young people, whose frailty she knows to be greatest, and 
necessities the most urgent, especially for the preservation of chastity, which is most assaulted 
in that age, and of which she is a singular protectress.”” 

“ History is full of examples of Saints, who have preserved this great virtue in their youth 
by the assistance of this Queen of Virgins, and experience affords us daily examples of those 
who have gained great victories by the recourse they have had to her intercession, and who 
have happily advanced themselves in virtue, under the protection, and by the graces she 
obtains y God for them.” 

** Be therefore devout to the Blessed Virgin, dear Theotime ; but let it not be the devotion 
of many, who think themselves so, in offering some prayer to her more by custom than 
devotion; and on the other side exceedingly displease her by a life of mortal sin, which they 
commit without remorse. What devotion 1s this, to desire to please the mother, and daily 
crucify the son, trampling his blood under their feet, and contemning his grace and favour. 
Is not this to be an enemy both to son and mother?” 

‘* O dear Theotime, your devotion to the Blessed Virgin must not be like that ; it must be 
more generous and more holy ; and, to speak plainly, if you will be a true child and a sincere 
servant of the Blessed Virgin, you must be careful to perform four things. 1.—Have a great 
apprehension of displeasing her by mortal sin, and of afflicting her motherly heart, by dis- 
honouring her son, and destroying your soul ; and if you chance to fall into that misfortune, 
have recourse readily to her, that she may be your intercessor, in reconciling you to her son, 
whom you have extremely provoked.” 


* She is the refuge of sinners as well as of the just, on condition they have recourse to her 
with a true desire of converting themselves, as St. Bernard says.” 

“2,.—Love and imitate her virtues, principally her humility and virtue. These two 
virtues, among others, rendered her most pleasing to God ; she loves them particularly in 
children, and is pleased to assist with her prayers those whom she finds particularly inclined 
to those virtues, according to the same Saint.” 


“3,—Have recourse to her in aut your spiritual necessities ; and for that end offer to 
her daily some particular prayers.” 

“* Say your beads, or the little office, sometimes in the week ; perform something in her 
honour every Saturday, whether prayers, abstinence, or alms ; honour particularly her 
feasts by confession and COMMUNION,” 

** 4.—-Be mindful to invoke her in temptations, and in the danger you find yourself in of 
offending God. You cannot shew your respect better than by applying yourself to her in 
these urgent necessities, and you can find no succour more ready and favourable than hers.” 

‘* Itis the counsel of St. Bernard, ‘ If the winds of temptations be raised against you, if you 
run upon the rocks of adversity, lift up your eyes towards that star, invoke the Blessed 
Virgin. In dangers, in extremities, in doubtful affairs, think upon the Blessed Virgin, 
let her not depart from your mouth, nor from your heart, and that you may obtain the 
assistance of her intercession, be sure to follow her example.” ; 

* If you perform this, you will have a true devotion to the Blessed Virgin, you will be of 
the number of her real children, and she will be your mother, UNDER WHOSE PROTECTION 
YOU SHALL NEVER PERISH.” 

** Remember well that most excellent sentence ef Saint Anselm, who feared not to say, 
That as he must unavoidably perish, who has no affection to the Blessed Virgin Mary, 


and forsakes her ; so if is impossible he should perish who has recourse to her, and wHom 
SHE REGARDS WITH THE EYES OF MERCY.’ 


“ T shall conclude with an excellent example, whieh I shall produce for a proof of this 
truth. St. Bridget had a son who followed the profession of a soldier, and died in the wars. 
Hearing the news of his death, she was much concerned for the salvation of her son, dead in 


so dangerous a condition ; and as she was often favoured by God with revelations, of which 


she has ey a book, she was assured of the salvation of her son, by two subsequent rpe- 
velations. 


n the first, the Blessed Virgin revealed to her, that she had assisted her son with 
a particular protection at the hour of death, having strengthened him against temptation, 


and obtaiged all necessary graees for him to make a holy and a happy end. In the following 
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she declared the cause of that singular assistance she gave her son, and said, it was in reeom- 
snse of the great and sincere devotion he had testified to her during his life, wherein he had 
ene her with a very ardent affection, and had endeavoured to please her in all things.” 
“ This, Theotime, is what real Devotion to the Blessed Virgin did merit for this young 
man, and for many others; she will be as powerful in your behalf, if you have a Devotion to 
her, if you love and honour the Blessed Virgin in the manner we have mentioned.” 


MORALITY TAUGHT AT MAYNOOTH. 


Tue Rev. Alex. Irwin, secretary to the Society for Suppressing Vice in 
Dublin, has published a very valuable pamphlet, containing some most 
curious extracts from the class books at Maynooth, which certainly ought to 
be made known very widely. 

There is not space here for the extracts themselves, and Mr. Irwin’s book 
costs only 6d. The sum of the first portion is this :—[The reader is aware 
that mortal sins must be confessed, while venial sins (though it is proper to 
confess them) may be concealed without blame, and expiated in many other 
ways. ]—Under the head of the 8th command, the doctrine taught is, that it is 
only a venial sin to steal very sma// sums from those who are rich, and that the 
exact sum which makes a mortal sin has not been defined. ‘Then, as a guide, 
men are divided into four classes, and it is mentioned that some have made it 
a venial sin to steal under fifty or sixty pence from the first, forty from the 
next, and soon. Mr. Irwin sums up the whole thus :— 


“So then the doctrine taught at Maynooth is this,—that any person may steal 
4s. 114d. or thereabouts, from a nobleman, without losing the favour of God, or at all 
risking the salvation of his soul, or its being necessary to make confession of the theft 
toa priest. After thus injuring his neighbour his superior, perhaps his benefactor, 
he is not obliged to acknowledge to him the fault he has committed, for this would 
be to incur disgrace. Nor need he restore the stolen property to him, or compensate 
him in any way, if there should be a difficulty in doing so unknown to him. AU 
that is required, in order to have a clear conscience, is to give the amount to the 
poor, or expend it in some good work. And as to this sort of restitution, it is but a 
venial offence, after all, if it be omitted! And further, it is here gravely taught that 
a wife may steal, actually steal, without the knowledge of her husband, and contrary 
to his known and reasonable wishes, a greater quantity of his property than is men- 
tioned in the preceding scale, without committing more than a mere venial sin. And 


she may steal as much as will support any of her near relatives, without being guilty of 


ANy sin. Provided, indeed, that after her husband's death, if she outlive him, she de- 
ducts the amount from her jointure, without assigning her reasons for this deduction, 
or making any acknowledgment of what most people would consider a fraud, but 
what the Maynooth class-book pronounces ‘is not a theft?! ! 

* And finally, a servant may pilfer any common food, in order to eat moderately of 
it. No leave need be asked; it may be taken for granted that leave would be given, 
which is quite sufficient. Can we be surprised if servants who have such netions in- 
stilled into them by the priests educated at Maynooth should not turn out to be very 
trustworthy? On whom ought the greater blame to fall, on the teachers or on the 
taught? This question, however, carries us back to another, namely, Who have 
been the teachers of the priests themselves? Who have sanctioned their receiving 
such instructions? The answer is evident—the president ard professors, and the 
Roman-catholic prelates, who are trustees and visitors of the college—of these, Arch- 
bishop Murray is one, and he was for some time himself the president of Maynooth. 
Archbishop Crolly had been the Professor of Logie, and Archbishop M‘Hale had 
been one of the Professors of Theology.” 

The next matter is one of far more serious complexion : 


“ The subject to which the attention of the reader is now directed, is brought be- 
fore him with much reluctance. But it is right that the public should know that a 
part of the instruction given to the priests at Maynooth, relates to the questions 
which are to be asked by them when hearing the confessions of the female portion of 
their flocks. It is only fair towards protestants to make them aware that the accom- 
plished, fashionable, and apparently refin ed wembers of the Roman-catholic chureh, 
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whom they are accustomed to associate with, are in the habit of hearing and answer- 
ing the most indecent interrogatories put to them by unmarried men ; that is to say, 
if the priests fulfil what they are taught is their duty. And before protestants receive 
at their houses any of these popish ecclesiastics, and allow their families to form ac- 
quaintance with them, it is only kind to warn them that they are a class of persons 
whose minds have been sullied by a systentatic instruction in the various modes in 
which impurity can be committed; and that they have learned at Maynooth to put 
questions without a blush to married females, which any man ought to be ashamed 
to ask a woman, 

“ In the appendix will be found some extracts from the ‘ Treatise on Matrimony,’ 
which forms part of vol. iv. of the Moral Theology. From these the reader who 


understands Latin may satisfy himself of the truth of the foregoing statement ; they 
are not fit to appear in English.” 


The only extracts which can be given here are (1) the 3rd direction to 
confessors :— 


* A prudent confessor will, as far as in his power, by kindness of language, increase 
the confidence of his penitents, will advance from more general statements to more 
particular ; from the less shameful to those which are more so; nor will he take his 
commencement from the external acts, but from the thoughts. Has not the penitent 
revolved some improper ones in his or her mind? Was this done advertently ? 
What kind of desire was it? Has he or she felt unlawful passions? But if the 
penitent shall declare that he or she has not felt them, the confessor ought usually to 
stop there, unless the penitent be very ignorant and dull. But if the penitent shall 
answer that he or she has had improper thoughts or irregular desires, the confessor 
shall ask whether any improper actions followed? But if the penitent shall confess 
this, the confessor shall ask again, what were those actions ?” 


And (2) the directions for dealing with a woman whose modesty induces 
her to write rather than speak the sins she has committed :— 


“We are of opinion that everything may be safely managed by adopting this middle 
plan ; namely, that the confessor should receive the written declaration of sins, read 
‘it, and afterwards prudently question the penitent concerning them, whose answer in 
the words yes, or no, should be received as a true accusation of herself made viva 
voce ; as indeed is the case in common confessions, when the priest questions the 
penitent whether she has committed certain sins. Doubtless it is not to be credited 


that a woman or girl, however modest she may be supposed, would not accede to this 
condition, which the confessor will make as 


easy as he can by the dexterity of his 
questions. 


But, if the penitent shall refuse, after she has been warned of the danger 
to her salvation of confessing in any other manner, it does not appear how she can 


be considered not to be guilty of perverse obstinacy, which renders her unworthy of 
the benefit of absolution.” 


Mr. Irwia proceeds :— 


“ Protestants have so little notion of what is told, or ought to be told, in con- 
fessing to a priest, that it becomes necessary to inform them that the confessor regu- 


lates even the intercourse between husband and wife, and is directed to make i inquiry 
from the penitents on this subject.” 


The Roman-catholic directions are omitted ; for they are disgusting. Mr. 
Irwin sums up all thus :— 


“Can it be possible that questions such as this are actually put to respectable fe- 
males—the wives of our Roman catholic nobility—the gentlewomen whom we meet 
in the circles of cultivated and select society? Ts it to be believed that those who ap- 
pear to be so modest and decorous, are thus insulted and outraged by their unmar- 
ried confessors? They alone can tell. But do their husbands know that such ques- 
tions are put to their wives? And do they submit to this disgusting system, 
and approve of it? All that the protestant public can know on the subject i is, that 
the theological class-books of Maynooth teach the young priests that it is their duty 
to make these inquiries, and give these matrimonial instructions.’ 


The shameful questions which are directed to be put shall not be given 
here, even under the cover of Latin. What can excuse such a system as this? 
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CHURCH DESTITUTION AT BIRMINGHAM, 


Sir,—As I know that you are anxious to obtain the most accurate informa- 
tion possible, I send you a copy of a letter I addressed to the Editor of the 
leading Birmingham newspaper last week, and as it contains more accurate 
information than that given in your tables, as far as relates to that town, 
perhaps you may wish to communicate its contents to the public :—* 


Extracts from Mr. Bedford's Letter to Aris’s “ Birmingham Gazette.” 


The population, according to the census of | 


Mr. Archdeacon Spooner stated the popu- 
1831, was :— 


lation to be 142,000, and the present church 


Birmingham ...ee.+ee0+.110,914 accommodation to be 19,000. But he after- 
et one coecccccccccce F049 wards told me that his calculation did not 
Deritend..cccssssccccces 7,091 | include Edgbaston, but included the whole 


| 


Duddestone and Nechells ... 12,698 


parish of Aston. 
Edgbaston ...ccsccsceses 3954 


His view of the subject would produce the 
following result :— 


142,206 
The ecm wap returns of church ac- 
commodation for this district are as follows : 





Population in 1831 : 




















' , Birmingham ...e0..... 110,914 
a Bartholomew . ila elisha S00 | Aston eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 32,118 
Christ Church...cccccccsce 1,000 
St. George GS cocecececes . 2? OOO 143,032 
St. Martin's .cccccccsees .- 1,800 ra ox 
eg rere 1,458 
Oe Wi. oe casas. Lee Church accommodation, as 
St. Philip's “er eee eeeeeenee 3.900 before stated, _~ eeeeeee 22,644 
St. Thomas's. .ccccccccccse 2,169 | Deduct Edgbaston ...... 372 
eee sespeeenexayays 1,800 a 
Deriten eee eeeseeereeeeee 775 22,272 
Edgbaston eeeeseeteevevreenenene 372 Add Aston eseoereccoece 608 

Castle Bromwich.... dO 
17,874 Erdington ........ 700 

Returns from private sources :— Water Orton ....0. 130 
Nineveh eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 1,2¢ 10 W ard End, not yet 
St. Peter’s, with proposed consecrated. 

increase eeeeeer ee eeenene 2,170 . 
Ashted, 950, P. R., with pro- | Ka 24,060 
posed increase eeretreeeere 1,400 Multiplied by eoeeoeeeees J 
22,644 Number of persons pro- 
This number multiplied by 3 vided for ....seseeeee 72,180 





will give the number of per- 
sons provided for........ 67,932 Deduct this from........ 148,082 
; 72,180 
Again, deduct this number 

TOM cccccececcccccce LAME 
67,932 

And you have the number 
unprovided for ........ 74,274 


al 





Number of persons unpro- 
| Vided for .cccccccocee F0,00e 








By this you will see that we agree in population, as it stood in 1831; but 
that the church accommodation is much under-rated. It should stand thus :— 


Population of Birmingham, Aston (not Ashton), and Edgbaston, 146,986. 
Number of Sittings in Churches, 24,432. 

Unfortunately this gives much too favourable a view of the state of those 
parishes as they are at present. From 1821 to 1831 their population increased 
38 per cent., and I am sure, from my own observation, they must have in- 
creased at least in the same ratio since. This will oblige us to add 19 per 
cent. ; and, leaving out the distant parts of the parish of Aston, (some parts of 


Oe 














* The Editor begs to offer his best thanks to Mr. Bedford, for this letter. 
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which are nine miles from Birmingham,) and taking only the population of 
Birmingham and its suburbs, the statistical account will stand thus :— 


Population of Birmingham, I831 ...........+0+0++.142,206 
Increase of 19 per Cente ..0-.cedrccccccsceescsscscoese 27,018 





169,224 
Church accommodation for .....cccccccsccecesesees 67,932 


——_ ___ 


Persons for whom there is no accommodation .,. 101,292 


How long the government of this country will allow such a state of things 
to continue, | do not know; but I am sure that it is their bounden duty, 
before God and man, to endeavour to remedy it. The plan I would propose 
is this :—Wherever, in a populous district, the inhabitants are willing to raise 
one-third of the cost of a church, let government provide the remaining two- 
thirds, on condition that one-third of the sittings shall be let as a provision 
for the minister, and the other two-thirds either entirely free or let at a very 
small sum, (which is perhaps the better system,) to be applied to the repairs 
of the fabric. If this plan were adopted, I have no doubt that the population 
of Birmingham would soon be much better supplied with church accommoda- 
tion than it is at present. Yours, obediently, W. Ritanp BEeprorp. 

Sutton Coldfield Rectory House, Jan. 4th, 1836. 


STATISTICS OF THE ROMAN SCHISM IN ENGLAND. 
Sik,—The increase of Roman chapels in England during the last year, ac 
cording to the tables furnished by the ‘ Laity’s Directory,” amounts to 13. 
| subjoin the names of the places and the counties in which they occur :— 


Cheshire Birkenhead, Liverpool. 
Dorsetshire Lyme. 
Kent Dover. 
Leicestershire Mount St. Bernard, Ashby de la Zouche. 
Ditto Loughborough. 
Ditto Grace Dieu, Ashby de la Zouche 
Shropshire Wellington, 
Statlordshire Bilston New Town. 
Yorkshire Haltursage, Sheffield. 
Ditto Heath Hall, Wakefield. 
Ditto Keighley, Bradford, 
Ditto Leyburn, Bedal. 
Litto Uagthorpe, Whitby. 


There is only one station which has appeared before, which does not appear 
in the Directory for 1836. This is Bungay, Suffolk. 

The following list may perhaps be interesting to some of your readers. It 
contains the strength of the Roman schismatics in England, arranged accord- 
ing to the counties :— 

Be ds, 1; Berks,6; Bucks, 1; Cambridgeshire, 1; Cheshire, 8; Corn- 
wall, 2; Cumberland, 6; Derbyshire, 7; Devonshire, 8; Durham, 15; 
Essex, 5; Gloucester, 7; Hants, 12; Hereford, 4; Herts, 1; Kent,6; Lan- 
caster, 86; Leicester, 9; Lincoln, 11; Monmouth, 7; Norfolk, 8; Notts, 3; 
Northampton, 5; Northumberland, 18; Oxon, 7; Salop, 8; Somerset, 10; 
Stafford, 27; Suffolk, 4; Surrey,2; Sussex, 7; Warwick,15; Westmore- 
land, 2; Wilts,3; Worcester, 11; York, 56; Wales, 6; Channel Islands, 2; 
Isle of Man, 1. Besides these, there are in London and its suburbs, 25; 
but of these, 6 belong to the foreign embassies. Total 423; which are served 
by 6 bishops, and 472 clergy. They have also 8 colleges, and 17 nunneries. 

SPECTATOR. 
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SUBSCRIBERS TO THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE, 


Tue following is a comparative statement of the numbers of the clergy, the 
laity, and the females, (most of whom are relations of the clergy,) who are on 
the list of subscribers to our venerable Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge for the years 1834 and 1835 :— 





Year. Clergy. Laymen. Total Males, Females. Total, 

185 cts OFU ae 4,845  ., 11,624 2.886 6 14,510 

i834 .-.. 6476 .. 4,846... 11,3822 2.708 .. 14,110 
Increase. 303. Decrease | Increase 302 98 Total 400 


Deduct . 1 
302 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS, 


A meeting of this Society was held at their chambers in St. Martin’s Place, 
on Monday, the 18th of January ; the Lord Bishop of London in the chair.— 
There were present—the Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, the Lord 
Bishop of St. Asaph, the Rev. Archdeacon Cambridge, Rev. Dr. Shepherd, 
Rev. H. H. Norris, Rev. J. ee Watson, Esq., N. se jun, Esq., 
S. Bosanquet, Esq., H. J. Barchard, Esq., Benjamin Harrison, Esq., I. S. 
Salt, Esq., &c. 

Among other business transacted, grants, varying in amount, according to the 
exigency of the case, were voted towards enlarging, by rebuilding, the chapel 
at Selside, in the parish of Kendal, Westmorland ; building a church at Street, 
in the parish of Blackawton, county of Devon; building a church at Witton, 
in the parish of Blackburn, county of Lancaster r; restoring the church at 
Tufton, in the county of Southampton (damaged by fire) ; building chapels at 
Beli’s Close and Dissington, in the parish of Newburn, county of Northum- 
berland ; increasing the accommodation in the church at Louth, county of 
Lincoln ; ; re-pewing the church at Hope, in Dinmore, in the county of Here- 
ford ; enlarging, by rebuilding, the church at Putney, in the county of Surrey; 
building a church at East Donyland, in the county of Essex; extending the 


gallery lately erected in the church at Bassingbourne, in the county of Cam- 
bridge 
be) . 


TITHES. 
Tue following circular has been just issued from the Home Office, with a 
view, itis said, of obtaining information for a measure to be brought forward 
in the approaching session : 

“The favour of an answer is requested to the following queries; which 
answer you will please to fill in, in the columns on the other side, according 
as the tithe is taken in kind, or compounded for on view of the crop just 
before harvest; or compounded for by a money-payment per acre; stating 
whether Iet on lease, and for what term, or only compounded for from 
vear to year. And if any part is subject to a modus, or composition real, 
or prescriptive payment, you will be pleased to state the quantity and culture 
f land so subject, and the amount per acre, under the proper column, 

“1, Quere. The county in which the parish or estate is situate to which 
these queries apply. 


** 2. State the name of parish, and name and distance of market-town 
usually frequented for sale of produce. 
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“3. State how many acres does the said parish or estate contain, distin- 
guishing the numbers of acres of arable, meadow, pasture or sheep-walk, and 
wood land. 

‘4, Is the parish or estate the property of a lay or ecclesiastical impro- 
priator ? ? 

“5, State, under the appropriate head on the other side, whether the tithe 
is taken in kind, or compounded for on view of each crop every year, or com- 
pounded for by an annual average money-payment, or by acorn rent; and 
state, in either of the two last cases, whether on lease, or the payment varied 
from year to year. 

“6, In the first case, state the amount of average market value of the tithes 
so taken in kind during the last seven years, without any deduction what- 
soever. 

“7. State the scale of prices at which the above value is calculated. 

“8, State whether the whole parish or estate is subject to rectorial and 
vicarial tithes; and if to vicarial tithes, state the amount in value of each 
description separately, and (if any) the quantity and culture of land subject to 
any modus, composition real, or prescriptive payment, and the amount of any 
such payment per acre. 

“9. ff the tithe is taken in kind, state the expenses of collecting, threshing, 
and carrying the same to market. 

10, State the amount of all rates and taxes to which such tithe is subject; 
and the two sums referred to in Nos, 9 and 10, when subtracted to the mar- 
ketable value of the tithe, will give the net value of the tithe. 

“11. If compounded for on view of each crop, state the average annual 

value of the whole of the produce during the last seven years, without any 

deduction whatsoever; and also the prices on which each value was calcu- 
lated; the amount of such composition for such description of land, and 
whether same has been made subject to rates; and if so, state the amount of 
such rates, which, deducted from the composition, will give the net value of 
the tithe. If you cannot answer such question in detail, give the whole 
composition, 

‘12. If under composition by a money-payment, or on a corn rent for 
several years, or from year to year, state the amount of such composition, 
when such composition was made, and for what term. 

“13. What was the scale of prices on which such composition was calcu- 
lated ? 

“14, Is such composition received clear of all rates, or subject to them ? 
and, if the latter, state the amount of such rates, and the net value of such 
composition received by the tithe-owner.” 


Prussia.—During the last fifteen years the number of births in the Prussian 
dominions, exclusively of Neufchatel, has amounted to 7,583,017; among 
these there were 257,068 still-born children, namely, 147,705 boys, and 
109,363 girls. In the same interval there were 5 5,457,209 deaths, including 
the still-born children; and 26,576 of the entire number had attained to up- 
wards of ninety years of age. Between the years 1826 and 1834, 430 indi- 
viduals died of hvdrophobia; and, during the last six years, 38,733 of various 
casualties. In 1831 the cholera carried off 32,647 persons. During the last 
fifteen years 16,680 persons committed suicide, amongst whom were 298L 
females ; 44,699 fell victims to the small- -pox; and 70,215 females died in the 
pains of child-bearing. 
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Number of Emigrants from the United Kingdom during 1832, 1833, and 1834 :— 


British North America 
United States 

Cape of Good Hope . 
Australian Settlements . . 


Total . 


~_——_ 
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1832. 1833. 1834. 
66,339 28,808 40,060 
32,980 29,225 33,074 
202 517 288 
3,792 4,134 2,800 
. 103,313 62,684 76,222 


—— 


Wheat.—Annual ayerage prices of wheat from 1815 to 1834 :— 
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NEW POOR LAW. 


Number of ag abs a with the Agency of each Assistant Commissioner, the 
Number of the Parishes united, and the Average Amount of Poor’s Rates:— 


Name of Assistan 
Commissioner. 


County. 
Hants 
Col. A Court . { wits 
Berks 
Sir F.B. Head . Kent 
Berks 
Oxford 
Hants 1, Glo’ster 2 
Warwick 2, Wilts2 
Northampton 3 
Hertford 
Essex 
Cambridge 
Hunts 
Sussex 
Suffolk 
Wilts 
Gloucester 
Middlesex 
Somerset 


Mr. Gulson. . 


Mr. Power. . 


Mr. Hawley . . 


Mr. Mott... 


Name of Assistant 


County. 


Hertford 
Bedford 
Bucks 
Middlesex 
Bucks 
Oxford 4, Herts 1 
Berks 
Oxford 
Wilts 8, Bucks 2 
Hants 1 

{ Northampton 


Commissioner. 


Mr. Adey.. . 
Mr. Gilbert. . 


Mr. Hall... 


Mr. Earle Oxford 2, Bucks 2 
Bedford 3 


Dr. Kay .... 
Mr. Pilkington 


Mr. Weale ... 
Sir Edw. Parry . Norfolk 
Mr. Tufnell... 


Sussex 
Hants 


Up to August 8, 1835, there had been 111 unions formed, including 2311 
parishes, 1,385,124 people, and 1,221,543/. rates. 

Since the above statement was drawn up, there have been 103 additional 
unions formed, making 214 in all, up to the present time, (Dec. 1835.) 
Mr. Tufnell has succeeded Sir F. Head in Kent, and Sir John Walsam is 
appointed to Dorsetshire. If any other appointments have been made, per- 
haps any person who has observed them will have the kindness to send them. 


Vou. LX.—Feb. 1836. 2k 
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ST. MATTHIAS. 


Sin,—I hope this may be in time for your forthcoming number, in order to 
prevent your readers from being misled by an error in “ Gilbert's Clerical 
Almanac,”’ which I have only just now observed. 

In that almanack St. Matthias’ day is marked as to be kept on Thursday, 
25th of February, and the editor has appended the following note :—* St. 
Matthias is fired to the sixth kalends of March, and is therefore counted 
backwards from the 1st March, and not forward from the Ist February. This 
was decided at the council of Trent :* thus in leap year it should be observed 
on February 25.” 

It is well known to all acquainted with these subjects that the proper day 
of this commemoration in leap year has been a matter of dispute. But, so far 
as the Church of England is concerned, this dispute has been decided against 
the view taken of it in “ Gilbert’s Almanac.” The following notice may be 
found in “‘ Wheatley on the Common Prayer Book :”—*‘ On February 5th, A.D. 
1638, Archbishop Sancroft (who was himself one of the reviewers of the 
liturgy, and was principally concerned in revising the calendar, and whose 
knowledge in that kind of learning excelled) published an injunction or order 
requiring all parsons, vicars and curates, to take notice, that the feast of St. 
Matthias is to be celebrated (not upon the 25th of February, as the common 
almanacs boldly and erroneously set in, but) upon the 24th of February, for ever, 
whether it be leap year or not, as the calendar in the liturgy, confirmed by act of 
uniformity, appoints and enjoins.” A little further on it is observed, that 
“from Micrologus, who lived about the year 1080, (200 years before Durand, 
who is the first that 1 can find to mention the contrary practice,) it appears 
the ancient custom was to keep St. Matthias, as our present liturgy now 
enjoins, even in leap years, upon the 24th.” ‘That such was the intention of 
the framers of the calendar seems most obvious from the fact, that whereas in 
Queen Elizabeth’s Common Prayer Book it was ordered that the psalms and 
lessons which serve for the 23rd day of February shall be read again the day fol- 
lowing, (this being considered the intercalary day ;) on the later review this 
was altered, and distinct lessons appointed for February 29th, the now inter- 
calary day. I am, &c., AN Onserver or THE FEstTIvALs, 
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IRISH CLERGY. 


Tue letters which have appeared in the public newspapers between 
two Irish prelates of the Roman communion and the Bishop of 
Gloucester deserve notice. The radical Gloucester paper chose to 
say that the bishop had accused the Irish priests of exhorting their 
people to murder the protestant clergy, or something to that effect. 
Bishop Kinsella on this writes a letter much in the strain common 
with Irish persons of low extraction and little used to civilized society, 
vulgar in language, and full of wrath and abuse. But, in all pro- 
bability, his violence and want of reflexion induced him to believe 
the story, and he wrote in sincerity. Not so Archbishop Murray, He 
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sets out with stating his conviction that the story could not be true, 
and, having thus guarded himself, he proceeds, because the bishop had 
not said this, to reply just as if he had, and to say everything 
that could possibly inflame the mind and feelings of the coun 
against the unfortunate Protestant clergy. This is all intelligible 
enough. The strong feeling manifested against Archbishop Murray's 
mode of belief, and against the cruelty and tyranny of its professors, 
by the large subscriptions* for the unfortunate clergy, are a bitter thorn 
in his side; and this is his revenge. The proceeding was altogether 
in character with the indirect and disingenuous line of conduct which he 
pursued with respect to Dens. On receiving the Bishop of Gloucester's 
reply, he writes a most plausible and courteous answer, full of satisfac- 
tion and compliment. Why not? He had done all the harm he 
wished and was able in his first letter ; why should he not be civil in 
his second ? 

But there are two words used by Dr. Murray which deserve special 
notice. He was sure that a Christian bishop could not have used 
such words as were ascribed to Bishop Monk! Will Dr. Murray 
honestly and openly say that he believes any protestant bishop to be a 
bishop at all? If he will not, is it to his ingenuousness and his love 
of truth that the use of such a phrase is to be ascribed ? 

Again, he and his brethren, as he tells us, look on the Church of 
Ireland with no hostile feelings, but as a great bulwark against in- 
fidelity! It is doubtless on that account that they are so extremely 
zealous just now in attempting to drive it and its ministers into the 
sea! Has not Archbishop Murray sufficient discrimination to know 
that this is over-acting—that it can deceive no one, and must disgust 
every one ? 


MEDICAL EDUCATION.——-METROPOLITAN UNIVERSITY. 


Tue late proceedings with respect to the Metropolitan University call 
for the serious consideration of the country. This journal has already 
often expressed the opinion that the giving to the College in Gower- 
street, or any similar institution, the right of granting degrees in arts 
could not be a matter of the slightest possible importance, and that 
the notion of its injuring the elder universities was one which could 
only provoke a very gentle smile. The grounds on which that opinion 
was formed remain the same; and, therefore, notwithstanding all the 
vaunts and boasts at a late meeting in Gower-street of the great and 
certain superiority of their college over everything which ever was or 
could be, and notwithstanding the pean of victory sung by the histo- 
rian or scribe of the college, that now for the first time education can 
be accomplished without interference from the church, the opinion is 
still held that poor Oxford and Cambridge may hope to go on, for a 
year or two at least, without seeing the grass grow in their streets, or 
their colleges moulder away under the poisonous breath and withering 
touch of clerical instructors. No objection, therefore, is felt, and 
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* They are understood to amount now to nearly 90,000/. 
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none is about to be expressed to the petition made by the Gower- 
street College for the right of granting degrees in arts. The comic 
fears expressed at the meeting, and the solemn assurances conveyed in 
the most solemn manner by Lord Brougham, that the old universities 
should not be allowed to get away from the new ones by even the 

ition of a letter, that if an Oxford graduate wrote A.M., no power 
on earth should compel a London graduate to write M.A., unless he 
liked it better, might, it is imagined, have been spared. Even par- 
liament, and Lord Brougham, and the proprietors of the Gower- 
street College, cannot make that to be which is not; they cannot 
effect the miracle that a man who has never been at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, shall have resided at Oxford or Cambridge three or four years, 
and consequently though a London graduate may write M.A., or A.M., 
just as it seems good to him; he certainly cannot write either M.A., 
or A.M., Oxf. or Camb. The whole matter will turn upoi: this,—whe- 
ther people, even though careless as to religion, think an education at 
Oxford and Cambridge, with all the old and venerable remembrances 
and associations, the improved and improving discipline, the control, 
the reverence for superior age and for existing institutions taught by 
the whole system, the free, confidential, and salutary intercourse of 
young men of the highest minds on terms which nothing but a college 
life will admit, preferable or not preferable to the attending lectures 
and living in lodgings in London, with no society, or such society as 
chance introductions, or the peculiar advantages of a great city to a 
young man who lives in lodgings and has no acquaintances of his own, 
may present. If society goes on as it is, probably the older univer- 
sities may survive the institution of even so formidable a rival as that 
in Gower-street. If, indeed, Peter ‘Tomkins puts down the House of 
Lords, and there are no gentlemen required, then, no doubt, things will 
be altered ; and really one does not know what should be said to pre- 
vent sentence against such useless incumbrances, as the old universities 
will then be, being passed and executed, ‘Till then they are safe 
enough. How long that may be, indeed, who knows ? 

What, then, is the objection to the erection of the proposed univer- 
sity? There are several very weighty and important objections, but 
at the present moment it is intended to advert only to one—viz., the 
effect which its power to grant degrees is likely to have on the medical 
profession, and the all but certainty that it must tend to perpetuate 
and iacrease certain evils and deficiences which seem to exist in the 
present systems of medical education, and to prevent the application 
of those remedies which would tend to elevate the profession itself. 
Let it not be imagined that a layman in medicine is about to venture 
on @ matter so utterly beyond his powers as any consideration of 
improvements in the professional part of medical education, Nor, 
again, let it be supposed that there is any sympathy felt with those 
fancied reformers in medicine who have been wasting the money of 
the country, and the time and patience of medical men, so long; and 
the tendency of whose inquiries, as far as they have been published, 
seems to be, like that of too many other reformers, to bring every- 
thing down to the very lowest level, and (under the specious notion of 
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doing away restrictions, getting rid of abuses, and saving expense,) to 
take away all the motives and rewards which stimulate distinguished 
men to exertion, and thus finally and hopelessly to degrade the pro- 
fession itself. The only view which it can be allowable to take here, 
is that which has reference to the general bearing of the profession on 
the state of moral and religious feeling in the country, The great 
improvements which, by the unsparing exertion of time and talents, 
it is well known and confessed on all hands that the distinguished 
members of the profession have (at least in some quarters) intro- 
duced into the scientific departments of medical education, and the 
high and admirable character of some of those individuals themselves, 
are sufficient pledges of their earnest wish to give full and fair consi- 
deration to everything which would raise their profession. These few 
remarks are therefore submitted to their notice in the hope, or rather 
the certainty, that they will do justice to the writer’s intentions, whe- 
ther they agree in his views and reasonings or not. 

It is not, surely, in the year 1836 that it can be required of any one 
to shew that the experience of all ages and countries has pointed out 
both the advantage (or rather the necessity) of subjecting the wild, 
passionate, and enthusiastic period of youth to control, and the certain 
evils which (looking not to individual cases but to masses of men) 
flow from the want of it. In no countries, certainly, is this control 
more rigidly exercised than in some where liberty, not te say licen- 
tiousness, is the boast and the passion of maturer years, The evil 
generally felt and complained of, indeed, is that this control cannot be 
inade sufficiently effectual. Much of the unjust clamour raised against 
our elder universities, by persons like Mr. Beverley, latterly, has arisen 
simply from this—that no system of control can entirely check those 
who are determined to be vicious. In that respect, all plans of control, 
all universities, and consequently ours, must always be deficient. 
But their system of control does much. It rescues very many from 
temptation, keeps many—who perhaps are not at first open to higher 
motives—from vice, at all events from habits of vice, by the vigilance 
exercised, by the knowledge that such a vigilance is exercised, by the 
certainty that if they persist in profligacy, and are detected in it, they 
will be punished, disgraced, and removed; by setting up, if not the 
highest possible, yet a thoroughly respectable, standard of morals and 
conduct. Now, in this country, the nobility and gentry, the lawyers, 
and clergy, are subjected to this system of vigilance and control, not 
in their boyhood only, but from eighteen to twenty-two or twenty- 
three; and (although, as was said before, many will be vicious in spite 
of everything, ) all these persons are thus subject to control, to their own 
advantage, and to the still greater advantage of the country, because 
the public erection of a standard of morals to which all must conform 
for some years (the most critical of their lives) does unquestionably a 
good deal towards fixing the regular tone of public manners, and be- 
cause a large body of those who are to fill the highest stations are 
sent into the world free from Aadits of vice and immorality. 

Now it does seem unquestionably a matter for most serious regret, 
as well as for deep consideration, that at present the members of the 
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medical profession, with the exception of those who are educated at 
the English Universities, are not subjected to any such control during 
the trying period of youth. They alone, they whose character is, 
next to that of the clergy, of the most moment to the country, from 
the intimate relations into which they are admitted in all families, go 
through their education almost without check, or control, or super- 
intendence, as to what relates to religious or moral discipline. But 
this is not all. Where is it that the system of medical education is 
carried on? Where is it that its improvement in a scientific point of 
view attracts such crowds of students? It is to London, which, as 
the mightiest of all cities, abounds in every temptation, and every 
facility to vice. Let us not at the present moment inquire into facts ; 
but let us, on the most superficial knowledge of human nature and 
human passion, ask ourselves whether, if many hundreds of young 
men are thrown into a great city, and are left, without anything of 
moral discipline, to choose their own abode, and their own hours, to 
attend or not attend the worship of God from year's end to year’s 
end,—whether, in too many cases, the effects must not be of the most 
calamitous kind to their own welfare and peace,—whether persons so 
educated (speaking of the mass) are those whom a man would be glad 
and ready to admit with unhesitating confidence into his family ? 
Doubtless, in many cases, early principles of religion, under God's 
grace, rescue young men so exposed from evil, and they come forth 
from the fiery trial corrected, strengthened, and improved. But is 
this the natural result of such a system? Are such exceptions any 
defence of it? Is it a perfect system of education? Is it a desirable 
one ? 

The writer is perfectly certain, from his own knowledge of several 
illustrious teachers,—men as much distinguished by their high moral 
tone and their sincere religion as by their attainments in science,—that 
they will go fully along with him in this view, and in the earnest 
wish to remedy this great evil; that as far as their warning voice, 
their influence, and example, could prevail, nothing has been left 
undone to prevent the full operation of it. Nor ought it to be over- 
looked, as was before noticed, that they, and those who (being 
entrusted with the management of great institutions) have either given 
them the impulse or co-operated with them in introducing such per- 
fection into medical education, in some quarters at least, have some 
opportunities of giving a more favourable turn to things, and that they 
faithfully and earnestly improve these occasions, and are seeking for 
more, 

There is reason to hope that the tone of the students of latter years 
has been considerably raised.* Nor can it be denied that some- 
thing more may be done, even as things are, to raise it still higher. 
If some testimonial of character were required before a young man 


— _— ee 











* It may fairly be taken as a clear sign of right and good feeling that the students 
of Guy's Hospital (distinguished generally for good conduct) collected no less a 
sum than 791. for the distressed Irish clergy, and this purely from their own feelings. 
No doubt can be felt that where such strong and right feelings exist, everything 
might be hoped. 
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was admitted into institutions which stand high apes estimation, 
(and they who know what is said and thought by forei as well 
as Englishmen, of some of our establishments, are aware that there are 
such, and that such a step would not diminish the numbers of their 
students,) if they gave the student the means. of attending religi 
instruction, if they gave him when he left them a testimonial that he 
had profited by those means, and, as far as their op ities enabled 
them to judge, had conducted himself in an orderly and regular 
manner, and if they strictly refused such a testimonial to those of 
whose conduct they had cause to think ill, a good deal would be done. 
And, in all propane f such or greater improvements are contem- 
plated. Still the great evil remains. It may be and doubtless is true, 
indeed, that many lecturers feel and shew interest about young men 
who fall under their particular notice. But it is to be remembered that 
all such kind notice is beyond the sphere of their duty, that they 
engage for nothing more than scientific lectures, and have no kind of 
connexion with discipline. Nor is it possible, under such circum- 
stances, for a lecturer to have much knowledge of a numerous body of 
students beyond the lecture-room. 

Whatever partial counteractions, therefore, of this kind may exist, 
it still must remain true that the large mass of medical students in 
London go through their education without moral discipline or con- 
trol, and entirely as their own masters, It still must remain true that 
this is a great evil—that it will in too many cases operate with medi- 
cal students just as it must with every other class of young men so 
placed, frequently injure their moral character, and deteriorate even 
their tone of manners and demeanour.* Neither let it be forgotten 
that in one respect they stand worse than other young men. Cor- 
ruptio optimi pessima, is a great moral truth. Their very studies, 
admirable and calculated as they may be to exalt and elevate a reli- 
gious heart, and to bring it to a greater love and humbler adoration 
of God, are beyond all doubt calculated also to supply nourishment to 
evil already existing, and farther to corrupt what is corrupted and 
unrenewed by higher and better feelings and tempers. 

If, then, this is undeniably the state of things, and if these are the 
evils to be complained of, how will the New University affect them ? 
There can be little difficulty in seeing that. It will give the London 
schools the power of completing a medical education, from first to last, 
tn London. The convenience of the arrangement, the cheapness of 
the education, the distinguished reputation of the teachers, will proba- 
bly then make London the regular and only place of education for 
payeciane. Heretofore very many of the leaders in the profession have 

educated first at the older universities, subject to the same con- 
trol, and acquiring the same feelings, habits, and manners as other 
English gentlemen. But, in all human probability, this will not be the 





© It is always better to refer to the past than the present. And what could be 

more decisive as to the lawlessness of the system than what the public journals 

related of the conduct of the students in Gower-street three or four years ago, where 

= and hooted their professors, and took the lecture-rooms into their own 
? 
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dike When! education can be completed in London. ‘To Oxford ahd’ Cai: 
i) ‘far as numbers go, this is of no consequence, as the dumber of 
medical students Was, of course, always a small one; but to ‘thé 
éountry it is & matter of erat moment. For, in this way, one’ of the 
site I checks to the evil of the present system of education—and & 
ry efficient one—will be removed. The leaders of the professiot 

Hereliftér may be doubtless men of distinguished attainments in profés- 
soit! Science; but, if educated in London, from first to last, is it at all 
certaii that they will in future be anything else? Great ¢alents, great 
kiiowlédge of science, do’ not necessarily imply either a great genéral 
eduéation, gentlemanlike manners, or high principles; and without 
looking at ‘so fearful a result as likely to be general, nothing can be 
tore likely than that, by the instrumentality of this new ape bof 
_ véry frequently men of the most irreligious character will be sent forth, 
with distinction and degrees, into the world. The groundwork of the 
institution is, that no noticé is to be taken of religion. Consequéntly 
there can be no earthly reason why every examination may not sen 

out, high in its list of honours, men who believe in no God—nay, mock 
at the notion; and who have lived, from the first hour of their coming’ 
to London till that in which the metropolitan university sent them 
forth as M.D.'s, as their own masters. tis all very true that a large 
body of scientific men and a large body of reformers are always ready 
to cry out, (ii words already used in the House of Commons,) What 
does it signify to me what a man believes, or what he is, if he cures my 
fever or performs an operation better than any other man? But the 
scientific and the reformers had better in this matter consult the pub- 
fic, whom they profess to serve ; and we shall soon see whether the 
public really will think it good and desirable that men should be ad- 
mitted into a degree of confidence and intimacy beyond any others, 
nay, should be allowed to witness scenes of domestic inte which one’ 
would wish none but a Christian and’ a gentleman to witness, when’ 
theré can be no satisfactory* testimonial of moral conduct before they’ 
were stampt with academic honours—when there is no earthly man- 
ner of knowing whether they may not be even wholly devoid of every 
réligious sentiment. That this may be so, all must see; atid if the 
scientific and the reformers say it never will be so—if they will venture’ 
to say that they know of’ no facts which must lead them, if they will 
speak the’ truth, to confess that such things may not very unfrequently’ 
happen, they must have eveti more courage than they, who know’ 
them best, give them credit for. But it is not merely the possibility of 
this result, itis the certainty that the tendency of the measure must’ be" 
to degrade the profession, which causes the objection to the new uni-’ 
versity. Jf it is an effectual measure, in short, it will make London’ 
the ‘great and otily scette of medical’ education—that is to sy, on the’ 
oné hand, it’ will prevent the leaders of the profession from having any’ 





LLL 


* Mr. Spring Rice's projét talks of a testimonial of moral conduct ‘before the de- 
gree, After what has been said, it is unnecessary to poiht out how little it can’ 
Say as to ahy one, and how wholly silent it must be about most. A few richer men 
may be placed by their parents in respectable families; but what becomes of the’ 
mass, who cannot afford this ? ’ 


Vou. IX.—Feb. 1836. 2F 
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longer the same education, and, in the course of it, ecquing the same 
views, feelings, manners, and habits as the large mass of English gentle- 
men whose feelings and views are acquired very much at college, and 
thus from imparting (as far as their influence extends) the same 
feelings to the profession at large. And thei, by being expressly built 
on the basis that no notice whatever is to be taken of religion, it will 
effectually destroy all reasonable hope of any improvements in the 
general tone of medical education. e examination must be scientific 
solely; the previous character of the party, when privileges are 
extended to a variety of schools not so regulated as to be able to give 
any, or any satisfactory, account of their students, must be, whatever may 
be said as to testimonials, mere matter of conjecture ; and it cannot 
even be asked whether, before the student comes to receive, by 
national legislation, a degree which gives him certain rank and privi- 
leges, he even believes the being of a God. What possible motive, then, 
can any of the schools of medicine have, under such circumstances, to 
improve the general tone of their pupils, or the general tone of educa- 
tion? What motive can they have to endeavour to impress on the 
student the great truth, that a scientific education only is a very 
miserable one—that he ought, even on that ground, to look farther and 
higher; but, above all, that for any profession, and, most of all, for his, 
a high religious and moral tone is the only one for his own good, 
and the good of others? What motive can they give him for acquir- 
ing that tone, when those who are to inquire into his proficiency, and 
to distribute to him the meed of academic honour, cannot know, 
or even ask, whether he believes in another state, another and higher 
Being than man, and the necessity of worshipping him ? 

If it is asked, in conclusion, whether, even admitting the evil com- 
plained of, and admitting that the Metropolitan University, by taking 
away the present counteractions to it, and all reason for improvements in 
the great institutions for medical education, will do harm, the writer is 
sanguine enough to hope that any remedy could be found for these evils 
which he acknowledges to exist at present, his answer would be un- 
questionably in the affirmative. It seems to him (without going into 
details) no day-dream to suppose, that, in connexion with great schools, 
arrangements might be made, whether by means of extra buildings or 
otherwise, under which the strictest attention to economy should be prac- 
tised, and the same kind of moral discipline and control might be exer- 
cised, as at the university. In the meantime, he feels fully persuaded 
that the attention of many persons connected with the medical profes- 
sion is awakened—that they feel that it is time to inquire, not what 
foreigners say of their improvements in science, but what English 
parents say of their improvement of the education and discipline 
of their sons,* and what the English public look for at their hands in 
the students committed to their charge—that they have suggested 


—— 


* Of course it must be remembered that the hospitals are already benefactors to 
the country, in allowing the existence of medical schools in connexion with them. It 
is certainly no part of their direct or legal duty to see to the young men, or to have 


any school atall. The appeal is only to their high feelings and general wish to do all 
the good that can be done. +s a 
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many improvements, and are anxiously looking for others, until this 
more complete scheme could be realized—and that it would be their 
fixed and anxious purpose to give to every student the means of 
knowing his high destiny, his awful responsibilities, and his dangers, 
as an immortal and a moral being, and to send no one into the heart 
of a family, a sick room, and a dying bed, as the Metropolitan Univer- 
sity may and will do, whose creed may be, that he was born by 
chance, and will perish in the grave. 

P.S. Since these remarks were written, a circumstance has occurred 
which brings to the writer's mind that he has been deficient in passing 
over one point of some importance in looking at the condition of 
medical students in London—viz., the evil advisers by whom they are 
beset. The circumstance is this—A young man, it appears, was 
plucked by the examiners at Apothecaries’ Hall, a body to whom the 
country is under obligations for very great improvements effected 
in their examinations, and the steadiness with which they refuse 
to pass incompetent persons. A person, whose business it would 
appear that it is to prepare young men to get through, has had the ill 
luck to have two or three of his pupils rejected, and is consequently 
afraid of losing his business. It is said, that after the young man’s 
rejection a certain number of persons collected at a public-house oppo- 
site the examination-room, and broke the windows. By whom, and 
by whose advice, this was done, as there is no proof, shall not be 
entered on here. But a meeting was called at the Crown and Anchor, 
which was attended by a very large body of students, and this tutor 
made a most inflammatory speech, reviling the Apothecaries’ Com- 
pany and their examiners in the most violent language, and assuring 
these poor, deluded young men that parliament should redress their 
wrongs. No comment shall be made on the presence or the letters of 
some very well known personages, but Mr. Warburton professes to 
be a man of character. What can he think of himself when he writes 
toa mob of students, in course of education, on the necessity of reform 
among their instructors, and courts a miserable popularity among boys 
or young men by thus degrading himself, and misleading them ? 

The meeting was most disgraceful. There was a great tumult and 
rush at the platform, fearful noise and shouting all through it, and at 
the end it broke up with “three cheers for Mother H,’s, and three 
cheers for the Cider Cellar.’ Now, on the conduct of the students 
themselves, no comment shall be made. The most respectable students 
were not there ; and of those who were, it is to be remembered that 
many went from idle curiosity, and that most of them are young men, 
for whom, on the score of their youth and various disadvantages, much 
allowance must be made. Let them remember, however, the certain 
consequences of such conduct to themselves. They may attend radical 
meetings, and may abuse their instructors, and be told that parliament 
will redress their wrongs But they have their bread to get, they will be 
known and marked, and’no radical meetings and no radical measures 
can compel any man to employ persons whose life and manners lead 
them to joinin “three cheers for Mother H.'s, and three cheers for the 
Cider Cellar; who shew, in short, a taste for that which most offends 
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and disgusts all decent people. But the point to be observed here is 
the unhappy condition of young men left to such evil influence as this. 
What would be said of any other place or system of education where 
any one who prcent could call a set of young and inexperienced 


students together for his own ends and objects, and harangue them 
against those who are to try their merits and sit in judgment on them ? 
Who can doubt the terrible effects which must be produced by such 
proceedings, or not deplore the forlorn and unprotected condition of 
those who are exposed to such mischievous and malignant influence, 
and earnestly desire to see a happier and better regulated state of 
things ? 

Te hes been often said, that London is the only metropolis without 
an university. May it not be added, that it is the only one where 
legislators would think of calling students together, of appealing to the 
judgment of boys and very young men, exciting their passions, and 
mixing them up with the politics of the day? Surely a city where 
such things are done is one of the very worst places for the seat of an 
university. 





EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Wuat can be the meaning of the sudden change in tone in the 
“ Edinburgh Review” just before the meeting of Parliament? The 
last number, which appeared just as Mr. O'Connell set out on his 
anti- » tour, was full of all sorts of threats against the aris- 
tocracy. They were to be put down and got rid of; and it was to be 
remembered, that, when once gone, they were gone forever! The 
whole number breathed strong radicalism, was full of politics, and, in 
the purely literary articles, (as, for example, in that on Mr. Thirlwall,) 
still uttered threats against aristocracy. This was singular, from one 
of the literary organs of administration, Mr. O’Connell’s tour, how- 
ever, Was a failure. Far as we have gone, and are going, it seems 
understood that the blowing up of the House of Lords is as yet too 
strong a dose to be taken without a display of considerable reluctance 
on the part of the patient. This and the strong anti-Romanist feeling 
called forth by the measures of government against the Irish church, 
have sig had great influence in producing several unfavourable 
elections, and in calling forth the burst of feeling which has been wit- 
nessed for the Irish clergy. Accordingly, we find the new number of 
the “Edinburgh Review” almost purely Hierary, avoiding politics, 
(except one article on orange lodges, and that is rather purely anti- 
orange than generally political,) absolutely Christian in some parts, 
and free from all abuse of existing institutions—nay, free from all re- 
viling of the church, with the exception of one sneer as to ‘ our pity 
and subscriptions (?) for the Irish clergy,’ which may well be for- 
given, as unquestionably the manifestation of feeling on that point 
must be a very disagreeable one. But, more than this, there is abso- 
lutely a sort of conciliatory passage, brought in most violently in the 
first article, in the life of Cuvier—an article pretty sure to be read, 
from the celebrity of that distinguished naturalist. It is, to be sure, 
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ing strange to find in the “ Edinburgh Review” a strong censure 
of the folly of those who are looking for theoretical reforms, and over- 
looking the real good in their hands, as, for example, those “ who, 
under a timited monarchy, speculate on the advantages of a republic, 
or of an elective sovereign, or a voluntary church, or a ‘subverted 
peerage.’ And what are the reforms which are to be undertaken ? 
Why, “the safety and propriety of educating the people ; of diffusing 
knowledge by cheap and untaxed publications (so the wind sets in 
that quarter); of teaching in the same schools and universities the 
youth of all religions ; of establishing universal toleration in matters of 
faith ; of giving elective rights to the intelligent population (? as to 
the ten-pounders) ; of abolishing sinecures in va and state; of ren- 
dering law and justice accessible to the poor (! this is an unheard-of 
thing, indeed) ; of filling the public offices with the best qualified of the 
competitors (as exemplified in all appointments for the last six years) ; 
and generally of removing all obvious defects from every public insti- 
tution.” All these proprieties and safeties are to be acknowledged ! 
And this is all! Why, except the educating youth of all religions 
in the same universities, and that same very probable reform of never 
giving places to any but the fittest persons, what on earth is here men- 
tioned which has not been done and allowed years and years ago ? 
However, this is all very satisfactory, as far as the surface goes; and 
one only hopes it is not “ miching mallecho.”’ At all events, just as Par- 
liament is to meet, we get a declaration against the voluntary system, 
and so entirely in favour of the church, that it seems the abolition of 
sinecures is the only reform needed ! 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 





ORDINATIONS. 


Bishop of Bristol, Bristol Cathedral .........:.scceeee seeseeseseeeseeeeees Jan. 10 

Bishop of Hereford  ...........0+.00000. op0006 ‘ebseeenccnccbsubbens covnccesdeess 

Bishop of Bath and Wells, Wells Cathedral ........... ghadteesotecsetbnns Jan, 17 

DEACONS. 
Name Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
ai let.dim. 

Buller, Henry John... s.a. Trinity Oxford } — he Bead = 
Burlton, Francis Jenks, m.a. Worcester Oxford Hereford 
Carwithen, Wm. H.... 3.a. Worcester Oxford oe camer E; — 
Daubeny, H.W. B. ... Trinity Oxford Bath and Wells 
Emmerson, A. L....... 3A. Pembroke Oxford Bath and Wells 
Pullen, Joseph ......... m.A. Corpus Christi Camb. wwcepa oe sip 
. . Bath and Wells, by let.dim. 
Stawell, Wm. P. ...... B.a. St. Peter's Camb. from the Bp. of Exeter 
Whalley, Richard ...... nA. St. John’s Camb. Bath and Wells 


Wooley, T. L. ......4+: Magdalen Oxford Bath and Wells 
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PRIESTS. 

Name, Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Bromby, John E....... m.a. St. John’s Camb. Bristol 
Cotterill, Henry........ - Ba St. John's Camb. ~° Bristol 
Dampier, Robert ...... B.c.L. Corpus Christi Camb. Bristol 
Graves, Jobn ..... hipeee na. Exeter Oxford Hereford 
Kinglake, W.C. ...... nA. ‘Trinity Camb. Bath and Wells 
Kingsmill, Henry ...... B.A. ‘Trinity Oxford Bath and Wells 
Maxwell, Charles ...... B.A. Balliol Oxford Bristol 
Phelps, H. D. ......... nA. Wadham Oxford Hereford 
Riley, Edmund ......... mea. Lincoln Oxford Bath and Wells 
Sawbridge, Charles ... B.a. St. Peter's Camb. Bristol 
Smith, Robert J. ....... B.a. Worcester Oxford Bath and Wells 
Smith, Reginald......... m.A. Balliol Oxford Bristol 
Thornton, Charles...... m.a. Christ Church Oxford Hereford 
Wilkins, J. S......... wee BAe Queen's Camb, Bath and Wells 
Wilkinson, Alfred ...... B.A. Jesus Camb, Bristol 


We give the following as the most accurate list that we have been able to obtain of 
the late ordination at Durham :—Priests: Rev. W. Atkinson, B.A., Oxford, Long 
Benton; Rev. H. T. C. Hine, Garrigill; Rev. T. Ilderton, A.B., St. Peter’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, St. John’s, Newcastle ; Rev. George Newby, Jun., A.B., St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, Stockton; Kev. W. Kell, Corsenside; Rev. Elisha White, 
Grammar School, Norton.—Deacons: J. Dixon Clark, Newburn; James Boucher, 
B.A. Worcester College, Hartlepool; M. M. Humble, B.A., Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, Felton ; John Burdon, B.A., Queen’s College, Oxford, Easington ; J. Bur- 
leigh James, B.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge, ‘Tynemouth.— Newcastle Journal. 





Ata private Ordination held at the Chapel of the Palace, Salisbury, on the 27th of 
December, Nathaniel Higgins, a literate person, was ordained Deacon. 


N.B. Erratum in the last notice of the Bishop's Ordination, at Salisbury, in the 
British Magagazine.—It was said to take place in the Cathedral: the Bishop never 
ordains in the Cathedral. 


The Bishop of Lincoln's next Ordination will be held at Buckden, on Sunday, the 
28th of February. 


A general Ordination will be holden at the Palace, Salisbury, on Sunday, 29th of 
May. : 


—— 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Brown, Edward ............ Clerk in Orders of the Parish Church, Leeds 

Collett, Woodthorpe ...... Head Master of the Free Grammar School, Woodbridge, 
Suffolk 

Crossman, Francis ......... Domestic Chaplain to the Dowager Duchess of Beaufort 

Contes, R. T. ccccccccccccses Chaplain to the Duke of Beaufort 

Davis, Thomas .............++ Chaplain to the Worcester House of Industry 

Field, Samuel, Vicar of Hatherleigh, Devon, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Exeter 

Hawkins, W. B. L. ...... Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of Cambridge 

Kendall, F. J. H. ........ . Chaplain of the County Gaol, at Bodmin 

Leader, Robert Master of the Little Walsingham Grammar School 

BUG, Be cntcrtamiveoussises Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Charleville 

Lonsdale, John............... Preacher at Lincoln's Inn 

Schomberg, J. B............ Domestic Chaplain to Lord Crewe 

NG, Be Se ocee  coctecece Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Charleville 


Wightman, George......... Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Ferrers 
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PREFERMENTS. 
Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Bates, J. E. ...... Stratton Audley P.C. Oxford Oxon Christ Ch., Oxon. 
Mytholm New . , Rev. C. Musgrave, 
Bennett, Thomas, } Church, Halifax ¢ York York V. of Halifax 
Brent, Daniel...... Grendon V. Northam. Peterbro’ —TrinityColl.,Camb. 
Foxton, Fred. J.... Wix P. C. Essex London a) ae a Esq. 
Gaskin, Thomas... St. Clements P.C. Camb. — Ely Jesus Coll., Camb. 
Gibson, John sees at in Childwall Lancas. Chester R. Watt, Esq. 
Gillmoor, William Illingworth, P.C.  W. York York wari a"? 
Gould, Edward... Sproughton R. Suffolk Norwich Wm. Gould, Esq. 
» St. Paul’ 
Greaves, H. A. or use St. Paul * Devon Exon ehaeam ndrew, 
Jones, John......... Little Marcle R. Hereford Hereford Bishop of Hereford 


Chewton Mendip V., 
Kingsmill, Henry ' with the Chapels at Somerset B.& W. W.Kingsmill, Esq. 
& Emborough V. aad 
; Vardens and Fel- 
Kidd, W.  .....0.. St. ee - rok Lancash. Chester lows of the Col- 
chester, 2’.C. legiate Church 
Long Stratton St. 
Middleton, S....... Michael R., w. Norfolk Norwich New Coll., Oxon. 
St. Peter R. 


Nottidge, Edward, Black Notley R. Essex London M. Wyvill, Esq. 
Plater, C. E....... River V. Kent Canterb. —Abp. of Canterbury 
Pruen, W. A....... St. Helen’s R. Worces. Worces. Bp. of Worcester 
Shaw, E. B. ..... - Narborough R. Leicester. Lincoln J. Pares, Esq. 
Shuckburgh, C. V. White Parish V. Wilts Sarum R. Bristow, Esq. 
Spencer, Thomas, Winkfield R. Wilts Sarum On his own petition 
Steble, — ..... «ee Royton P. C. Lancas. Chester R. of Prestwich 
Wayman, W........ Great Thurlow V. Suffolk Norwich His Majesty," 
Williams, W. ...... Headingly P. C. W. York York Vicar of Leeds 
Williams, David... Prebendary of Tytherington and Horningsham in the Collegiate 
Church of Heytesbury 
Wilson, ‘Thomas... Farnley P. C. W. York York Vicar of Leeds 
Wingfield, George, ‘Tickencote R. Rutland Peterbro’ J. Wingfield, Esq. 





CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 
Bamfield, John Hichens, Fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge, at St. Ives, Cornwall 


St. Alban’s R. & St.) 
Bedford, Thomas, Helen’s R., Wor- Worces. Worces. Bp. of Worcester 


cester 


Brett, Jobn.....+:. }  Dessingha Band V Norfolk Norwich H.H.Henley, Esq: 
Burton, Edward Canon of Christ Church and Reg. Prof. of Divinity, Oxford 
D,D Sesdes & Oxford O Annex. to Prof, 
ia i Smit _ — of Div. Oxford 


Cockeram, Henry, M.A., of Exeter Coll., Oxford, at Kingsdon, near Yeovil 


Cattell, Thomas... } ay es = ” Warwick L. & C. Col. Desbrowe 


Griffith, William, Llandwrog R. Carnarvon Bangor Bp. of Bangor 
Hardinge, John... Hopesay R. Salop Hereford Rev. J. Hardinge 


Wrawby V. w. Brigg Lincoln Lincoln Clare Hall, Camb. 
Holt, John ......... 


W.B. Darwin, Esq. 


C., and 
Elston R. Notts Notts 





e At the nomination of the Rev. J. Rowley and A. Arcedekne, Esq., Trustees for 
Lady Harland. 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Southwood R. w. 
Leathes, G. R. ... Limpenhoe V. & \ Noro Norwich J. F. Leathes, Esq. 
? Wickhampton R. 


Moss, Anthony ... } qn ered = sins Cornwall Exon Baroness Bassett 
( Gautby R. Lincoln Lincoln Lord Chancellor 

Mounsey, John ...<  & Authorpe R. & “ae : ; 
4 Witherne R. Lincoln Lincoln R. Vyner, Esq. 


Price, Richard .... Eaton Hastings R. — Berks Sarum 


Frensl P. C, and) « re 
Rogers, John ...... } Eletead PC. = t Surrey Winches, Rev. J. Colmer 
. : . Welford R. w. Wick- aa, P. of D.)C. A. Nicholson, 
Sawbridge, J. 8... } ham C. t perks ofSarum Esq. 


Serocold, John J., St. Martin’s Stamford Baron 

Sandilands, G. Percival, late C. of St. George's, Hanover-square, London 
St. Andrew by the 

Saunders, Isaac of Wardrobe, and sf London 
Anne's, Blackfriars 


Smithson, John ...  Heedinely = and 


eo = Chancellor & 


Parishioners, alt. 


\w, York York owe J. Alderson 


Vicar of Leeds 


Speidell, Thomas, Crick R. Northam. Peterbro’ { oe College, 
Spencer, John....... Dronfield V. Derby L&C. Lord Chancellor 


Scaldwell R. and Northam, Peterbro’ Dukeof Buccleuch 
Moulton V. 


\vs R. Haydor 
s 
¢ 


Stanton, John 


gms Saat 
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IRELAND. 


PREFERMENTS. 

Rev. M. Hewson, of Finuge, county Kerry, to Corkbeg, R. and V. Cork, diocese of 
Cloyne, on the presentation of his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. 

The Lord Bishop of Cork and Cloyne has been pleased to appoint the Rev. Mr. 


Maginn, Chaplain to the late Bishop of Cloyne, to the living of Castletown Roche, vacant 
by the death of the Rev. Mr. Hoare. 


Rev. Wm. Rogers, to Marshaltown V., diocese of Cloyne. 


Rev. Marcus Perrin to the living of Kilsallaghan, county of Dublin; patron, the 
Lord Lieutenant. 


Rev. Joseph Jameison to the parish of Carlow, vacant by the resignation of the 
Rev. George Vernon. 

The Rev. Maurice Hewson and the Rev. G. Simpson are appointed Chaplains to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 


The Archbishop of Cashel has appointed the Rev, Edward Close to the living of 
Emly, vacant by the death of the Rev. William Lee. 
Rev. William Ball to the living of Rossory. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Rev. James Ellwood, Rector of Gurteen. 
Rev, Samuel John Maclean, A. M., Junior Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
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OXFORD. 


Tuesday, January 9. 
Congregations w ill be holden for the purpose 
of granting Graces and conferring — on 
the following days in the ensuing term, viz. 








January . .. Thursday, 14 
sesseeeee Thursday, 28 
February......... Thursday, 4 
ssecseede Thursday, 11 

he ae eens Thursday, 18 
———= seosssseed Pureday, 25 
March ........008 Thursday, 3 
he eecee eee .. Thursday, 10 
nati? eyeasavenngs Thursday, 17 
chonsaniee .. Saturday » 26 


Every Bac he lor of Arts is desired to take 
notice, that unless he has proceeded to that 
Degree on or before Thursday, February 
11th, his name cannot be inserted in the Regis- 
ter of Congregation during the present year. 

On F riday last, Mr. Godfrey Rolles Lee 
(from Winchester School ) was admitted Scholar 
of New College. 

January 16. 


On Thursday last, the following Degrees 
were conferred :— 

Doctor in Civil Law—Rev. W. Young, 
Oriel. 

Masters of Arts—J. Boustead, Queen's ; 
Rev. W. W. Stoddart, Fellow of St. John’s ; 
C. F,. Baldwin, St. John’s; J. Bugden, Tri- 
nity; Rev. W. Fletcher, Brasennose ; Rev. J. 
Hughes, Brasennose. 

Bachelor of Arts—W. W. Blandford, St. 
Edmund hall. 


January 2 


Queen’s College—There will be an election 
of a Fellow on Mr. Michel's Foundation on 
Thursday, the 25th of Feb. next. Candidates 
must at least be Bachelors of Arts of this 
University, who have attained, in point of 
standing, the seventh Academical Term from 
and after taking the said degree, exclusive of 
the term wherein the same was taken; and at 
the most must be Masters or Bachelors of 
Arts who have not exceeded the thirty-fourth 
Academical Term from their matriculation, 
including the Term in which they were ma- 
triculated. They must also leave with the 
Provost, on or before Saturday, the 20th of 
February, Testimonials from their College or 
Hall for the three years immediately preceding 
the day of election. 

An Exhibition, also, of GO/. per annum, is 
vacant, open to natives of Middlesex, which 
it is ‘wage to fill up at the same time. 
Candidates must have attained the full age of 
15, and not have exceeded the age of 20 years ; 
and, if members of the University, must not 
have been matriculated more than 12 calendar 
months before the day of election. They must 
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also deliver to the Provost certificates of their 
baptism, and testimonials of their good con- 
“ t, on or before the 20th of February next. 
Corpus Christi College—An Election will 
be held in this College on Friday, the 11th of 
March, of a Scholar for the county of Kent. 
All persons are eligible who are natives of 
the above county, and who may not have ex- 
ceeded their 19th year on the day of election. 
All Candidates must appear personally be- 
fore the President on the Sth day of March, 
at eleven o'clock in the morning, and must 
produce certificates of the marriage of their 
parents and of their own baptism ; an affidavit 
of their parents or of some other competent 
ng stating the day and place of their 
irth, and a testimonial of previous good con- 
duct from the tutor of the College or the 
head master of their School, 
In a Convocation holden on Wednesday last, 
ermission was granted to the Rev. G. Mo- 
= late Fellow of Balliol, and head master 
of Winchester School, to commute the Degree 
of Master of Arts for that of Bachelor in Civil 
Law, with a view to proceeding in that faculty. 
in the same Convocation, Mr. J. Thomas, 
B.A., and late Scholar of Trimty, was unani- 
mously elected a Scholar on Mr. Viner's 
foundation, in the room of Mr. Cripps, lately 
elected a Vinerian Fellow. 


I 
CAMBRIDGE, 


January 1. 


On Tuesday last, the Hulsean prize was ad- 
judged to Thomas Whytehead, of St. John’s 
college, for his Dissertation on the following 
subject: —“ The resemblance between Moses 
and Christ is so very great and striking, 
that it is impossible to consider it fairly and 
carefully without seeing and acknowledging 
that He must be forctold where He is so well 
descrit red. . 

The following is the subject for the Hulsean 
prize of the present year :—“ How far our 
Saviour’s Miracles were typical of the Nature 
of the Christian Dispensatron.’ 


COMBINATION PAPER, 1836. 
PRIOR COMB, 
Jan. 3. Coll. Regal. 
10. Coll. Trin, 
17. Coll. Joh. 
24. Mr. Couch, Pet. 
31. Mr. Dusautoy, Regin. 
Feb. 7. Mr. Page, Corp. 
14. Mr. Eade, Cai. 
9}. Coll. Regal. 
28. Coll. Trin. 
Mar. 6. Coll. Joh. 
13. Mr. Sams, Chr. 
20. Mr. Hesilrige, Regin. 
27. Mr. Goodwin, Corp. 
9? & 
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Jan. 


Feb, 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Jun. 
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Apr. 3. Fest. Pascu. | Jul. 3. Commem. Beneract. 
10. Coll. 10. Mr. Rees, Joh. 
17. Coll. Trin, 17. Mr. Powell, Pet. 
24. Coll. Joh. 24. Mr. Woodley, Pet. 
Mai. 1. Mr. Woodley, Pet. 28, Fesr. S. Jac. Mr. Penneck, Pet. 
8 Concio ap CLerumM., 31. Mr. Biley, Clar. 
15. Mr. Singleton, Regin. A tis 
9%, Fest. Penrec. Resp. in Theolog. Oppon. 
29. Mr. Burnaby, Cai. Coll. Joh. 
Jun. 5. Coll. Regal. Mr. Greaves, Emm. <~ Mr. Moutgomery, Pet 
12. Coll. Trin. r. Gul. Turner, Pem 
19. Coll. Joh. Mr. Randolph, Clar. 
26. Mr. Powell, Pet. Mr. Hodgson, Corp. < Mr. Clayton, Cai. 
Jul. 3. Commem. Beneracr. Coll. Regal. 
10. Mr. Whittington, Regin. Coll. Trin. 
17. Mr. peng ty Mr. Nottidge, Trin. < Coll. Joh. 
24. Mr. Kelly, Cai. Mr. G. Crawley, Mag. 
31. Coll. Regal. Mr. Gedge, C ‘ath. 
Mr. Beynon, Mag. . ~ Mr. Wilhamson, Clar. 
eee SS Mr. Ayre, Cai. 
i. Fest. Cancum. Mr. Clark, Regin. A Coll. Regal 
3. Mr. Simons, Regin. Mr. W. J. Atkinson, } Qi) pn 
. P . , . Coll. Trin. 
6. Fesr. Erira. Mr. Bagnall, Regin.| Trine ..~... Coll. Joh. 
17, Ms, Same’ Chr: Mr. E. Baines, Chr. 
24. Mr. Gibson, Sid. Mr. Bastard, Joh, . 4 Vi, Atkinson, sen. 
25. ay S. Paut. Mr. Frost, Ss, Berton, Clan 
f Mr. Beauclerk, Cai. 
31. Mr. Tucker, Regal. aie : , 
@, Fast. Poss. Mr. J. Chapman, Mr. Greenall, Chr. {cai Regal. 
Regal Coll. Trin. 
7. Mr. Hamilton, Regal. Mr. Brooks, Trin Mr. Berry Pet 
14. Mr. Carus, Trin. : es, Sa Mr. Wailes, Cath 
17. Dies Cinerum. Concio av Cie- Mr. Alpe, Corp 
RUM. . “ae 
21. Mr. Charlesworth, Trin. Mr. Tooth, Trin. . {mi —— Cai. 
24. Fest. S. Marr. Mr. Crewe, Trin. —— 
vs. Mr. Ingram, Trin. Resp. in Jur. Civ, ‘ sore. 
6. Mr. S. Smith, Trin. . r. Allix, Emm. 
13. Mr. Leighton, Trin. Mr. Hitgame, Jes. 7 ia-, Scots, Emm. 
20. Mr. P. Smith, Trin. . to 
25. Fest. Annunc. Mr, Prescott, ‘Trin. —— — Mr Pre ed Cai 
97. Mr. Shepherd, Tria. Mr. Paget, Ca. .. Mr. Budd Cai. ‘ 
1. Passto Domini, Mr. Collyer, Trin. | igs 
3. Fest. Pascu. Mr. Howarth, Cai. January 22. 
4. Fer. Ima. Mr. Fonnereau, Trin. The following will be the subjects of Ex- 
5. Fer. 2da, Mr. Appleton, Trio. | amination in the last week of the Lent Term, 
10, Mr. Bartlett, Joh. 1837 :— 
17. Mr. Kennedy, Joh. 


| The Gospel of St. Luke. 
24. _ Yate, — — | Paley’s Evidences of Christianity. 
Ripe: - PRRERE ripe mamE anette The Hecuba of Euripides. 
Te ee A epee RE el The First Book of Cicero de Oratore. 


| 
esak, Jeb. | —— 


8. Mr. Jarrett, Joh. DUBLIN. 
12. Fest. Ascen. Mr. J. Antrobus, Joh. On the 14th of August, the honorary degree 
15. Mr. Hazlewood, Joh. ‘of Doctor of Laws was conferred on the fol- 
22. Fast. Penrec. Mr. Dodd, Corp. |, lowing members of the British Association in 
23. Fer. ima. Mr. Mead, Joh. Dublin :—Sir T. Brisbane, K.C.B. ; Louis 
24. Fer. Qda. Mr. Farre, Joh. Agassiz, Prof. of Natural History, Neufchatel ; 
29. Mr. G. Outram, Joh. G. Moll, Prof. of Astronomy and Natural 
5. Mr. F. Barts, Joh, ) Philosophy at Utrecht ; F. Baily, President 
i, Fest. S. Bananas. Mr. Levingston, | of the Astronomical Society, London ; and W. 
Joh. Smith, of Scarborough. 
12. Mr. Cheere, Joh. On the 20th of November, the following 
19. Mr. Colville, Joh. members of the British Association were ad- 
24. Fest. S. Jon. Bart. Mr. Gaye, Joh. | mitted to ad eundem degrees, all the usual 
26. Mr. Marsden, Joh, fees being remitted :-~ 
bat 


. Fest. S. Per. Mr. Dewdney. | Doctor of Medicine—C. G. B. Daubeny, 
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Fellow of Magdalen, Oxford, and Alrich, 
Prof. of Chemistry. 

Masters of Arts—C. Babbage, F.R.S.L.& E., 
of Trinity, Camb., Lucasian Prof. of Math- 
ematics ; Rev. E. J. Ash, Fellow of Christ's, 
Camb. ; H. Brandreth, St. John’s, Oxford ; 
Rev. S. V. L. Hammick, Fellow of Exeter, 
Oxford ; C. C. Babington, F.L.S., St. John’s, 
Camb. ; E. Hill, Student of Ch. Ch., Oxford ; 
E. O'Brien, Trin., Camb.; L. O’Brien, Trin., 
Camb.; Rev. B. Powell, Oriel, Oxford, Sa- 
vilian Prof. of Geometry ; S. P. Rigaud, of 
Exeter, Oxford, Savilian Prof. of Astronomy, 
F.R.S., &e.; Rev. A. Sedgwick, Trin., 
Camb., Woodwardian Prof. of — ; Rev. 
R. Ward, Trin., Camb., Rev. W. Whewell, 
Fellow of Trin. Camb. ; F.R.S., F.G.S., &e. 

Bachelors of Arts —H. O’Brien, Trin. 
Camb.; A. J. Sutherland, Student of Ch. 
Ch., Oxford. 

The silver medals for proficiency in modern 
languages were adjudged to the following Un- 
dergraduates. 

For French —Mr. Rynd, (James); Mr. 
Jervis, (John) ; Mr. Maxwell, (Peter) ; 
Hackett, ( Charles. ) 

For Italian — Leeper, ( Alexander); Mr. 
Rynd, (James); Leslie, (Charles) ; Corcoran, 
(Michael) ; Whittle, (James. ) 


For German—Leeper, ( Alexander. ) 

The professor of Italian will deliver a course 
of lectures on the Italian and French 
during Hilary term. Students of the Univer- 
sity, en paying two guineas, will have the pri- 
7 of attending these lectures for two years. 

1e Provost and senior Fellows have sub- 
scribed to the fund for the relief of the Irish 
clergy the sum of 5002. from the public purse 
of the University. Besides this, the sum of 
3901. has been collected by private subserip- 
tion, among the Provost, senior and junior 
Fellows and Professors uf the University. 

— 
KING’S COLLEGE. 

The second term of the academical year of 
this institution commenced on Tuesday, the 
26th of January. The term will connie a 
week before Easter. The present scale of 
annual charge for the three terms of the course 
of —s education for the regular College 
students, if nominated by a proprietor, 211. ; 
if not so nominated, 26/. 5s. The charge to 
juniors for admission to the College school is 
fifteen guineas annually, to a pupil nominated 
by a proprietor, and eighteen to one not so 
nominated. 





BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 


BIRTHS, 
Of Sons—The lady of the Rev. J. Pear- 


son, East Horndon R., Essex ; of Rev. F. 
Sturmer, Twickenham ; of Rev. F. Robinson, 
Stonesfield R., Oxon; of Rev. T. Vares, 
Wollaston ; of Rev. S. Madan, the Close, 
Lichfield ; of Rev. S. Davies, the Grange, 
Oystermouth, near Swansea ; of the Hon. and 
Rev. W. Somerville, Meriden V.; of Rev. 
J. King, Bradenham R., Bucks; of Rev. E. 
A. Waller, Tachbrook, Warwickshire ; of 
Rev. C. Martyn, Bolton Row, May Fair; 
of Rev. J. Edwards, Prestbury V., Glouces- 
tershire ; of Hon, and Rev. H. H. Courtenay, 
West Wickham ; of Rev. D. S, Perkins, Orton 
Hall, Leicestershire ; of Rev. A. Howell, 
Southampton; of Rev. J. Morgan, Talyarth 
V., South Wales ; of Rev. F. Evans, Salisbury ; 
of the Hon. and Rev. H. Powis, R. of War- 
rington, Lancashire; of Rev. 5S. Paynter, 
Welbeck-street, London. 

Of Daughters—The lady of the Rev. P. 
Hewitt, Binstead, Isle of Wight ; of Rev. H. 
H. Harington, Chalbury Hill R., Wimborne, 
Dorset ; of Rev. P. H. Nind, at Hawthorns, 
Harehatch ; of Rev. J. C. Williams, High 
Wycombe V., Bucks; of Rev. W. Harding, 
Sulgrave, Northampton ; of Rev. J. Furnival, 
Davenham K., Cheshire; of Rev. J. Clay, 
Harwood, near Upminster; of Rev. B. Peile, 
Hatheld ; of Rev. J. T. Austin, Aldworth, 





Berks ; of Rev. G. Thomas, Tarleton, Lan- 
cashire ; of Rev. C. Mackenzie, Queen Eliza. 
beth’s Grammar School, St. Olave's, South- 
wark ; of Rev. G. H. Hasker, Dorset-street, 
Portman-equare ; of Rev. G. Gilbert; of Rev. 
J. Clay, Upminster; of Rev. W. Musters, 
Colwick R., Notts; of Kev. W. Fraser, North 
Waltham ; of Rev. J. Brown, Margate; of 
Rev. W. D. Fox, Ryde, Isle of Wight; of 
Rev. J. Swire, Mansfield V., Yorkshire. 


MARRIAGES, 

Rev. G. Steward, of Woodbastwick, to Jane, 
eldest d. of the late Mr. Ambrose Coe, of As- 
sington, Suffolk; Rev. D. Packard, B.A. of 
Caius Coll., Camb., to Sarah, eldest d. of Mr. 
J. Devereux, of Beccles; Rev. F. N. H, Lay- 
ton, to Maria Caroline, d. of the late R. Orle- 
bar, Esq., of Hinwick House, Bedfordshire ; 
Rev. G. Mullins, r. of Ditcheridge, Wilts, to 
Susannah, d. of Mrs. Gardiner, Catherine- 
place, Bath ; Rev. J. Higginson, B.A., of 
Queen's Coll., Oxon, to Mary Maria Hester, 
youngest d. of the Rev. M. J. Wynyard, r. of 
West Rownton, and Chaplain in Ordinary to 
his Majesty ; Rev. W. Barker, B.A., of Corpus 
Christi College, Camb., to Harriet, you 
d. of Cornelius Tipple, Esq.; Rev. J. Sell, of 
Longhope, Gloucester, to Anne, eldest d. of 
the late Rev. J. Langhorne, v. of Little 
Grimsby, Lincoln ; Rev. J. Wilson, of Thick- 


thorn, Warwickshire, to Clara, relict of the 
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Rev. R. Gilbert, r. of Setrington, Yorkshire ; 
Rev. W. Fletcher, Head Master of the Gram- 
mar School, Derby, to Hannah Maria Jane, 

second surviving d. of J. Bainbrigge, Esq., of 
that place ; Rev. R. H. Wall, of Islington, to 
Miss FE. Gray; Rev. S. M assy, B.A., of 
Hawton R., Nottinghamshire, to Miss He y- 
wood, of U pton Cottage, Yorkshire; Rev. 1 
B. Atkinson, r. of Kingston, Isle of Wight, to 
Jane, d. of the late J. Johnston, Esq., of Kin- 
cardine ; Rev. G. M> Drummond, of St. 

Mark's Chapel, Portobello, to Georgina, mC 
d. of J. Brougham, Esq., of Stobars; Rev. J 

G. Cumming, of North Rimeton, Norfolk, to 
Miss A. C. Peckham, of Barmouth; Rev. J. 
E. Bates, P. C. of Stratton Audley, to Ellen 
Susan, youngest d. of J. Carleton, Esq., late of 
Dublin; Rev. J. Cross, v. of Mernott, So- 
merset, to Anne, youngest d. of the late S. Had- 


THE MONTH. 


ley, Esq., of Clapham, Surrey ; Rev. J. T. 
Round, B.D., r. of St. Runwald’s s, Colchester, 
to Louisa, second d. of the Rev. G. FB. Bar. 
low, M.A., r. of Burgh, and of Sotterley, 

Suffolk; Rev. C. H. Barham, r. of Barming, 
Kent, to Elizabeth Maria, only d. of the late 
W. B. Ince, Esq., of Nahutty, near Calcutta ; 
Rev. H. Cotterill, Fellow ot St. John's Coll... 
Camb., to Anna Isabella, eldest d. of J. Parn- 
ther, Esq., late of Jamaica ; Rev. R. For- 
sayth, of Whitchurch, Hants, to Frances 
Jane, d. of - late T. Baynton, Esq., of 
Chfton; Rev. C. Rawlins, to Charlotte Hil) 
Rickards, ee st d. of the late G. Rickards, 
Esq., of Piceadilly; Rev. J. Statham, of 
Amersham, Bucks, to Louisa Maria Berkin 
Meackham Lisle, second d. of the Rev. Dr. 
Lisle, r. of St. Fagans, Cardiff, Wales. 





KVENTS OF 


THE MONTH. 


rhe ** Events” are collected from the public papers, except where private correspondents are so 
good as to send more authentic accounts, which are always marked ** From a Correspondent.” 





BEDFORDSHIRE, 


Intisu Crercy.—His Grace the Duke 
of Bedford has written to the committee 
for the relief of the distressed Irish clergy, 
informing them that his grace cannot con- 
sent to his name appearing on the list of 
subscribers for their reliet.—Bedford Cor. 
respondent of the Northampton Herald. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

On Thursday, Jan, 7th, a sermon was 
preached at Buckingham, for the benefit of 
the Irish Clergy, by the Rev. Walter Far- 
qubar Hook, in which he gave an able and 
concise view of the Insh church from its 
earhest period, The sermon has been 
printed, at the particular request of many 
who heard it. A collection was after- 
wards made, which amounted to upwards 
of 60/., and this sum has been increased 
by subsequent subscriptions. — Orford 
Paper, 

The Rev. Charles Townsend, of Milton 
House, has, with his usual benevolence, 
distributed among the poor of the parishes 
of Great and Little Milton and Ickford, 
twenty-six fat sheep and two fat hogs,— 


Ibid. 
CHESHIRE, 

Socrety ror ereceina Cuarrts is 
Cursnire.—Our esteemed diocesan, with 
a view to increase the spiritual instruction 
of the inhabitants of the agricultural dis. 
tricts in this county, has, with the assist- 


ance of the clergy and sever: 1] ventlemen, 
formed a society for building ‘chapels in 
those districts. —Chester Chronicle. 


Imu ascent Cuercu, OswaLprwisLr.— 
On the Ist of January the first stone ot the 
above church was laid by the Rev. W. hk. 
Tatam, A.M. Among the subscriptions 
received for building this church the 
Bishop of Chester has obtained from the 
Chester Diocesan Society 800/. towards 
endowment. The A rchbishop of Canter- 
bury has subscribed 50/., and Sir Robert 
Peel has given the site, and a donation of 
150/,— Tid, 





CORNWALL. 


A richly-chased, and very valuable 
silver coffee- -pot was presented last week, 
at a public dinner, by the inhabitants of 
the town and parish of Redruth, Cornwall, 
(where the enemies of the church are ex- 
tremely numerous, ) to the Rev. Dr. Tan- 
cred, as a memorial of their esteem and re- 
spect. — Eb reter Gactette. 


On Tuesday, Jan. 19th, a most respect- 
able and influential meeting of gentlemen 
of conservative principles assembled at 
Truro; C, Carlyon, Esq., chairman ; when 
resolutions were agreed to for the purpose 
of establishing a Protestant Conservative 
Association. A Protestant and Conserva- 
tive Association has also been established 
for the hundred of West Penwith.— W est- 

pi Luminary. 




















































EVENTS OF THE 


DERBYSHIRE, 

On Friday, January 15th, a numerous 
meeting of ihe gentry and clergy residing 
in the southern divi ision of the county was 
held at the King’s Head Inn, Derby , for 
the purpose of alleviating the distressed 
state of the Irish clergy. A. N. E. Mos- 
ley, Esq. the bigh-sheriff, was in the 
chair. A large collection was made on 
the spot. — Derbyshire Courier. 


DURHAM. 

The Dean and Chapter of Durham, in 
conjunction with Mr. Townsend and Mr. 
Douglas, prebendaries of the cathedral, 
have recently, with the consent of the 
Bishop of Durham, augmented the per- 
petual curacies of Heworth and Jarrow, 
by grants of property of the annual value 
of 1264—Durham Advertiser. 


ESSEN., 
Mretinc at Romrorp ror THE Re- 
LEP OF THE IRisu Ciercy-—The “ Essex 


Standard,” of Saturday, Jan. 9th, gives 
the following remarks, made by Major 


Anderson, one of the speakers on that oc- 
casion :— 

‘* To give some idea of the distress to 
which these worthy men are at present re- 
duced, and the privations and suflering 
they are now enduring, and which, sr al 
tunately, is only one of many similar 
scenes that could be described, | will read 
the following, which is given on the au- 
thority of a highly r respectable gentleman, 
who says,— The unfortunate ” clergy ot 
this province (Armagh) are at present in 
a state of the most unparalleled distress. 
Some families are literally starving. L have 
the pleasure of knowing some of them. 
They are men of the most exemplary cha- 
racter, and of the highe st literary attain- 
ments. Several are in full orders, and who 
are obliged to labour with their sons and 
daughters on a few acres of rented ground 
to support a miserable existence. Some 
of their children | have lately seen with- 
out either shoes or stockings, and whose 
parents, as well as themselves, are exist- 
ing upon eleemosynary kindness of their 
neighbours, being actually fed as paupers 
trom house to house: others subsist only 
~ what is voluntarily sent them by the 

Catholic peasantry of their own p: arishes. 
Many there are, I regret to say, who 
realize, in their experience, all that can 
rend the heart of a human being, who 
sound the very depths of heartfelt wretch- 
edness, and to whom bodily misery, or 
Present destitution. is the least keen « 
the evils they endure unshbrinkingly an 
silently,” 


i 
| 
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The inhabitants of the parish of Wiven- 
hoe have lately presented to the Rev. M. 
Dawson Dutheld an elegant silver tea- 
service, consisting of a tea-pot, coflee-pot, 
cream ewer, sugar basin, tongs, and 
waiter, in token of their regard, and in 
acknowledgment of his assiduous perform- 
ance of the duties of his ministry. This 
is the second piece of plate he has re- 
ceived from the scene of bis late labours; 
a silver cup, purchased by a penny sub- 
scription among the — inhabitants and 
the children of the National Schools hav- 
ing been presented to him after his fare- 
well sermon.—Ibid. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

The following letter, very honourable to 
the writer, has been received by the Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester, enclosing a five 
pound note, which has been added to 
the subscription for the distressed Irish 
clergy :— 

‘* Tothe Right Rev. the Lord Bishop ot 
Gloucester, Palace, 

‘* A dissenter, of small income, begs to 
enclose to your lordship a trifle for the 
lrish clergy, in the hope that every dis- 
senter in the kingdom will cheerfully con- 
tribute (according » to his several ability) to 
this cause of Christian charity and bro- 
therly love. 

« Dec, 22, 1835.” 

A subscription has been entered into, to 
offer a suitable token of affection and re- 
spect to the Rev. George Christopher 
Hayward, M.A., who is about to leave the 
curacy of Avening, in Gloucestershire, 
where he has constantly resided in the 
efficient discharge of every duty connected 
with his sacred office for mi: ny years.— 
Gloucester Chronicle. 


Ciloucester, 


HAMPSHIRE. 

( From a Corre sponde nt.) The National 
Schools at Lymington, for the education 
of children in the principles of the church 
of England, having been hitherto carried 
on in very incommodious rooms, bired tor 
the purpose, Mrs. St. Darbe, (a widow 
ludv, inhabitant of the town,) a zealous 
member of the established church, with a 
spirit of liberality which does her infinite 
credit, presented a piece of ground every 
way suitable for the site of schools capable 
of atlording accommodation for four bun- 
dred children of both sexes; and also, at 
her sole expense, erected two dwelling- 
houses for the master and mistress, The 
school-rooms, adjoining the houses, have 
been built by means oft a public subserip 


tion, and were opened on the 11th of 


January. 
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The Dean and Chapter of Winchester 
have manifested their accustomed hbe- 
rality by directing 1100 bushels of coals 
to be supplied to the poor of the city and 
suburbs of Winchester. 

‘The inbabitants ot Basingstoke, assem- 
bled at a public meeting, bave resolved to 
assist such of the poor belonging to that 
parish as are willing to emigrate, with the 
means of so doing. The time for appli- 
cation is limited to the 15th of February ; 
und parties may choose any of the British 
colonies, or the manufacturing districts of 
England for their future abode. 

L ANC, ASHIRE. 

A most gratifying tribute of respect has 
been paid to the Rev. Wm. Dawson, the 
curate of Royton, on bis leaving that place 
for the incumbency of Kampside, near 
Ulverston. The inhabitants invited Mr. 
Dawson to a public dinner, on Wednesday 
evening, the 6th instant, at the Spread 
Eagle Inn, on which occasion they pre- 
sented him with a splendid silver cup ; 
and the Sunday-school teachers at Royton 
have presented the same gentleman with 
a beautiful and costly portable silver com- 
munion service, in testimony of their great 
regurd for his valuable services to that in- 
stitution. To shew the influence of the 
pastor, and the attachment of the flock, it 
need only be stated, that through the in- 
strumentality of the former, nearly 1000/, 
have been voluntarily subscribed by the 
inhabitants, and usefully expended in 
effecting improvements connected with 
the established church in the village of 
Roy ton, during the twelve years of Mr. 
Dawson’s ministry there.—Manchester 
Courier. 

On Friday, the ist of January, the 
teachers of the sabbath-schools connected 
with St. Andrew's Church, Ramsbottom, 
presented to their much-esteemed and ta- 
lented minister,the Rev. Andrew M‘Lean, 
M.A.,arich and beautiful silver cup, with 
an appropriate inscription. 

Scnoot ror tue Sons or tue Lrisn 
Cirroy.—The funds of this excellent 
charity are daily and rapidly increasing. 
On Monday last, a few ladies of this town 
transmitted to the treasurer, through the 
Rev. Parkinson, nearly 60/,, which they 
had collected in a very few days, by 
boxes placed on their work-tables. ‘This 
mode of promoting the good cause, at once 
so simple and so eflicient, is worthy of all 
imitation. — Manchester Courter. 

There is one particular feature in the 
cause of the distresses of the lnsh clergy 
which 1s specially worthy of attention— 

the system of arganization, upon which 
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the attack upon their property has been 
carried on.—At a meeting recently held 
in Liverpool, the Rev. J. Lyons brought 
forward a letter of a remarkable nature; 
Mr. Lyons prefaced the introduction of 
the letter by observing—*‘ | would beg 
uow also to read to you a letter | bave re- 
ceived within the last few days from a 
dignitary of the Irish Church, of rank and 
influence in that country, and who is well 
known to many individuals present, He 
writes thus :— 

‘* A respectable farmer, a Roman catho- 
lic, with whom | had formed an acquaint- 
ance, and whose mind was so far en- 
lightened as to see the errors of popery, 
but who had not the courage to stand the 
persecution that always follows the public 
retraction of them, determined at last to 
dispose of his property in this country, 
and retire to America, where he could 
profess what system of religion he liked 
without suffering for it. On the day be- 
fore he left the country, be came to me, 
and, after regretting the necessity of our 
separation, said, ‘Now, I am going 
to tell you one thing, which, if it was 
known | bad informed you of, | should not 
bring my life with me to the ship.’ I 
begged of him not to tell me ; but he said, 
‘Your kindness has been so uniformly 
shewn to me, that I could not leave the 
country for ever without giving you infor- 
mation that intimately concerns you and 
the parsons, as they call the clergy of the 
wal ’ He commenced in nearly the fol. 
lowing words, and added, ‘ You may 
make what use of it you like, after I am 
gone. If the emancipation bill had not 
passed the lords, (this occurred in the 
autumn of 1829, and we had not the 
slightest idea that the lords would have 
been so foolish as to pass the bill,) there 
was to have been a general stoppage of 
the payment of both tithe and rent through 
every part of Ireland. The whole plan 
was organized, and at a given signal the 
stand was to be made. The emancipation 
bill having passed the two houses, contrary 
to their expectation, the plan has been de- 
ferred for two years, and in two years 
(1831) the war cry will be raised, “first, 

against tithes, and, if they succeed in 
that, the same warfare is to be carried on 
against the payment of rent.’ 1 expressed 
my doubt of the truth of what he said. lo 
answer, he said, ‘1 have now told you the 
truth, and time will tell whether I am 
speaking truth or not.’ I need not tell 
you the cry was raised against tithes in 
1851 by a popish bishop, now no more ; 
and, if success attend that measure, rent 
will follow of course. ‘The Romans, 
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said my informant, ‘ will never rest till 
they gain the possession of the land, and 
drive out the Saxons.’ ‘These were nearly 
his words, ‘and you may make what use of 
them you like, and my name also.’ And 
added, ‘this conversation took place in 
the year 1829. In December, 1830, the 
first opposition to the payment of tithes 
began in the parish of Graigue, on the 
borders of the counties of Kilkenny and 
Carlow, and from thence spread through- 
out the south and west of Ireland, before 
the end of 1832.’” 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Two pieces of sacramental plate—viz., 
a silver paten and plate, weighing together 
thirty ounces seven dwts., have recently 
been presented to the parish of Medbourn, 
in the county of Leicester, by the rector, 
the Rev. L. P. Baker, and bis aunt, Mrs. 
Hodgson.—Cambridge Chronicle, 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 

At a meeting of the parishioners of 
Crowland, held in the vestry on the Slst 
ult., the churchwardens accounts up to 
Easter were passed, and a rate of four- 
pence in the pound granted, — Lincolnshire 
Chronicle, 

MIDDLESEX, 

Tue tate Rev. Isaac Saunpexs.— 
The remains of this excellent man, whose 
death in his pulpit on New Year's Day 
occurred under such awful circumstances, 
were consigned to the tomb on Saturday, 
the 9th inst., and the coffin placed beside 
that of the late Mr. Romaine. ‘The pall 
was borne by the Revs. T. Dale, Greig, 
T. Harding, Green, Rodwell, and Meakin, 
and a procession of nearly sixty mourners, 
including the churchwardens and vestry 
clerks of the united parishes of St. Andrew 
by the Wardrobe and St. Ann’s, Black- 
friars, followed, as did the children of 
Joy’s schools, and the City Sunday- 
schools. Previously to the day of inter- 
ment, the united parishes over whose 
Spiritual interest the departed minister 
had watched, as curate, afternoon leeturer, 
and rector, for upwards of thirty years, 
voted a letter of condolence, engrossed on 
vellum, to his bereaved widow. A gub- 
scription has likewise been entered into, 
and a considerable sum already subscribed, 
for the purpose of erecting a monument as 
4 testimony of their affection and esteem 
for him. 

The Christian Advocate says—‘‘ We can 
assure the dissenters that their greatest 
enemies are those of their own denomina- 
tion ; and that of these, the most crafty and 
treacherous are acertain class of ministers 


themselves. In one diocese alone, there 
are not less than twenty officiating dissent- 
ing ministers on the list of applicants for 
episcopal ordination—men ready to aban- 
don principles, profession, and actual ser- 
vice, the moment an opportunity is afforded 
them for renouncing the cause they profess 
to hold dearer than life itself.” 

The Rev. J. Lockwood, rector of St. 
Luke's Chelsea, being about to retire from 
the parish, the inhabitants intend to pre- 
sent him with a piece of plate, in testimony 
of their respect and esteem; and for this 
purpose a general subscription is being 
entered into by the parishioners, not ex- 
ceeding 2s. 6d in amount from any indi- 
vidual. 

A paragraph, which has appeared in 
several papers, stating that the collection 
for chapels and schools in the West Indies, 
under the authority of the King’s Letter, 
amounts to 50,0001,, has been contradicted 
officially. The sum at present collected 
does not exceed 20,0002, 

A poll has been taken in the parish of 
St. George, Southwark, on the question 
of granting a church-rate, at the close of 
which the anti-church party bad a majority 
of 165. The result of the poll leaves the 
rector’s warden without funds either for 
the payment of the salaries of the sexton, 
the organist, the pew-openers, or any 
other of the minor agents employed about 
the church. In order to make up the de. 
ficiency in the church-rate occasioned by 
the refusal of a rate of one penny in the 
pound, itis the intention of the wardens 
to have an evening service. It is pre- 
sumed that the letting of the pews will 
produce an adequate fund for the liquida- 
tion of the several salaries of the sexton, 
pew-openers, and others. It will be re- 
membered that, in order to defeat the 
church party, the radicals sent circulars to 
all the licensed victuallers, stating, that if 
the rate was carried, there would be three 
services. This induced the publicans and 
their numerous friends to poll against the 
rate in greater numbers than ordinary ; 
but the refusal of the rate has just the 
effect dreaded by the anti-church party 
—viz., the establishment of an evening 
service,— Times, 

The Church Commissioners have re- 
moved their office from Great George- 
street to Downing-street. Part of the 
Council Office has been fitted up for the 
accommodation of the Commissioners, 

The King has been pleased to direct 
letters patent to pass the Great Seal of the 
United Kingdom, nominating the Vene- 
rable William Grant Broughton, Arch- 
deacon of New South Wales, to the bi- 
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shopric of Australia. tle is to embark, 
with bis lady and family, and several other 
persons who go out with him, on the 18th 
of February, in the ship Camden, Captain 
Lobban, now in the St. Katharine’s Docks, 
Leadon. which vesse! is to convey them 
direct to Sydney, 

The Rev. Heary blunt bas finally re- 
signed his living of Upper Chelsea, which 
he has continued to hold at the request of 
his patron, the Earl of Cadogan, since bis 
appointment to Streatham, on the present- 
ation of the Duke of Bedford. We re- 
gret that his ill bealth still detains him at 
Torquay. — Record. 

Tur Votunrany Syvstem.—On Sunday 
evening, the 17th instant, the Rev. Mr. 
Saunders, a dissenting minister at Mile 
End, in the course of bis sermon, took oc- 

casion to advert to the support given by 
the various congregations of dissenters in 

London to their pastors. He said he was 
placed in a situation in which he could 
speak his sentiments without fear, neither 
receiving, nor expecting to receive, the 
least emolument from his congregation ; 
but he must say, in respect to other con- 
gregations, differently placed, that the 
support given to their ministers was most 
shamefully penurious. Many of those 
whose high literary acquirements had cost 
them vears of labour, and their friends 
much money, were paid for their services 
at a lower rate than a menial servant. He 
knew many ministers, connected by their 
talents and character with the higher 
classes of society, who, from the meanness 
of those for whom they laboured, wearied 
out their lives in seclusion from the world 
ona miserable pittance, Tle had known 
others, for whom the temptation had been 
too strong, and who, by kee ping pace w ith 
their connexions in society . had prepared 
for themselves trouble and anxiety, and 
many such had thereby been brought to 
an untimely grave. ’ He thought this 
liberality and meanness of spirit, so pre- 
valent amongst those who volunteered to 
support their own pastors, highly dis- 
graceful to the character of dissenters 
generally, and, if persevered in, would 
tend greatly to depreciate the talents and 
usefulness of the dissenting ministry and 
om character of that body generally.— 

ord P aper. 

re ovurt or hina’s Bexcn. 

The King v. the Master and Fellows of 
Peterhouse College, Cambridge, — Mr, 
Vetersdorff applied to the Court tor a rule 
to shew cause why a ma 


~tarn.Courrt. 


damus should not 
issue against the authorities of Peterhouse 
College, for the non-admission ofa Fellow, 
according to an authorized presentation. 
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The preseat applicant, Sir Kdwin Sandys, 
Bart., deposed, that, as heir male of Areh- 
bishop Sandys, he had exercised his right 
of preseptation, under bis Grace’s endow- 
ment. Upon a former exercise of this 
privilege, the right had been recognised, 
and a Fellow admitted ; but in three in- 
stances, one in August last, when a vacancy 
occurred on the marriage of a holder of a 
Fellowship, the same had been refused ; 
and on application, a letter was received, 
stating that another claimant bad appeared, 
but no person was named, Mr. Justice 
Pattison—It does not appear whether the 
matter was subject to the right or autho- 
rity of the visitor. ‘Take a rule. 

Nationa Socrery ror Promorine tHe 
Epucation or ine Poor.—The promoters 
of schools, who intend to apply through 
the society to the Lords of His Majesty's 
Treasury, for pecuniary aid in building 
school-rooms during the ensuing spring, 
are requested to transmit the specific ations 
and estimates of their plans to the society's 
office with as little delay as possible, 
Forms of application, Ac., may be pro- 
cured at the central se a or by letter to 
the secretary, the Rev. J.C. Wigram, 
A.M. Sanctuary, Westminster.— Times. 

The Marvlebone vestry meton Saturday, 
the 9th of January, to receive the report of 
the committee rec ently appointed to cob- 
sider of the stipends assigned by the 
church commissioners to the four district 
rectors of the parish, and also of the pro- 
per application of the amounts received 
for the pew rents of the churches of those 
districts, Captain Wardell was in the 
chair, The report stated, that the com- 
mittee were of opinion that the acts 1 and 
2 of George IV. required the pew rents to 
he ; ayy) lied. not only to the salanes of the 
ministers, but also to the payment of the 
clerks’ salaries ; and th: it this view was 
borne out by the 9th section of the « act, by 
which the church commissioners are di- 
rected to make assignments of a propor- 
tion only of the clear profits by wav of 
stipend to the district ministers, as often 
as occasion may require; that is to say, 
from time to time, as the amount of the 
pew rents might increase or diminish ; 
which was evidently intended bv the 
legislature as a stimulus to the rectors to 
exert themselves. The report concluded 
by recommending the present incomes of 
the four rectors to be reduced from Goovl., 
to 500/. per annum, there not appearing to 
be a sufficient fund to pay each of the 
said ministers COO/., and leave a surplus 
sufficient to meet the other objects of the 
act. Mr. Kensett moved the adoption 
of the report, which motion was seconded. 
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Dr. Penfold desired an amicable arrange- 
ment of the question, The Very Rev. the 
Dean of Chichester (Dr, Chandler) ob- 
jected to the report, as a breach of faith on 
the part ot the vestry. Lie observed, that 
the stipend of the rector was, in fact, only 
300/., as each of them had to pay, out of 
the 6001. now received, 100/, to the vicar. 
Mr. John Thomas Hope then made some 
observations in answer to Dr. Chandler's 
remarks, and the report was agreed to 
ines. 
NOTTINGHAMSTURE 

Mr. William Howitt, the author of a 
book on Pri stcraft, and several other 
works, bas been chosen an alderman of 
Nottingham, and has ventured to bolt the 


declaration. The following soph istical de- 
fence of his so di ine appears Im a Not- 
neham Radical Journal :— 

‘Mr. Howitt stated to a meeting of the 
electors last week his intention to subscribe 
to it (the declaration) at once, and ocea 

ned a eood deal of Nn ‘rriment by hi 
mode of demonstrating his view of it. He 


eclared, that had it been an unqualiti | 
ind unconditional declaration, no motive 
whatever should have induced him to a 
cept it; but as it was s‘rictly and avow- 
edly official, the words * by virtue of yor 
ofice’ confining its operation to the council- 
room, and leaving him as perfectly at li- 
herts as before to act against the church in 
his private capacity, he should not on!y 
take it, but should strictly and literally act 
upon it. If this church was to be thrust 
upon every honest man when he entered 
into offic like some old woman that i 
lived so riotously as to have disabled hea 
lees with gout, and must have supporters, 
why, in office, he would even tolerate her 
presence. He would not sav a word about 
her in the council chamber ; no, if he were 
asked a question about her P he would me t 
answer it: he would say, 


“Oh no! we never mention her, 
Hler pame is never heard! 


But the moment he got out of doors, then 
he would thunder against her with all bis 
might. In the council-room he would not 
hurt this poor old beldame ; he would not 
suffer her to be hurt; but the moment he 
got out, he would catch her in the landing- 
place, pitch her down, and break her neck, 
it possible, This was his mode of reason- 
ing. It required no compromise of any 
principle ; nobody, he believed, would sus- 
pect him of a desire to prop the Establish- 
ment; it only required him to close his 
mouth on one ‘subject in one room, and that 
Only ull the law was altered, and left him 
all the world beside to act on it. 


Vou. 1X —Feb, 1836. 
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NORTHU STP RRLAND, 


\ numerous a aghly egoer 
meeting of the paris! vers of Alnwick w 
held in the vestry, in that town, on Th 
dav the oth ot December, John Carr, Esq. 
in the chair, when resolutions were unani. 
mously adopted, and a subscription com. 
menced, for the purpose of presenting some 
testimonial of respect to the Rev, William 
Procter, A.M., who is now in the 37th 
vear of bis incumbeney and personal mi- 
nistry in that parish ; and a committee was 
appointed to carry the object of the meet- 
ing into effect.—And on Monday, the 7th 
of January, a meeting was held at the 
White Sy ™ n Inn, Alnwick, to consider of 
the presentation of a testimonial of affec- 
tion and respect to the aforesaid Rev. W. 
Procter, A.M., from those who have been 
his pupils ; Thomas Forster, Esq., of Aln- 
wick, in the chair: when it was resolved— 
hat the ability evinced by Mr. Procter 


during a pert «t of forty-two years, as a 
{ English literature, 
entitles him to the esteem and eratitude of 


his pupils; and that their grateful recol- 


. ‘ 
teacher of classical anc 


lection of his valuable instruction and per- 
sonal kindness will be best shewn and 
perpetuated by the presentation of an ap- 
propriate piece of plate, and that a sub- 
scription be commenced for that purpose,” 
p j . 
Nelso it arder. 


ONFORDSIHIRE. 

Vhelamented death of Dr. Burton causes 
a valuable preferment, in the gift of the 
(‘rown, to become vacant. Dr. Burton was 
ltegius Professor of Divinity, and one of 
the eight Canons of Christ Church Oxford. 
Ile was ap ointed in 1829, on the demise of 
the then Bishop of Oxtord, Dr. Liovd. The 
Professorship goes wi h the Canonry which 
latter is worth about 15002 per annum ; 
the former only about 40/. The rectory ol 
Ewelme is also attached to the Prefessor- 
ship of Divinity. —Orford Pupe 


SHROPSHIRE, 

A new chapel of ease and burial grou : 
at Whitchureh, Salop, were lately conse- 
crated by the bishop of the diocese. lhe 
chapel and parsonage adjoiming were bualt 
from funds left by the late rector of the 
parish, the Larl of Dridgewater The 
present Countess purchase d the land and 
presented it to the parish. 

SOMERSETSHUIRE 

Batnu.—The annual meeting of the In- 
cory vworated Society tor the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreien Parts, was held on 
luesday, at the Assembly Rooms, divine 
service having been prev iously performed 
at Christ ¢ bur h,where an eloquent di 
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course was delivered before the Lord 
Bishop of the diocese, the principal resi- 
dent clergy, and other friends of the insti- 
tution, by the Rev. J. H. Pinder, M.A., 
late Principal of Codrington College, in the 
Isle of Barbadoes, from John viii, 12— 
“ Tam the light of the world ; he that fol- 
loweth me shall not walk in darkness, but 
shall have the light of life.” At the meet- 
ing which took place at the rooms, and 
which was very numerously and respect- 
ably attended, the Lord Bishop of the 
diocese presided. The Rev. W. D. Wil- 
lis (in the absence, through illness, of the 
Rev. G. Baker, the diocesan secretary) 
read the annual report; after which, the 
following gentlemen severally addressed 
the meeting :—Sir William Cockburn ; the 
Ven. Archdeacon Moysey ; the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Mountain, from Upper Canada ; the 
Rev. J. Algar, of Frome ; the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Broughton, from New South Wales ; 
the Very Rev. the Dean of Wells ; the Rev. 
Mr. Seymour ; Capt. Mattlebury, R.N.; 
the Rev. W. D. Willis; the Rev. C. M. 
Mount, &c. The collection at the church 
and at the rooms amounted to 78. 15s. 10d. 
The friends of the Church at Shepton 
Mallet have obtained a victory over their 
opponents. The churchwardens of the 
parish gave notice for a vestry to be held 
for the purpose of passing their accounts 
and obtaining a church-rate for the current 
year. The Dissenters mustered all their 
strength, and even placarded the walls, 
calling upon their friends to attend. The 
friends of the Church, however, were not 
found wanting. A fourpenny rate was 
asked for by the churchwardens ; to which 
an amendment was moved by a dissenting 
minister, that a three-halfpenny rate only 
be granted. The original vote was carried 
by a majority of 13, the numbers being — 
for a fourpenny rate, 72; for a three-half- 
penny rate, 59. If the votes had been taken 
according to right of property, the majority 
would have been trebled.— Bath Gazette. ” 

A silver vase and pedestal bas been pre. 

_ sented by the parishioners of Mells, So- 
merset, to their late rector, John Frederick 
Doveton, LL.B., in grateful remembrance 
of bis exemplary conduct, during a resi- 
dence amongst them of twelve years, as a 
conscientious minister, and a firm, impartial 
magistrate, whose hand and heart were 
ever open to relieve the distresses of the 
poor. 

STAFFORDSHIRE, 

A purse containing 260/. has been pre- 
sented by the inhabitants of Dudley to the 
Rev. John Booth, B.A., on his leaving the 
curacy of St. Edmund's church, as a token 


of their esteem and respect for bis private 
worth, and in testimony of their approba- 
tion of his public conduct during a resi- 
dence of néarly nine years in that town, 
The rev. gentleman has been appointed cu- 
rate to the united churches of Tedstone 
Wafer and Edvin Loche, near Bromyard. 
— Wolverhampton Chronicle. 

A school-room, capable of containing 200 
boys and 200 girls, is about to be erected at 
Moxley, near aston. It is intended to 
have it licensed as a place of worship, and 
the Rev. G. Fisk, rector of Darlaston, and 
the Rev. Isaac Clarkson, vicar of W ednes- 
bury, will officiate alternately on Sunday 
evenings. The site, forty yards square, 
has been given by Lord Foley, and the 
necessary arrangements are in progress.— 
Ibid. 

The Rev. Mr. Leigh has resigned the 
living of Bilston, which is in the gift of the 
parishioners. The Rev. Mr. Fisk and the 
Rev. H. 8. Fletcher are candidates to suc- 
ceed him.— Derby Mercury. 


SURREY. 

The Surrey Standard states—It is a re- 
markable fact, that in C roydon, a town'con- 
taining above 9000 inhabitants, and within 
fourteen miles of the metropolis, not even 
one papist can be found! We most de- 
voutly wish that every town, village, dis- 
trict, and city in the United Empire could 
make the same boast. 

Friday, January 22nd, a highly respect- 
able meeting of the freeholders and resi- 
dents of West Surrey was held at the Red 
Lion, Dorking, for the purpose of aiding 
in the relief of the distressed Irish Clergy ; 
1102. was subscribed at the meeting.— 
Times. 

The vonsecration of St. Andrew’s church 
in the hamlet of Kingswood, in the parish 
of Ewell, Surrey, took place on the 14th 
inst., by the Lord Bishop of Winchester. 
The church is erected on the estate of 
Thomas Alcock, Esq., by whom and the 
Vicar of Ewell it is chiefly endowed. It 
has been built by the subscriptions of Mr. 
Alcock, the clergy, gentry, and inhabitants 
of the parish, bamlet, and surrounding 
neighbourhood, and a grant from the So- 
ciety for Building Churches, to which the 

Bishop has added the munificent gift of 
501. The church has about 200 free sit- 
tings.—Surrey Standard. 


SUSSEX. 

At the last quarterly meeting of the 
Lewes Deanery Committee of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowiledge,— 
present, the Rev. the Vicar, in the chair ; 
the Rev. Dr. Holland, T. Cooke, and J, 
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Scobel; secretaries, and several other 
members of the committee ;—a most gra- 
tifying account was given of the issue of 
books during the last quarter, amounting to 
333 Bibles, 182 New Testaments, 344 
Books of Common Prayer, 638 bound books 
on the list of the society, and 5011 un- 
bound books and tracts. These issues were 
made chiefly on the application of the 
poor, through the parochial clergy and 
other members of the committee, for Bi- 
bles, &c., towards which the poor, or the 
members for them, paid on a very reduced 
scale of price ; but they comprebended also 
many gratuitous grants of books to the 
National and Orphan Schools of Brighton 
and its neighbourhood ; and of 36 Bibles, 
24 Books of Common Prayer, 66 bound 
books, and 52% tracts, to the Lewes House 
of Correction, on the application of the 
chaplain. It is to be hoped that the unions 
of parishes formed under the new poor 
law will set apart a portion of their funds 
to obtain from this cheap source a sufficient 
supply of Bibles, Xc. for their respective 
poorhouses ; and that the wealthier in- 
habitants of the district and visitors of 
Brighton will, by their subscriptions and 
donations, enable the committee to pro- 
ceed with increasing liberality in diffusing 
throughout the deanery the knowledge of 
Divine truth, 


WARWICKSHIRE, 


The friends of the establishment will be 
glad to learn that it is in contemplation to 
erect a new church in Horsely Field, a 
situation where such an edifice has been 
long wanted, and where no doubt can exist 
that it will produce much good.— Birming- 
ham Advertiser. 


Inisu Crercy.—At a meeting for the 
relief of the distressed Irish clergy, held 
in Birmingham, 600/. was subscribed in 
the room.— Ibid. 


Leamington bas evinced her attachment 
to our protestant institutions, and her 
commiseration of the heart-rending sufler- 
ing of the clergy in Ireland by a subscrip- 
tion on their behalf, amounting to 400i. 
already. —Leamington Courier. 


WILTSHIBE. 


On Twelfth-day was presented, by 
Messrs. Large, of Tockenham, to their 
minister, the Rev. W. C. Colton, of Lyne- 
ham, Wilts, an elegant pair of silver 
candlesticks, in testimony of the spiritual 
light and scriptural consolation, adminis- 
tered in the hours of bodily decay to their 
esteemed mother and sister, who departed 
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this life in the past year, 1835.—Sulisbury 
Herald. 

On New Year's day, the children of the 
Codford St. Mary Church Sunday-school 
were regaled in the school-room with a 
dinner of roast beef and ———- 
with a due proportion of cider; after 
which an appropriate address was de- 
livered to them by the rector of the parish, 
and suitable rewards were distributed, 
when they were dismissed to their respec. 
tive homes, well pleased with their enter- 
tainment.—Ibid. 


Trowbridge church was opened for the 
first time on Sunday the 13th, in addition 
to the usual morning and afternoon ser- 
vices, for a third service, in the evening, 
when there was an unusually full congre- 
gation. We have no doubt that the new 
church about to be erected in that town 
will be found to be of the greatest benefit 
in such a crowded population; and we 
hope that the hberal friends of the estab. 
lishment will come forward readily with 
their subcriptions in aid of so good and 
necessary a work, the funds for completing 
which are still very deficient. —Jbid, 

WORCESTERSHIRE, 

The remains of the Rev. Thomas Bed- 
ford, the rector of St. Helen’s, Worcester, 
whose sudden death was announced in our 
last, were on Friday, January 8th, in- 
terred in the family vault within the 
church of that parisb. Besides the chief 
mourners, the corpse was followed by six. 
teen of the clergy of the city and neigh- 
bourhood ; and as a mark of respect to 
the memory of the deceased rector, the 
tradesmen of the parish closed their shops 
as the funeral passed through the high 
street. The pulpit and reading desk were 
also, by the desire of the parishioners, 
hung with black cloth.—Oxford Paper. 


The Earl of Coventry forwarded, a few 
days since, the very liberal donation of 
50i. towards the repairs of the Abbey 
Church, Pershore. The noble lord had 
previously sent the sum of 25/. towards 
the restoration of that beautiful specimen 
of architecture, St. Lawrence, in the 
borough of Evesham. — Wolverhampton 
Chronicle. 

The Bishops of Worcester and Roches. 
ter, the Lord-Lieutenant (Lord Lyttleton), 
Lord Redesdale, and the Hon. R. H.Clive, 
M.P., have each contributed 1002, towards 
the proposed Worcester Church Building 
Diocesan Society, the meeting for the 
promotion of which was announced for the 
following Tuesday.—Birmingham Adver- 
tiser. 
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YORKSHIRE. 


The year 1835 has passed without a 
church-rate being laid for the parish of 
Wakefield. ‘The churchwardens, as we 
are informed by one of their body, differ 
in opinion as to the propriety of continuing 
the system of compulsory rates.— York 
Courant. 

At a meeting of the Established Church 
Society for the Deanery of Doncaster, held 
at Sheffield, on Tuesday, January 5th, the 
Rey. T. Satton, V.P., Vicar of Sheffield, 
in the chair ; the following requisition 
to the Venerable the Archdeacon of York 
wus agreed upon, and numerously signed : 
“We, the undersigned clergy of the Arch- 
deaconry of York, respectfully request 
that you will take an opportunity of con- 
vening the clergy of your archdeaconry, 
to consider the propriety of taking mea- 
sures for effecting the restoration of the 
powers of provincial and diocesan synods. 
— Leeds Intelligencer. 

On Friday, January 8th, the inhabitants 
of the parish of Masham, Yorkshire, pre- 
sented to the Rev. Joseph Burrill, curate 
of that parish, a handsome silver tea-tray, 
with a flattering inscription, as a token of 
respect and affection for pastoral superin- 
ten’ence during the term of nearly fifty 

». The value of the plate is 601.— 
A very beautiful chased silver salver 
has been presented to the Rev. Charles 
Augustus Thurlow, the minister of Scalby, 
in Scarborough, by the residents of that 
place and neighbourhood, as a “ sincere 
though imperfect expression of the high 
sense they entertain of bis exalted worth 


as a clergyman of the church of England.” 
— Ibid. 


WALES. 

Meetings for the relief of the oppressed 
Irish clergy have been held throughout 
almost all the dioceses, and have been most 
fully and respectably attended ; the ap- 
peals have been most nobly responded to, 
not only by the clergy, but the laity.— 
Nerth Wales Chronicle. 


SCOTLAND, 

Universiry.—At the last 
meeting of the town council, the Lord 
Provost stated that he had received in- 
formation, that it 1s contemplated by the 
Government authorities in Edinburgh to 
follow the recommendations of the royal 
commission, so far as to provide, in the 
University Ball now in course of pre- 
paration there, for the transfer of the whole 
classes of Marischal College, with the ex- 
ception of those of law and medicine, to 
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King’s College. This scheme, which, as 
bis lordship truly remarked, would, if 
carried into effect, prove a great incon. 
venience to this city, it is the duty of every 
member of the community most strenuously 
to oppose. To facilitate this object, his 
lordship suggested that an interim com- 
mittee should be formed, for the purpose 
of pointing out and recommending such 
early and efficient proceedings as may 
appear to them best calculated to prevent 
the prostration and destruction of Maris. 
chal College. His lordship’s views of 
the question were unanimously adopted by 
the council. — Aberdeen Journal. 

Sr. Anruony’s Cuapet.—The noble 
keeper of the Crags, the Earl of Hadding- 
ton, has ordered the repair of the vener- 
able ruins of this ancient edifice. — Edin- 
burgh Evening Post. 

The Rev. J. P. Nichol is a candidate 
for the regius professorship of astronomy 
in the University of Glasgow, vacant by 
the recent death of Dr, Couper. 


Epistie From tue Bisnors ann Ciercy 
or tue Scorrisn Epviscorat Cuvurcn to 
wis Grace tue Paimate or IRetanp. 


To the Archbishops, the Bishops, and 
Clergy of that portion of the United 
Church of England and Ireland which 
is by law established in Ireland, 

We, the bishops and clergy of the pro- 
testant episcopal church in Scotland, dur- 
ing this dark hour of trouble and anguish 
to our sister church in Ireland, hasten to 
assure the bishops and pastors of that pure 
branch of Christ’s holy catholic and apos- 
tolic church of the lively interest which 
we take in the sufferings of a body of men, 
on whose heads, through no fault of their 
own, the waters of affliction have been 
poured out, 

Ourselves being the descendants or suc- 
cessors of men who suffered lung under 
unmerited persecution, we should, indeed, 
be undeserving of the rest which the Lord 
in these latter days hath given us, were we 
capable of beholding, without deep regret, 
similar persecutions directed against you ; 
or of ceasing to present our supplications 
by day and by night to the Divine Head 
of the church, that it will please him, as 
far as may be consistent with his own 
glory and the church’s good, to shorten the 
period of yourtrial. Yet are we not with- 
out grounds of consolation, in the midst of 
our anxiety on your account, when we 
behold the meekness and Christian forti- 
tude with which your numerous tribula- 
tions are borne. By your patience, by 
vour unwavering adherence to the cause of 
Gospel truth, by your continued and faith- 
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ful execution of the trusts which our com- 
mon Master bath committed to your 
keeping, ye have deserved, and ye pos- 
sess, the respect of the whole Christian 
world ; nor can we doubt that He in whose 
band the issues of events repose will, in 
his own appointed season, reward your 
zeal and constancy, by delivering you out 
of all your troubles. 

Brethren, it bath pleased Divine Provi- 
dence so to order our wordly matters, 
that, except by the prayers which we offer 
up in your behalf, our ability to serve you 
is small; but the little which we can do, 
we will endeavour, with God's help, to do 
effectually. We have exhorted our several 
congregations to contribute, as far as their 
means will allow, towards the alleviation 
of your immediate distress, and we will 
transmit the amount of the collections thus 
made, with as little delay as possible, 
through your venerated primate. 

Assuring you once more of our un. 
feigned sympathy, and beseeching you to 
pray for us that we may continue steadfast 
unto the end, we commend you to the 
keeping of Him who is abundantly able to 
save, and who, according to his own most 
gracious promise, will never permit the 
gates of hell to prevail against the church 
which was founded in His own blood, and 
of which ye are the faithful ministers and 
stewards, 

Given at Stirling, this 29th day of De- 
cember, in the year of our Lord 1855, and 
signed, on behalf of all the bishops and 
clergy of the Scottish Episcopal Church, 
by me, Gro. Giese, LL.D., 

Bishop of Brechin and Primus. 


IRELAND. 

A letter received within the last few 
days by a gentleman of Bath, referring to 
the distresses under which the clergy are 
at present so grievously labouring, savs— 
‘“T may state generally, that throughout 
the dioceses of Cashel, Emly, Waterford, 
and Lismore, containing upwards of 120 
heneficed clergy, scarcely one bas received 
his income for several years past ; some 
may, except for this year, have obtained 
half, some one-third, some one-fourth, one- 
tenth, one-twentieth. I hear of one, not 
in these dioceses, who at this day has 
2,400/, due to him, out of which he has 
received just one per cent. for 1834 and 
1835! and I know one or two who are 
quite hopeless of getting even one shilling ; 
and even that portion which we have been 
able to scrape together has been obtained 
through toil, trouble, and expense, and ill- 
will, sometimes with violence, bloodshed 
—even loss of life; things tending not 
only to make us odious, but miserable and 
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useless, You have seen samples enough in 
the newspapers to judge of our general 
condition. I know a clergyman who re- 
cently came into a town with his silver 
watch, and sold it for 71. to buy food for 
his family. Much good has heen done b 
the liberal contributions of our English 
friends ; and | am constantly occupied in 
forwarding remittances to numerous quar- 
ters. Were it not that many of us , a 
private friends, upon whom we have 
leaned for some time past, some scores of 
us would have been in gaol ere now. My- 
self, one of the best preferred men in all 
Ireland, nominally, cannot get enough for 
my current expenses from my preferment. 
So great is the intimidation in my part of 
the county of Tipperary, nearly the worst 
in Ireland, that not only can I execute no 
law process to compel payment, but actu- 
ally I cannot induce any one to offer to 
receive for me any money which might be 
brought to him voluntarily, Things must 
be bad, you will say, An association of 
laymen is helping us with funds for reco- 
vering our dues by course of law, and with 
much success, | am told, in many parts of 
the country. But Tipperary hitherto has 
shewn itself law proof. Still, we must 
only struggle on, trusting that Providence 
will still preserve us and our church, as 
hitherto. —Cambridge Chronicle. 

The Dublin Evening Mail says—Ireland 
is the only nation on the face of God's 
blessed earth this moment, in which, from 
the ferocity of the people, and the miscon- 
duct of the government, the life of a cler- 
gyman is considered as so withdrawn from 
the protection of the law that it must be 
excluded from the usual securities. With 
what horror will the people of England a 
ruse the following authentic document !— 


‘* To the Editor of the Dublin Evening Mait. 
‘* Waterford, Jan. 9, 1836. 

‘* Sir, — Having proposed to effect a 
small insurance on my life, the following 
was the reply from the office. —I am, sir, 
your obedient servant, “Wa. Frazer, 

“ Rector of Killene, Diocese of Waterford. 
‘ Asylum Foreign and Domestic Life Office, 
70, Cornhill, & 5, Waterloo-place, London. 
Dee. Bi, 1835. 
‘ Rev. W. Frazer, 5001, 

‘ Dear Sir,—This proposal may be com- 
pleted ; the payment will be 111. 78, 3d. 
premium, and 1/, stamp. The policy will 
except death by popular violence or assassina- 
tion, a clause which the Company now al- 
ways introduce in policies on the lives of 
Protestant Clergy in Ireland.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 

‘Gronce Fanner, Resident Director. 
‘To M. Mortimer, Esq., Waterford.” 
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Aw Inisn Resocotion—Tne cate An- 
rt-Titne Meetino 1s Cronoutty.—One 
of the resolutions entered into deserves to 
be recorded :—*“ Resolved, that a legal 
opinion shall be obtained as to the legality 
of paying tithes—and that if such legal 
opinion shall be in favour of the claim, 
that we shall, notwithstanding, resist the 
payment unto the death.”—Clonmel Herald. 

To give our readers some idea of the 
safety which is afforded to the Protestant 
Irish a in Ireland, and those who 
deny the facts of the assassinations and 
numberless brutal outrages perpetrated on 
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them by the rural forces of agitation, we 
can sbew from a record, that, from 1829 to 
March 1835 inclusive, five protestant cler- 
gymen have been murdered. and forty-two 
assaulted and put in peril of their lives, 
besides a vast number of other outrages 
directed against the servants and property 
of protestant clergymen, independent of 
the attempted assassination of the Rev. 
Mr. Williams of Killoncare, Cavan, who 
still lingers under wounds from which it 
is feared he never can recover.—Stockport 
Advertiser. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 

The Dublin University Calendar for 1836. 5s. 

Every Day Duty, edited by the Rev. Jacob Ab- 
bott. I18mo, Is, 

The Bible Prayer Book. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Dibdin’s Reminiscences of a Literary Life. 


2vols. 8Svo. 36s. 
Fox's Translations of Prometheus and Electra. 
Svo. 8s, 6d. 


Bringham’s Remarks on the Infinence of Mental 
Cultivation and Mental Excitement upon 
Health, 12mo. ls. 

Murch’s History of the Presbyterians of the 
West of England, Svo. 12s. 

Burn's Christian Sketch Book, 2nd series. 12mo. 


4s. 

The British Pulpit, Vol. IV. 8s. 

Contemplation, or a Christian’s Wanderings. 
By William Vivian. 8vo. 4s. 

Impressions of America, during the years 1834, 
1835. By Tyrone Power, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

Poems. By Chandos Leigh, Esq. Foolscap. 5s. 

Cadell’s America and England. 2 vols. Post 
SVO, 218. 

Elucidations of Interesting Passages in the 
Sacred Volume. By the Authors of ‘ The Odd 
Volume,’ &c. 2 vols. 18mo0. Os. embossed. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. Vol. LXXIV. 
(Greece. Vol. 11.) Foolscap. 6s. 

Paris and the Parisians. By Mrs. Trollope, with 
14 Illustrations, 2 vols, Svo, 32s. 
Bulwer’s France. 2nd Series. 2 vols. 

8vO, 21s. 

Memoirs of Mrs. Stallybras’s Mission to Siberia. 
ismo. 45s. 

The Garden of Language. i8mo. 2s. 6d. cloth ; 
as. Gd. silk. 

Mrs. Markham’s Conversations for Young La- 
dies, (Malta and Poland.) 12mo0. 6s. 


Post 


The Sentiment of Flowers, 12 plates, 32mo., 
6s. cloth; 8%. morocco. 
Hervey's Book of Christmas. I2mo. 12s. 


Memoirs of Mrs. E. Mortimer. By Agnes Bul- 
mer. i2mo, 58. 

The Clerical Guide, and Ecclesiastical Directory. 
4th edit, Royalsvo. 22s. 

The Annoal Biography and Obituary for 1836, 
BVO. 158. 

Keightley’s History of Rome. i2mo. 6s. 6d. 

Harmony of the Gospels. l2mo0. 8s. 


Notices of the Lives and Death-beds of A. and 
D. Brown. 18mo, 43s. 6d. 

The Life and Times of Rienzi. Foolscap. 7s. 6d. 

Spiller’s Key to Young's Algebra. i2mo. 6s. 


Sacred Classics, Vol. XXV, (Locke’s Reason. 
ableness of Christianity.) Foolscap. 4s. 6d. 

The Christian Remembrancer. 32mo. 2s. 

The Book of Gems. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

The — Annual. Edited by W. Wier. 12mo. 
10s. Od, 

The Sea. By R. Mudie. Royal ismo, 5s. 

Legends of the Conquest of Spain. By the 
a of ‘The Sketch Book.’ Crown 8vo. 
9s. Od, 

Macintosh on Ethical Philosophy, with Preface. 
By Whewell. 8vo. 9s. 

The Soldier’s Help to Knowledge of Divine 
Truth, a series of Discourses. By the Rev. 
G. R. Gleig. 12mo. 6s. 

Study of English Poetry, or a choice Selection 
from the Poets of Great Britain, with a Trea- 
tise on English Versification. By A. Spiers. 
12mo. 5s. bds.; fine paper, 6s. cloth. 

Plato’s Apology of Socrates, Crito, and Phado. 
Translated by Charles Stuart Stanford, A.M. 


Svo. 6s. 6d, 

Andrews’s Lessons on Flower painting. Imp. 
8vo. 16s. 

The Poetical Sketch Book. By T. K. Hervey. 
18mo. 8s. 6d. 


Erskine’s Gospel Sonnets. Royal 32mo. 3s. 


IN THE PRESS. 


Lays of the Heart, containing an Ode to the 

ane of a Father, and other Poems. By 
. 8. C. 

The Governess, or Politics in Private Life. By 
the Daughter of the Author of The Balance 
of Comfort. 

Edith of Glammis. By Cuthbert Clutterbuck, 
of Kannaqguhair, F.S.A. In three vols. Post 
8vO. 

A Work on the Physical and Intellectual Con- 
stitution of Man. By Edward Meryon, Esq., 
F.R.C.S., &e. &c. 

The venerable Archdeacon Wix has now in the 
press a Journal of his recent Missionary la- 
bours in Newfoundland; giving a geveral 
description of that interesting Country, and 
of the manners, customs, and religious feeling 
of ita inhabitants. 


The Friends and Patrons of Thomas Miller, the 
Poet and Basket Maker, intend publishing, by 
Subscription, for his benefit, a new Work 
which he has just completed, under the title 
of ** A Day in the Woods ;"” being a connected 
Series of Tales and Poems. 


PRICES OF THE ENGLISH FUNDS, 
rrom Dec. 24, 1835, To Jan. 24, 1836. 





- 


| Sper ct, Consols. | Red. 3 per cent. | Red. 3g per cent. 











Highest.. 91 ( 92 1004 re 16} 
Lowest... 89 904 98 5 98 16 }-16th 
Long Anns. | Bank Stock. India Stock, | Exchequer Bills, | India Bonds, 


Highest... 16 7-16ths 215 253} 
Lowest...! 164 211} 252 
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24 pm. 7 pm. 
13 pm. 1 pm. 


PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the Office of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 


ae ——— ee 


Price. Div. Price. Div. 


ee a 











Grand Junction Canal Co. ...) 226 | 12 |London & Birmingham Rail- 109 
Birmingham do. ...........00e+08 257 | 12.10) way... £100. #50paid ‘ 
Kennet and Avon do............. | 20.5 1 /|Grand Junction do. #100. 440) 96 
Leeds and Liverpool do.......... | 510 | 20° |Liverpool & Manches. do.¢ 100) 228 9 
Rochdale do. .......0csceeeeeeeee | 120 6 |St. Katherine’s Docks ......... 88 4 
Oxford do. ....ccccccccreeseseeeees 600 | 32 [London do. .............cc000 oes} 60 | 2.10 
Shropshire do.........sses0ceeeeee: 138 | 7.10 | West India do...............c0cee0 103 5 
Trent and Mersey do............. 600 | 32 |Atlas Assurance Company ...| 13.15} 12.6 
Warwick and Birmingham do.| 270 | 15 |Globe do.........ccccccsccceeeeeeees 151 7 
Worcester & Birmingham do...| 83 4 |British Commercial Insurance.) 6.2.6) 6 
King’s College ..........00ssese00s 40 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A verter has been received at this office, signed “ A Rector,” unhesitatingly charging the 
author of some observations on the last Church Building Act (in the last Number) with 
having no care for souls. To a writer of a different temper, one might perhaps say, that it 
a be only fair to look to the three last numbers (as well as many preceding ones) for 
the expression of very earnest wishes, and the production of very laborious documents, on this 
very subject. But in this case it would obviously be useless. if one presumes to differ from 
some men as to the means of effecting an end, they denounce you at once. Be it so. If the 
writer of those observations is careless about souls, at least his account of that fearful charge 
is not to be given at the tribunal of such a judge as a Rector,” but at one where judgment 
will be administered on principles different from his. But what is it that he goes on to say ? 
why really this, that one ought not to say a word against the system of joint trustees, as we 
must not be particular where so great an object is at stake, and as these trustees would not give 
the money for this Christian purpose unless they got patronage in return! Whose statement 
is this? who accuses and libels the joint trustees ?—This gentleman concludes his letter by 
denouncing, in equally severe terms, the perfectly just epithet applied to a statement in 
the newspapers respecting the want of Bibles in this country, ona quietly imputes it to 
‘inveterate prejudice against the Bible Society.” Not the remotest hint was given as to the 
Bible Society, nor was it in the writer's thoughts. Will the Bible Society be obliged to 
this gentleman for thus connecting it (most unjustly) with every idle, absurd, and almost 
profane statement pues ing the Holy Scriptures made in the newspapers ? Whose statement, 
again, is this ?—who libels the Bible Society ? : 
_ A correspondent asks, whether the letter of Charles the First, referred to by Dr. Wiseman 
in his late pamphlet, is in print, since it is very desirable that Protestants should be able to 
udge for themselves in the matter. Dr. W.’s words are these :—“I have myself seen his 
[Kfog Charles's} letter to the Pope, wherein he intimates his readiness to barter the Protes- 
tant religion in England for temporal assistance from the Holy See,” p. 19 ; as if the Pope 
had any Philip the Second at his elbow to send over to England. ; : 
{This pamphlet, by Dr. Wiseman, the Rector of the English College in Rome, is an 
answer to Mr. Poynder’s remarks, already animadverted on in this Magazine. Thus it is 
that our cause is injured. The Romanists never fail to detect a weak point. They fall on 
this at once, and then cry out “ Victory !” as if the overthrowing an untenable or extravagant 
ment of a self-elected champion had anything to do with the matter.— En.) 
o the very many requests made that the tract called “ Historical Notices, &c.” in the De- 
cember number, may be reprinted separately, the Editor to say, that it has been recom- 
mended in the usual way to the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. Should they 
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236 NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS—continued. 


not consider it as adapted to their purpose, he has no doubt that the author will vield to so 
very aes requests, and publish it without delay. ’ 

“ A. Z.” will find that the tract just spoken of will.exactly answer his purpose. 

** R.” is informed, that there is no doubt but that, by the well-known decision of Sir John 
Nicholl, clergy refusing to bury children baptized by any one are liable to punishment. The 
Editor is not aware that there is any law which can restrain a dissenter from acting as,‘ R.” 
mentions. ‘ R.” is probably aware, that in some chapels, licensed as dissenting chapels, the 
whole church service is read. 

“ A Young Person” is recommended, on the whole, to use Bishop Wilson’s “ Introduction 
to the Lord's Supper,’’ containing the office with appropriate private devotions ; and the 
prayers, &c., in Hele’s “ Select Offices of Devotion.” 

The letter on Origen shall appear in the next Number. 

The following are received :—“ E. B. P.,’’ Mr. Winning, “—, on the Dark Ages,” a 
Letter from the neighbourhood of Wakefield, a paper on ‘‘ Sponsors,” “* D, E. H.” and“ B.A.” 

The Editor Aopes in several succeeding numbers to give an useful selection of short Tracts 
on Popery. 


The following pamphlets and Sermons deserve notice, which there is no room to give : 

*€ An Essay on the Disorders incident to Literary Men,” by W. Newnham, Esq., (well worth 
reading) ; a most admirable Sermon, by the Rev. W. F. Hook, for the Irish Clergy, (‘ The 
Catholic Clergy of Ireland"); a very useful work, called “ the Catechist, or Church-of-Eng- 
land Catechism explained, by the Rev. T. Henderson, M.A., of Messing ; Dr. Russell's (of 
Leith ) “ Observations on the Advantages of Classical Learning,” (though, as to the dark 
ages, he would do well to look to the papers in this Magazine ); a Sermon on the Atonement, 
by Mr. Ketley, the late Unitarian Minister at Ipswich ; an interesting Sermon, by the Rev. 
James Anderson, for the Sussex County Hospital ; a Sermon, by Mr. Stowell, on the death 
of his father, (a kind of address which one can never read without something of the feelings 
under which it is written, but of which it may be doubted whether it is advisable for so near 
a relative to undertake the task); a most excellent letter from Mr. Collinson, of Gateshead, to 
Mr. Dick, on his work on ‘¢ Church Polity ;"’ a pamphlet called “ Dissent Anti-monarchical 
and Democratical ;” a Letter to Dr. Murray, by a Protestant, summing up very well the con- 
troversy as to Dens; and Bishop Coleridge’s Address to Deacons before Ordination, from 
which, it is hoped, that some extracts may be given in the next Number. 

Mr. King am just published a Second Letter to Mr. Maitland, in which he notices 
Mr. M.'s Second Letter to Mr. Rose, and that part of Mr. M.'s letter to himself (Mr. King) 
which relates to his own affairs ; but he entirely omits all that very important part of it which 
relates to Milner. Thus he is always one letter in the rear of Mr. Maitland. Surely this is 
not desirable, As to the answer which he gives to Mr. Maitland’s specific charges against 
Milner, it must be left to Mr. Maitland to deal with them, for they are really matters of 
detail, Without meaning any discourtesy to Mr. King, it must be plainly said, that Mr. 
Maitland need not take the trouble of answering what refers to himself, but may safely leave 
the public to decide. 

The cheap and beautiful publications so often noticed —‘‘ Switzerland,” by Dr. Beattie, 
and “ Memorials of Oxford,” —go on as well as ever. 

Theclergy will find in the new edition of the “ Crericat Gurpe” a book very much im- 
yroved in all respects. The type is clear and beautiful, and many particulars not contained 
in the last edition are given in this. The livings which have a glebe-house are marked ; the 
revenue, church-room, Xc., are also stated. 

They who wish to acquire easily a notion of the tendency of Rabbinical teaching, should 
take in the numbers of the penny controversial work, issuing just now by the London 
Society, and published by Duncan, or by Wertheim, 57, Aldersgate-street. Karely, indeed, 
in such a form, does one meet with so much real learning and powerful argument. 

A committee in London is publishing weekly emncw tien the Report of the Intimidation 
Committee of the House of Commons, shewing the part taken by the Roman priests in 
elections lately. They are published by Tyler, 164, Tottenham-court Road, and are well 
worth attention. In the Editor's opinion, it would be better to give the evidence without a 
single remark beyond the italics. It speaks for itself. And no one of any party can object 
to the publication of evidence. 

Mr, Whewell’s pamphlet on ‘¢ Flamsteed and Newton” will give real pleasure to all who 
feet that the untouched character of a great man for moral excellence is a treasure, of which 
no one has a right to rob our poor humanity except on indisputable evidence. 

The Bishop of Salisbury’s Letter to Lord Melbourne (republished by a zealous churchman 
at Exeter as a penny tract) has already reached a fourth edition. 

Two tracts, called ‘* The Voluntary Principle tried by the Scriptures of the New Testa- 
ment,” and “The Chorch Establishment Defended,” just published, are strongly recom- 
mended to notice. 





The publishers beg to mention that they refused a small — coming by an Irish mail, 
in consequence of the excessive carriage charged, and their having no knowledge of its con- 
tents, If it contains anything of consequence, perhaps the person who sent it will commu- 
nicate with them. 


